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ArT IL—A RETURNED EMPTY. 
(Continued from July 1900, No, 221.) 


CHAPTER III. 
1885, 


HIS year opened ona return to London life, in charge 
TT of a Hindu nobleman whom we may identify as ‘‘ Kumar 
Sahib,” that being his ordinary title. He was what was called 
a statutory civilian, a species now believed to be verging on 
extinction, This was an idea of Lord Lytton’s, v7z., to nomi- 
nate native Indians of high caste and family, as a sort of civil 
cadets, to qualify for covenanted service. The present youth 
had been sent home to pick up a little occidental civilisation, 
attend Law-Courts, and otherwise fit himself for administrative 
employ under the Indian Government, and I had to put him 
into the right paths under the general control of the India 
Office. 

In public affairs the year wasthe inevitable offspring of the 
preceding; beginning with a terrible Guy Fawkes affair in Parlia- 
ment, fortunately before the sitting had opened. News soon 
came of the practical failure of the Sudan expedition and death of 
General Gordon : followed by rebellion in North America, under 
a French Half-breed named Riel, and a serious difficulty on the 
Afghan Frontier arising out of an attack on the Ameer’s troops 
by a Russian force, Later on Riel was captured and hanged, 
the last execution on purely political charges that has taken 
place under British rule for many years; and peace was 
patched up with Russia, owing greatly to the Ameer’s moder- 
ation, and without any conclusion as to the question of the 
Muscovite General’s veracity. 

Ere long the Ministry broke down from sheer imbecility, 
or weariness, as it seemed; Gladstone resigning (without 
losing his majority on general questions) in preference to 
dissolving Parliament. Lord Randolph Churchill now made 
his appearance as M. P. for Woodstock and soon began his 
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brief meteoric career: he had already signalised himself jp 
connection with the foundation of the Primrose League, and 
was presently made Secretary of State for India. The Sudan 
expedition was arrested, for the time, on the advice of Sir 
Redvers Buller; but provision was made for carrying on the 
railway from Wady Halfa to the Border. In July General 
Grant—twice President of the United States—died in private life 
and somewhat straitened circumstances ; and Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore passed away in his 1oIst year. The South African Republic 
of the Transvaal, being unable to meet its liabilities, suspended 
payment in July, not foreseeing what a change was about to 
arise in its financial fortunes. In August Mr. Joseph 
Yhamberlain made a speech at Hull in which, while disclaiming 
revolutionary intentions, he amnounced his adherence to a 
scheme of socialist legislation, including a graduated property- 
tax and an alteration of the death-duties : principles which, in 
all probability, he afterwards saw reason to modify. Mr. 
Gladstone issued a strong manifesto in September, indicative 
of an acceptance of the principle of federal relations with 
Ireland ; Lord Salisbury replying next month in his famous 
Newport address and charging Mr. Chamberlain with “ baseless 
libel.” 

On the 8th November Mr, W. T. Stead was found guilty of 
taking a girl from her father’s custody ; and, although given 
credit for the purest motives, was told by the judge that he had 
been, “ and I don’t hesitate to say will ever be, a disgrace to 
journalism.” * On the 11th Mr. Gladstone addressed a fervid 
oration to his friends at Edinburgh, claiming a substantial 
majority at the coming election, to enable him to deal with 
questions pertaining to Ireland and other matters which could 
be adequately dealt with only if his government should be in 
“a position to act independently of the Irish vote.” The 
surrender of King Thebaw to General Prendergast virtually led 
to the extension of British rule to the south-west border of the 
Chinese Empire ; and this was the last important event of the 
year in which our county was concerned.f I resume the 
extracts from notes recorded at the moment. 

Wednesday, January 21st.—Read a paper by Leslie Stephen 
on Thackeray’s writings. The critic is not impartial, but he 
does not profess impartiality. He has written with good faith 
and stern earnestness ; his great and deserved reputation must 
ensure respectful acceptance. Yet the question remains: was 
Titmarsh—as a writer—a cherisher of tender thought and 








* The author of these uncompromising observations was Mr. Justice 
Lopes, afterwards Lord Ludlo: aied January 1900. 
+ The annexation of Upper Burma was proclaimed on the ist day of 


1886. 
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venuine sympathy? That he could adopt such sentiments was 
certain, and in doing so he certainly obtained for some of his 
later writings a-popularity which was refused to ‘“ Catherine 
Hayes,’ ‘* The Fatal Boots,” and even to that little master- 
piece “Barry Lyndon.” But the Swift-like sentiments and 
pictures of human nature with which these works abound, did 
they not spring from some intrinsic mood that was more inbred 
and spontaneous ; and why do they contain so little that is 
tender, sympathetic, or reverential? It was no want of work- 
manship that obstructed the reception of those earlier works, 
in all of which the ¢echnique is quite as consummate as in 
“Pendennis” or “Philip.” His contemporary, Charles 
Dickens, was surely not his equal as an artist; yet his manly 
heartiness took the world by storm and has held possession 
without a break ever since. 

Friday, 30th.—Went to the Haymarket with Kumar to see 
“Diplomacy.” He unhesitatingly expressed his approval of 
the Bancrofts, which showed good taste in so complete a 
novice, 

Thursday, February 5tt.—On the way to District Station 
this morning saw placards with the miserable story of Gordon's 
fate. 

At a concert in Elvaston Place saw a curious meeting be- 
tween Halliday and Wm. Tayler*—when I say “ meeting,” they 
did not speak. But what must have been their thoughts after 
an enmity of 40 years ! 

Wednesday, 11th. —At the club. met Col. S., bound for the 
war in North Africa. <A talk about the Sudan, and what was to 
be done there. S. said it might mean a 2/6 Income-tax for us, 
and no return to England for two-thirds of them. Let us hope 
for better luck. 

To India Office to speak to F. about my pupil going to the 
levée, He wants to wear-European court dress, but the official 


view is that ill-str-s Personages would not like it. He is, 


a strange being, this Black Buck, unlike any type of educated 
Hindu with whom one is acquainted. He resembles neither 
the religious Brahmin of Bombay, nor the scholaNy Babu from 
Calcutta; still less does he display the somewhat sheepish 
loyalty of the N.-W. P. Banya—of whom we see samples 
reading at Gray’s Inn—nor the becoming pride of the highborn 
Rajput Prince. He is bucolic, yet vain and—I fear—not very 
truthful. Shall inform him that I can present him only in his 


own handsome native dress. 
Sunday, 15th—To S. John’s Wood, to dine with the Wards ; 





* Poor T, was Commissioner of Patna during the Revolt of Fifty-seven, 
but did not please the Bengal Government: died some years back. An 
accomplished man, who published “ Recoliections” in 2 Vols. 
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a good dinner and pleasant evening. Mr, Pigott,* examiner 
of plays: agreeable man: said the only actor who could deliver 
blank verse properly was Arthur Stirling, the “‘ Friar Lawrence” 
at the Lyceum. 

Saturday, 21st—My Oriental Tony Lumpkin much perturbed 
by a D.O. letter from the authorities asking him why he did 
not go to the Ripon dinner, Drafted a reply, at his request, 
which he is to sign and deliver, 

Sunday, 22nd.—Took pupil to morning-service at the Temple 
Church : *f Stainer in A.;” anthem by Dr. Croft. Foolish sermon 
on being turned into pillars of salt if we looked back; made 
one wish the preacher had been tempted to turn his head on 
the way to Church; no salt about him at present, Attic or 
other. 

Tuesday, 24th.—Took pupil to Privy Council Office to hear 
an Indian appeal tried. Couch, B. Peacock, R. Collier, 
present; with other councillors unknown. For Appt. Leith 
and Doyne (but no case), For Rspt. J. D. Mayne, not called 
on for reply. 

Wednesday, 25th.—The Kumar insists on going to Messrs, 
S. with me to order a quantity of coats and waistcoats. Lunch 
at Athenaeum : a Cabinet Minister, at the same table, said: 
‘How nearly we have the materials of optimism in England, 
and just a something to defeat it!” Heseems very weary of 
public life: though it cost him, doubtless, much prolonged and 
strenuous exertion to attain his present position. 

Monday, March 2nd.—To St. Jame’s Palace with the Kumar, 
who was gorgeous in drapery of kincob and satin ; not pleased 
with himself and thought (most mistakenly) that he would 
have looked much better in knee-breeches ; after I had present- 
ed him we went, by his desire, to Mr. Mendelssohn’s where he 
was photographed in many attitudes and “ panel ” size. 

Thursday, 5th.—Called on Surgeon-General O’C. at the 
junior; his conversation inspiriting and interesting. He is 
acting as medical officer to the platelayers going to Suakim, 
and says the line can be laid to Berber in three months from 
the men’s landing. 

Friday, 6th—K. sentimental ; says his brother requires him 
to return to India: probably not true. 

Thursday, 12th.—With K. at Privy Council, to hear Mayne } 





* Pigott, E. F. S. (1823-1895), accomplished and much-respected man 
of leiters. 

ft Sir R. Couch and Sir Barnes Peacock, ex. C. J. S., Sir R. Collier, 
afte: wards 1st Lord Monkswell: my frequent and friendly antagonist at 
billiards ; a fine landscape-painter. 

t Mayne, J. D.. formerly a leader of the Madras Bar, and author of a 
valuable book on Hindu Law. 
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argue in a Madras appeal (we are reading M’s. Hindu Law 
together). Met F. at Ind. Office, who begged me not to 
return to Jersey if I could open a class in London for native 
centlemen students. 

Friday, 13ti.—Struck by a remark of S. on Carlyle, whom 
he characterised as “a strong but not deep thinker, afraid of 
science.” It is so true, though so singular, considering that 
(. began life as a mathematician. 

Tuesday, 17th,—Called on Mr. and Mrs. A. P. S. He said it 
was not true that an outsider could not get work on the London 
Press ; but afterwards admitted that it was only to be done 
by “ shoving,’ as of the unemployed at Dockyard Gates, 

Thursday, 19th.—Fine weather, cold wind from N.-E, My 
Hindu Lumpkin sick, sulky, and idle. 

An idea for a clever fictionist originated in an afternoon 
visit. An interesting woman loving two men at once—scenario 
as thus—Husband good, but absorbed in business entailing long 
absences; the other man an old friend whose opinion she 
values, yet desires the approval of her husband. Misses the 
one when he is away, yet becomes restless if she does not see 
the other for any length of time ; never harbours an unfaithful 
thought, yet does not tell the husband of her friend’s influence ; 
rather from shyness than from any wilful deceit. A situation 
likely to end badly? 

Wednesday, 25th.—War expected with Russia. 

Friday, 27th.—Lord Granville states that the Afghans were 
in possession of Panjdeh before Sir P, Lumsden got his instruc- 
tions.* 

Sunday, 29th.—Called at M.’s studio to see his new picture, 
Met Sir C,. Gregory and his charming wife—once the beautiful 
Mrs. Stirling of the Haymarket Theatre. We talked of Romeo 
and Juliet, in which she had lately played “the Nurse:” on 
being asked how she liked Mary Anderson’s Juliet, she fenced 
by answering that no one under 60 years of age could under- 
stand the character. “Well,” said I, “‘you have delighted 
us for so many years that I hope I may make bold to ask, when 
will you undertake Juliet?’ To which she immediately re- 
plied : “I will play the part whenever you will play Romeo 
tome.” [She came out nearly 50 years ago. | 

Tuesday, 31st.—The K, has made a bolt of it! 

Wednesday, April tst—Read what seems a positive assur- 
ance of a peaceable solution of the Panjdeh scare, with 


honourable security for India. 





* A day or two later the matter was seriously discussed in Conference 
between Lord Dufferin and the Ameer ; but the Russian attitude continued 


eminently unsatisfactory. 
+ The Native States offered support; but Mr. Gladstone preferred to 
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Good Friday, 3rd.—To the C.’s. Met Wills, the dramatist— 
author of Claudian, Charles the First, etc.—a pleasant Irish- 
man. He said play-writing was a fearful trade; you never 
could tell whether a piece would hit or miss with the public, 
Miss C. announced her intention of painting my portrait and 
getting it hung in the next show at the Academy ! 

Saturday, 4th.—Back to Jersey, where the next three 
months passed in an uneventful way: to London again in 
uly. 

. Sunday, 12th.—Dined at Ath, with Grote, Sir A. Phayre 
and Don Pascual de Gayangos, an Arabist of distinction, long 
domiciled in England, and a member of the club. 

Saturday, July 18th—Went to Broadstairs on a visit to 
old B. I remember going there last about the time of the 
cholera scare (1832) when my father took me there by river 
steamer. The little place seemed not much changed. 

Sunday, 19th.—Drove with my kind host to Sandwich: A 
wonderful old place once a seaport, now nearly 4 miles inland 
though still nominally one of the “Cinq Ports.” Visited the 
old church, St. Clement’s ; with fine square tower of Norman 
architecture, dated 1135 A. D. Some early English work in 
choir ; nave with large Perp-windows of Henry the Seventh’s 
time ; an old stone altar long used as tombstone of the Spencer 
family, now restored to its original site and kept beneath 
communion-table: ancient tiles and brasses. The old forti- 
fications have been converted into smooth promenades, as at 
Hereford and elsewhere; but there is an old gateway opening 
ona primitive paved street. One solitary boat lay on the 
stagnant Stour. 

Monday, 20th.—Curious talk with H., a well-known horse- 
breaker: we discussed the reasons of senility: he attributed 
it to calcification, and said it might be kept off by eating 
ereat quantities of fruit. Also that horses ought to live to qo, 
but died prematurely from unscientific feeding. They ought 
not to have so much corn, Satisfactory interview with F. at 
Ind. Office. 

Wednesday, 22nd.—Dined at club with Fergusson.* He 
praised “an article in the last Quarterly on ‘the Channel 
Islands:’” I did not tell him it was mine; but felt the pleasure 
known as daudart a laudato. Pleasant evening in smoking 
room with Gayangos, Lord. M. and others, 

Friday, 24th.—Dined at Queen’s Mansions with the dear 





accept the olive branch tendered by the Czar. The Russian Government 
agreed to the neutralisation of the debatable land until delimitation should 
be concluded, and to refer to the judgment of a neutral State any difference 
that might be found insoluble. 

* Antiquarian and architecture-critic: died 1886. 
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old Surgeon-General—meeting Colonel T, and P. I. Host told 
splendid story—in his peculiar way, which in another might 
be thought over-elaborate—about the encounter of a British 
ounner and a Sikh swordsman when Lord Auckland met 
Ranjit Singh in 1838. But the mischief is that this excellent 
yarn has entirely escaped my memory in writing up this 
record. 

Sunday, 26th.—Back to Jersey, where life resumed its even 
tenour. I find a note that may be worth preserving, under 
date Thursday, 3rd September. 

Went to the old manor-house of the Lempriere family at 
Maufant ; now, and for some generations part of the farm- 
premises of a Yeoman-race who have bought the property, 
including the manorial rights of the Seignour. The old man 
whom we found in possession was working in his shirt-sleeves, 
a sort that would have delighted J.S. Mill; atrue peasant. 
proprietor such as must be rarein modern England: hand- 
some, courteous, contented, and somewhat proud, quite 
isnorant of the world and of books: unable to speak either 
English or correct French, yet very keen about his own affairs 
and answering to one’s idea of a Scottish Laird of the eighteenth 
century. He showed us everything and escorted us to the 
ate hat in hand.* 7 

Thursday, toth.—Called at Government House and made the 
acquaintance of my gifted coeval, Mrs, Lynn Linten, whose 
curious semi-ideal autobiography has just appeared under 
the title of “Christopher Kirkland.” In this the lady has 
given her experiences of London journalism in the days of 
Douglas Cooke; but under the travesty of a male character. 
A bright, handsome, well-bred old lady with eyes kind but 
keen under her spectacles. I made bold to ask her some ques- 
tions about the curious book above mentioned; to which she 
was good enough to make some reply. She said she had 
altered the names of those who had been much mixed up in 
her life; and pleaded shyness in treating them. The work 
is therefore of the Dichtung und Wahrheit class; the mischief 
of which is that one cannot say where one begins and the 
other ends. 

Thursday, 17th,—Called on Mrs. Linton at Government 
House, She thinks Pessimism self-condemned, as a system 
or school of thought.f The power of criticising and controlling 





* | was writing a little semi-historic tale about Jersey during the 
Civil War, which required some description of this old place. 

+ These were the halcyon days when people had leisure to be miser- 
able, and when Eduard V. Hartmann’s imaginary woefulness was widely 
relished and enjoyed. Englishmen have tasted the tonic bitter of real 
trouble since (1900), 
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the forces of the Planet is exclusively possessed by man, and 
is a proof and instrument of good, As to the need of belief 
in a future life to redress the balance of the supposed evil 
present, she asks: Why not, then, for the wasps that we 
persecute and kill? Yet they go through their appointed task 
without audible complaint. I wish I could give her argument 
in her own dear language. Shealso holds that sickly people 
should be kept from marrying by law. [Why not also 
criminals ?] 

Friday, September 25th.—With E. and A. to call at L. Manor, 
a lovely old wainscoated house, well kept and furnished, The 
mother of the chatelaine, an old Irish woman who had literally 
risen from the ranks, having been successively married toa 
private, a sergeant, and a commissioned officer, ali inthe same 
regiment. She has extraordinary spirits anda natural flow 
of witty speech, and told usthe drollest yarns. One, about 
some people who endeavoured to get refined service outof an 
untrained bog-trotter girl left no details upon the memory ; but 
her account of the cholera at an Indian station where the corps 
had been quartered is good enough to stand on its merits, 
without the charm of the narrator’s inimitable verve. A 
soldier’s wife of her acquaintance, she related, had been to the 
bazar to get some arrack, which she -had.so freely sampled 
as to have quite lost the control of her legs, though her Irish 
wit was still unsubdued. On her way back to barracks, whom 
should she meet but the Colonel, riding slowly along with no 
attendant but his sazs. She knew that if the C.O. saw her 
reeling and staggering, he would mark her for condign punish- 
ment: so she promptly sate down by the road-side, emitting 
the most plaintive groans. The Colonel dismounts at once, 
and to his anxious enquiries receives for answer that the 
patient has been attacked by Cholera Morbus. To offer his 
arm and lead her home was the immediate impulse of the 
kindly commandant ; who deposited his burden in the gateway 
under the unquenchable mirth of the sentries, who had no 
difficulty in understanding what was the true condition of 
affairs. 

Mrs. was immediately taken to hospital and put to bed, 
while an orderly hurried off to fetch the surgeon, who had 
gone off for a little shooting. He was not, however, very far 
off or hard to trace; and he promptly hurried back to the 
supposed case of cholera. The patient was asleep by this 
time, but the diagnosis was soon made. ‘A _ sunstroke,” 
pronounced the medical officer; and ordered the patient’s 
head to be shaved and that she should be kept in bed on tea 
and toast till his next visit. When he came to pay his morning 
visit, poor Mrs. was sitting up with the mien of a Chinese 
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Joss, and was pronounced convalescent. ‘“ Ah, Docthor dear,” 
she cried, as the surgeon approached her couch: * How could 
ye be so crule as to have me head shaved?”” When reminded 
that she had complained of serious illness, the impenitent 
Bacchanal made answer: ‘“ Sure it was notin me head the 
cholera was.” 

Thursday, October 29th.—A lovely day fora great local 
fete, went to the parade to witness the unveiling of the Don 
monument. It seems that General Don was Lieutenant- 
Governor from 1806 to 1813, during which period he dida 
good deal for the Island, especially in the matter of roads; 
much against the will (at the time) of a primitive community 
given to stand upon the ancient ways. He seems to have 
lived down his unpcpularity ; and, his fame increasing during 
the next two generations, a somewhat tardy recognition has 
taken the form of a substantial vote of £4,000. The result 
is a poor statue on a monstrosity of a pedestal, and a present- 
ment of the unfortunate hero of which he has been spared 
the beholding. Such is popular gratitude. 

Tuesday, November 3rd.—Went with Sir. A.C. S.* to see 
the old buildings at S. Quen, the seat of the historic family 
of Carteret, for many generations the chief signeurs of the 
western side of the Island, finally distinguished by the accom- 
plished Minister of King George VI. The house contains 
much fifteenth century work, and was under careful restoration 
by the present seigneur, Colonel Malet de Carteret; and the 
Church, hard by, has had the singular fortune to have been 
begun in 1130 and finished about seventeen years ago, 

Monday, 30th.—Miss Bellis married Mr, Bell. 

Great change small incidents display, 
The new-made bride can tell, 

Whose name—by what the papers say— 
Once Bellis, now zs Bell. 

December tst.—Read Sir, H. Maine’s Popular Government. 
The learned and brilliant author does not appear quite just 
to the fact that Democracy after all must be the proper ideal 
for an educated community, no matter what there may be to 
Say against it in practice. Doubtless, discipline is needed, 
under any form of Government whatever; but—so far as 
consists with preservation of due order—an ultimate appeal 
to the wants of citizens has to be provided: to use the old 
figure, the Pyramid is best founded on the broadest base. As 
to the particular form of consultation known as “ Referendum,” 
where no law is passed until it has been accepted by a certain 
majority in the constituencies, it has at least this recommend- 
ation, that, wherever it has been tried, it has tended to reduce 





* Sir Arthur Cowel Stepney, Bart., formerly M.P. 
VOL, CX1. | 26 
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the bulk of new legislation. Perhaps Maine, having been for 
years a professed lawmaker, may not see the advantage; 
but surely changes in the social organism should do no more 
than keep pace with changes in surroundings ; and a_ political 
constitution should grow less by artificial treatment than by 
natural exigencies and mutual concessions. 

Thursday, 24th—A visit from Rev. R. B., a curious type 
of human nature; learned, archaeologic, even versed in 
anthropology ; yet unaware that the Jewish Scriptures—which 
he reads in the original Hebrew—are not authoritative on 
science or history. Made him a present of the Revised Version 
which he had not seen. 

Friday, Xmas Day.—A lovely morning; roused by tumult 
over head of young people examining their stockings, exposed 
overnight to the benefactions of the curiously named “ Santa 
Claus.’’* 

Our Christmas tree was very presentable when lit up at 
night; but we were boycotted for some imputed epidemic, 
So, those who were bidden being found unworthy, we pursued 
the consecrated plan of sending out into the highways; and 
we had a numerous assembly of the children from adjacent 
cottages. Fhey were much dazzled at first, but went away 
in great glee, laden with gifts and goodies. 

I find this festive season more of atrial every year; less 
a season of piety than of mince-piety ; and much clouded by 
various anxieties. 

There are few books noted as having appeared during the 
year of war and excitement thus concluded. But I find a 
note upon Froude’s Life of Carlyle (1882-4) which may 
suggest a not unimportant enquiry. I mean the doctrine about 
Heroes imputed—quite correctly—to the sage of Chelsea and 
applied to life in general by his disciple and biographer, 

If great men are the creators of all that is good in their 
respective eras, it is evident that we have only to learn from 
Carlyle & Co. how to identify them and then let them work 
their beneficent will. 

If, on the other hand, they are only the product and best 
fruit of their era, then the light that is seen upon their faces 
is at best thrown from without, and not always clearly visible. 

In this latter case all competent citizens have aclaim to 
take part in the direction of affairs; and universal suffrage, 
with or without Referendum, is only a question of time. 
When knowledge ts becoming general, the time is at hand. 

A second point of importance is as to the power of imagina- 
tive literature. No doubt it may be argued that, in the hand 





* Qu.—How can a male Saint be Santa, or in what language was he 
so canonised ? 
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of a man like Carlyle, the pen idealises all that it touches. 
His Mirabeau, his Cromwell, his Frederic, what are they? 
Not photographs, surely : idealigations, rather. 

One is reminded of a saying of Hugo’s, remarkably profound 
for a youngster of 22,as he was when he put it on paper. 
‘¢ Below the surface of the actual world exists an ideal world 
full of glory for those who have learned to see by contempla- 
tion the thing that in all things lies beyond.” 

That is not really a defence of Poetry, as Sidney or Shelley 
might have put it, but it contains a doctrine of surpassing 
interest, if only we find it to be true. It may, perhaps, turn 
out that the Hero, or Great Man, who is represented to us as 
the creator of his erais rather the idealised product of a mind 
which has contemplated the era after the accomplishment of 
its facts and shares the véston of atruth below the surface, 
together with the faculty of giving to that truth its appropriate 
expression. To such, at least, the Hero may seem the incarna- 
tion of his Age. 





CHAPTER IV, 
1886, 


This year was principally marked, in the British Islands, 
by the acceptance of the “Home Rule” cause by Mr. 
Gladstone and the bulk of his followers. Some of the more 
prominent of these, however, broke off on this subject ; and 
and on the last day of May occurred one of the most memo- 
rable moments in modern political life. On that occasion Mr. 
Chamberlain led a band of malcontents, of whom 46 deter- 
mined that they would oppose the second reading of the 
Bill to provide “a legislative body to sit at Dublin for the 
conduct of Irish business.” As this is not the place for 
political controversy, it will only be necessary to observe that 
this event was the actual commencement of the new party 
system ; amounting virtually to an approximation of the “ right 
centre ” ‘and left centre,’ and involving the absorption of the 
Extreme Right and the temporary ostracism of the Extreme 
Left which still characterises British politics.* The Bill was 
rejected in the Commons, and Parliament was dissolved before 
midsummer, The general election that followed was decided 
against the Gladstonians owing to the defection of the 
“Liberal Unionists,” as the new party of concentration began 
to be called. The result being that the Cabinet resigned 
in July, and a Ministry was formed by Lord Salisbury 
which was in the nature of a Coalition. Mr. Goschen, however, 


—— ee 


“ Written in January 1900. Party politics have not yet returned to the 
old lines of Whig and Tory ; probably never will, 
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was the only prominent Liberal to take high office: Lord 
Hartington only offering general support. * Other matters of 
minor public interest were a,riot in Spring, in the West End, 

with destruction of property—this was attributed to neglect or 
mismanagement on the part of the Police, whose chief, Sir 
E. Henderson, resigned and was succeeded by General Sir 
Charles Warren. In the early part of the London season, too, 
an exhibition of Indian and Colonial produce was opened by 
the Oueen in person; and was popularly known as “ The 
Colinderies.” 

The diary proceeds ;—touching but. lightly on merely 
personal occurrences, of which some were tragic enough, yet 
not such as to obscure one’s whole outlook upon the world. 

Monday, January 11th.—The Jersey Banking Company 
stopped payment, and the wildest rumours prevailed. De Gruchy 
and Co. said to be implicated ; liabilities and deposits—many 
of poor people’s money—thought to amount to half a million. 
A great eventin a small community ; much indignation ex- 
pressed against the Managing Director. Truly a “ Black 
Monday ” for the Island. 

Thursday, 14th.—Marvellous behaviour of a London editor : 
generally this is a courteous class, though often tried and 
worried, doubtless. But this man’s conduct is outrageous. 
After accepting—indeed commissioning—an article and keep- 
ing it nearly 14 months, he has made me re-write it, then 
hacked it to pieces, printed a portion of it, then kept it back 
once more, and now “ hesitates to use it because a short letter 
on a similar subject has appeared in a weekly paper.” Indig- 
nantly demanded return of M.S.S. 

Friday, 22nd.—To Oxford by invitation from Sir M. W. to 
work at Indian Institute. Put up at the Mitre, and went for 
a walk, looking in at Wadham Quad, where I noticed a_ bruise 
on the masonry of a window of my rooms which I seemed to 
recognise after an absence of 43 years. 

The old coffee room of the Mitre, too, seemed very familiar, 
though the inmates were of a different type. Oneself, old, 
grey, careful paterfamilias, a pair of bagmen intent on 
business, and—greatest novelty of all—two cadets from the 
military college, in smart uniforms, drinking ‘* vintage port,” 
made in the city about a week ago. 

Furious letter from my editor. 

Friday, 29th.—Conversazione at Ind. Inst. begun by a_ Lec- 
ture by W. on Indian Buddhism ; not at all lively, I saw some 
of the audience asleep. The Inst. a pretentious building, by 





* Mr. Goschen did not assume office until the first month of the follow- 
ing year, when Lord R. Churchill resigned the Exchequer. Lord Harting- 
ton described the situation as a coalition of Party. but not of Government. 
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Mr. Basil Champneys ; it must be a trial for an architect to 
design a public monument in such a scene. The ground- 
floor contains material for a museum, and the first floor is 
devoted to an excellent library of which the nucleus is formed 
from the gift of a famous scholar, Rev. Solomon Cesar. Malan, 
incumbent of Broad Windsor.* 

Tuesday, February 2nad.—To convocation; defeat of Sir 
M. W.’s two amendments to Statute on Oriental Studies :— 

1. That Persian should not take rank as a “ classical” 
subject along with Sanskrit and Arabic, and : 

2. If it were soto rank, then it should be coupled with 
comparative Iranian grammar. 

The second, at the least, appeared reasonable. Modern 
Persian is no more a classical language than modern Greek: 
but, taken with the grammar and philology of the Avesta, it 
would form an interesting branch of Aryan work. 

M. W. has hinted a desire to go away for a year leaving the 
Institute in my hands, It would be pleasant if made worth 
one’s while. 

Monday, 8th.—Called on the Vice-Chancellor at Balliol to 
ask permission to take private pupils.} He was civil, but 
seemed weary. There are a number of droll stories of him, 
most of which are public property. He has the cherubic 
acidity which was such a characteristic of the late Lord 
Westbury. 

Thursday, March, 4th—Called on Warden of Wadham, who 
showed me my Matriculation (autumn of 1842). It appeared 
that, at the age of 17, I had been the first in my batch. He 
invited me to have my name restored to the college-books. 

Thursday, 11th,—Visit from E. C. H. and his handsome _ son 
in my office: the young H. is President of the Union—or just 
vacating—a young man of great promise.{ After lunch Max 
Miiller called, and, as usual, was pleasant and interesting. M. 
W. lectured in the evening ; his second on Buddhism: pleased 
to find him assigning a rational chronology to the sage and 
his system. 

Friday, 12th.—Paid my fees to college and university : elect- 
ed member of Union. Dr. Tylor was good enough to take me 
round tbe University Museum. 

Saturday, 13th.—-Dined with the Max Miillers. 

Tuesday, 16th —The Messiah at Sheldonian : the Oratorio as 





* Born at Geneva, 1812, a Prebendary of Salisbury and widely-travelled 
linguist of, 1891. 

+ The famous Mr. B. Jowett, who did so much for his College, pro- 
ducing so many able men, of whom some are now serving the country 
in high places : died 1893. [Known to undergraduates as “ Towler.’’| 

{ The now popular writer known as Antony Hope. 
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a whole tedious to modern taste. Grand effect of Hallelujah 
chorus, 

Wednesday, \7th.—A concert, at which a _ violin-solo by a 
grandson of the Queen’s, 

Sunday, 21st—Speut the afternoon at M.’s tobacco parlia- 
ment. Some talk there with Thorold Rogers.* Prof. Rhys came 
late, also Prof. Stoddart, an interesting Yankee scholar. Dined 
with Warden at Wadham: port wine of 1854; wonderfully 
fruity for its age, 

Tuesday, 23rd —Back to Jersey: Bagot Manor, an old house 
modernised, with a large kitchen-garden and green-house. 

A pril—Weather cold and showery : garden backward. 

Read Greville’s new series (1837-f.f.) a valuable record of 
minor political and social affairs in the early part of Queen 
Victoria’s reign which I only knew as a boy: faded and for- 
gotten party politics ; and glimpses of some memorable men. 
G. an able and fundamentally modest man, with a sound appre- 
ciation of the great Duke that does him credit : the great Duke, 
who was a most masculine creature, not always correctly 
valued. G.’s portraits remind one of Clarendon: that of Lord 
George Bentinck, in particular, masterly beyond anything of 
our day. Of course one can't take all the interest in those past 
politics and personages that they caused at the time; and 
“the gruncher” appears somewhat in the character of a 
Resurrectionist. Yet he does make these subjects so interest- 
ing that one learns to admire him for the skill and subdued 
sympathy involved in the feat. And he saw deeper than 
most English aristocrats of his day into the misery that 
inspired the discontent of the Irish. peasantry. 

Tuesday, 20th.—Coming home from the club saw a pretty 
episode. <A poor tatterdemalion was playing the concertina 
at a street-corner and some children came and gathered round. 
One of them, about four years old, began dancing to the 
music in an artless but serious manner, doing steps instinct- 
ively without taking her feet off the pavement, with all the 
solemn, unconsious grace of childhood. The vagrant was 
touched ; and, bending down without a pause in his mechani- 
cal and mercenary performance, watched the baby’s pretty 
movement with a smile that quite shone through his squalid 
surface, It was nought, and yet it was a sort of revelation. 

Tuesday, 27th.—Sir George Campbell called, and we took a 
drive. He seemed much interested in the old feudal laws 
and institutions, and I handed him some notes. 








* Ex-member for Bermondsey, afterwards Professor of Political 
Economy in University. A robust intellect trained to deep historical 
research : died, 1890. 

Sir George was formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, afterwards 
M. P., an able man with a somewhat tedious voice and manner, which 
probably handicapped him as a Senator, 
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Wednesday, 28th— The Governor and Mrs. W. dined with us, 
also Lady L., the Vice-Dean, and others, We hada Scottish 
waiter to assist ; who, when we expected him to raise the cover 
of the soup-tureen, whispered audibly—‘*Are ye no gawn 
to say grace?” The Vice-Dean took the hint—Sir George 
came in after dinner, seeming—as I thought—oppressed by the 
shadow of a coming dissolution, but showing acuteness and 
originality in his views of men and measures, 

Saturday, May 1st.—Back to Southampton with Campbell 
and accompanied him to Southwell House, where I was his 
cuest. 

” Tuesday, 4th—To Oxford once more: the city and gardens 
in the full loveliness of a late Spring. 

Thursday, 6th.—Grand weather: sate in, garden with Prof. 
Max Miiller, who was pleasant and chatty. 

Monday, 10th.—Summoned to I. O. by telegram. A critical 
moment, perhaps, 

Tuesday, t1th.—Called on Vice-Chancellor, and ascertained 
that there was no prospect of any post in the University in 
connection with my subjects. Sir M. makes no definite inti- 
mation in regard to the Institute, and I have no pupils. 

Wednesday, 12th— Went to London and called on at the 
I. O. He was out, so left anote. Wentto the “Colinderies ” 
and met T. who was showing round two Princesses.* Return- 
ing to I. O.; found , who asked if I could take charge of a 
Hindu noble, from the Bombay side? I agreed to try it for 
amonth. Back to Oxford—rather tired—to take leave. 

Wednesday, 19th.—Conversazione at South Kensington given 
by Pharmaceutical Society, A curious affair: we can’t all be 
Druggists. The only person we knew was T., but there was 
a band, and the Museum looked its best with lights and crowd. 

Friday, 21st.— Rebellion of pupil, who declares that he had 
promised himself to an older acquaintance and will go back 
to India if he can’t have his own way. There has been a 
muddle at the office, and I will have no more to say to him. 

Monday, 24th —To I. O. where—was very friendly, and an 
amicable arrangement was entered into. But some of these 
Asiatics are very tortuous, 

Monday, 31st.—Took E. and A. to lunch with Col. S. at the 
Tower, where he is commanding Guard of the Coldstreams, 
He showed us the Regalia and Armoury. Then took them 
to Mrs. Lynn Linton’s and passed the rest of the day with 
Morison at the Athenezum.t He is very attractive ; and the 
state of his health gives him pathos. 











* Sir John William Gayer, C.I.E., formerly Inspector-General of 
Prisons, N.-W. Provinces of India. 
+ James Cotter Morison, author of Life and Times of S. Bernard, and 
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Thursday, June 3rd.—Back to Jersey with E. 

Monday, 7th.—A man, called “a Philistine,’ answered 
“ Yes; that, I suppose, is why I am overthrown by the jaw of 
an ass.” Which calls to mind a story of Jowett that has not—so 
far as I know—been published. He took Miss Jex. Blake into 
dinner, and manifested relief when the ladies left the room at 
the conclusion of the meal, His host asking him if he had 
not enjoyed the conversation, was answered—“ Oh! she is a 
learned lady and knows that Lex is Latin for ‘law’; I fancy 
she infers that Jex is Latin for ‘ Jaw.’ 

Thursday, July 15th.—Read Marmion: Whatis the charm ? 
It is not good poetry (thongh it contains the only lines of Sir 
Walter’s that have attained the rank of household words) ; the 
story interferes with the verse, and the verse hampers the 
story. But the spirit is grand; and the introductions to each 
canto are the perfection of that kind of writing. Scott, in- 
stinctively perhaps, found out that evil can only be held at 
arm’s length by dislocating self, and ceasing to look at the 
world from the autocentric point. Always objective! 

Monday, 19th.—Reading the “ Faery Queen ” lately, was 
much struck with the strange mixture of gorgeousness and 
austerity that must have made up Spenser’s * humour:”a 
medley of crudity, affectation, puritanism and_ splendour. 
His Red-Cross Knight is an ideal type of Elizabethan 
England. 

Friday, 30th.—George Meredith's “ Diana ” very able, but 
surely too obscure in its diction: full of oracle and epigram 
of which the point is not always easy to discover: E, G. 
“ The worldling holds to-day but not the morrow. Us too he 
holds for the day, to punish us if we have temporal cravings. 
He scatter’s his gifts to the abject, tossing to us rebels bare 
dog-biscuit. But the life of the spirit is beyond his region, 
we have our morrow in his day when we crave nought of him.” 
A meaning is to be found, but it does not represent ease for 
the novel-reader. The book strikes one as full of great quali- 
ties, but deficient in small charms.* 

Tuesday, August 1oth—To Liverpool with F, who is to go 
to Canada by Allan line,f 

Wednesday, 11th.—D. S,, an old schoolmate at Anstey’s, 
Rugby, called at our Hotel early and took us to an Exhibition 
called, by local humour, “ The Shipperies.” A real schooner 





one of the founders of the Fortnightly Review. He hada fine house and 
Library at Hampstead, but died prematurely in 1888: mudtts tlle bonis 
flebilis occtait. 

° This is the story of Mrs. Norton alluded to above in noting Hayward’s 
death : its accuracy is strongly questioned. 
+ My son Frank, going out to his kinsfolk ; never to return, poor boy. 
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and lighthouse in the grounds. S. the same bright good- 
natured fellow one recollects five and forty years ago. We 
dined with him and his family at night. Wehad never been at 
Liverpool before ; it struck one as an extended Bristol; full 
of such graven images as made one wish the 2nd clause of the 
Decalogue were better observed. 

Thursday, 12th.—We took F. on board the “ Polynesian ” 
off Birkenhead and left him there. 

Wednesday, 18th —At Mold, North Wales, Yesterday called 
onan old military acquaintance living in a house built by 
Edward I. The dining-room had a wagon-vaulted ceiling, with 
a stout hook embedded in the masonry from which a hostile 
official was hanged during the Wars of the Roses. Spent to- 
day at Chester, looking at the Cathedral and the “ Rows,” 
Dean Howson said to have spent 4 70,000 on judicious repairs 
to the fine old Church. 

Monday, 23rd.—After a few days in a lovely cottage on the 
banks of the Dovey was involved in a_ painful disaster : my 
daughter drowned, leaving a husband and two children. 

Friday, 27th.—M.’s funeral at Brookwood ; no mutes, trapp- 
ings, or frivolous expenditure, 

“ Around your tomb the Surrey fir-trees rise, 

Marie! And flying shadows cross the place; 
Your fitter shrine is in our memories 

Holding your unforgotten youth and grace ; 
And on that fond imaginary tomb 

This flower I lay, a little while to bloom.” 

Sunday, 29th,—Returned to Jersey. 

Saturday, October. 9ih—Went on a short visit to Colonel 
and Mrs. C. at Parkstone. Looked over Branksea Island, 
once the estate of the too-celebrated Colonel W. of the 
16th Lancers. Curious castle and grounds belonging to 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. — math; 

Monday, 11th.—To Isle of Purbeck in yacht. Visiting Stud- 
land, a lovely embowered village, with a Norman Church, 
built soon after the battle of Hastings but stillin use asa 
place of worship. 

Tuesday, 12th.—Back to Oxford : Morfill, Master of Balliol, 
R. Poole, and Warden. 

Sunday, 1yth.—To S. Mary’s ; interesting—rather sceptical 
sermon by-——. In afternoon to Morfill’s Tabagie, meeting 
Rhys and Rogers, The latter told a story of a Western 
Magnate seeing a print of the Madonna ina cottage, with a 
Pope or Saint kneeling at her feet. The noble Lord said 
something about superstition: “ Lor! No,” said the good 
woman of the house; “ that’s a lady as don’t want to marry, 
but she tells the good gentleman to take her sister, ‘ Ave 
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Maria,’ ses she, as you see it printed at the bottom.” T. R, told 
the story witha skill probably derived from much practice. 

Dined in Hall at Balliol, 

Monday, 25th.—Forenoon at India Office, looking at the 
portraits, by Reynolds, Lawrence, Zoffany, etc. In the after- 
noon to an interesting meeting of R. H. Soc., at the Record 
Office in Fetter Lane, Mr. Hubert Hall read a paper on 
Domesday Book, and Lord Aberdare made a very good 
address, 

Tuesday, 26th.—Back to Oxford. 

Friday, November 5th.—To the new theatre, where Mr, 
Benson was playing O/hello to Beerbohm Tree’s Jago: good 
acting with modest accessories, Benson struck us as too de- 
clamatory. But one often feels inclined to agree with C. Lamb 
about Shakespere ; z¢., that he reads better than he plays. 
Yet it is undoubted that he wrote chiefly to fill his theatre and 
showed no consciousness that he was producing literature, as 
he does in the Sonnets. And think of the theatre of his day, 
a scaffold without scenery ; and Desdemona or Ophelia rendered 
by blackguard boys of fifteen. 

Thursday, 11th.—Read Oliphant’s Ancient English : a book 
of much instruction and pleasure ; only that the author ex- 
presses somewhat exaggerated sorrow at what he calls the 
neglect of our language and its “* romancising ” in the reign of 
Henry III, and his son, when the higher classes in England 
had more important work in hand than the academic preser- 
vation of the vernacular. And it is just the pleasant blending 
of Platt-Deutsch and Romance in our speech that forms the 
prosperity of our literature. But the exclusive pursuit of any 
study tends to narrow the mind ; and specialists like this 
author learn to love Bede and Layamon more than they do 
Milton or Gibbon. Then, again (for plain folks), what a_ con- 
fusion to find these writings, that are unintelligible without 
srammar and dictionary, called “‘ English !” What on earth 
has itin common with what is known to us by that name ? 
On the other hand there had been for years an accepted name 
for it which everyone understood, and which, quite correctly 
enough, represented it as a combination of the dialects of the 
Anglians of the East and the Saxons of the South. 

Sunday, 14l4h.—Dined with Rev. LI, Thomas, at Jesus, 
and afterwards sate in his rooms with Lindsay, Grose of 

ueen’s, and other agreeable company. The host had com- 

osed a Sonnet upon the learned Professor of History, of 
which I obtained a copy ; it is illustrative of the last preceding 
entry of this diary. [Mr. T. shy about showing the lines ; but 


L. wrote them out for me, from memory. ; 
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A PORTRAIT. 

I am Sir Oracle ; when my tongue wags 

—Aye ! or my beard—let no man call his soul 
His own, or flout me with the filthy rags 

Of an opinion free from my control ; 
Let Shelley-chatterers style my gait a roll, 

And witless upstarts criticise my bags : 
I am English, Saxon ; rough as Keltic crags, 

One grand historic rude self-centered whole. 
Ancient is modern, modern ancient too, 

I have said so myriad times: who doubts it ? Fool ! 
I want some nincompoop to state his view, 

lll smash him, flat as Froude or Martin Rule, 
Yea ! by my halidom, certes, God wot. 

I am the Oxford Witenagemot.”’ 


Thursday, 18th,—Dined at Queen’s with M. Afterwards he 
and Dr. Birkbeck Hill came to my quarters. Dr. H. observed 
that Croker, however inaccurate in a few minor matters, was a 
valuable source of information, quite unjustly discredited by 
Macaulay. 

Thursday, 25th.—(In London) Afternoon (éé/e a ¢éte with 
Lady who made a noticeable remark on the decay of the 
feudal aristocracy : “It was our own fault : we went too fast. 
We thought it would last for ever.” 

Sunday, 23th.—To S. Bride’s, morning service, and lunch at 
the Vicarage ; then A. H. went with me to Paddington, where 
I took the G. W. R. for Slough ; and there I dined and slept. 
My host, as usual, full of knowledgeable talk and courteous 
consideration. An unbroken friendship of nearly half a 
century. asd Uae neers 

Monday, 20th.—Dined with Ralston at Arts Club: * Forbes 
Robertson, Prof. Douglas, two Mahomedan nobles from Hai- 
darabad, a Russian General, two natives of the Sandwich 
Islands, etc. Much after-dinner international speech making. 
The strangest medley, but very agreeable. The Russian made 
the sensible remark that national misunderstandings arose from 
nations not understanding one another : put in French it made 
a passable epigram. 

Wednesday, December ist.—Undertook some lives for the 
Dictionary of National Biography, returning to Jersey by the 
Southampton boat. 








* William Shedden, assumed the name of Ralston ; born 1828, educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge ; called to the Bar, but never practised ; 
employed in British Museum Library ; died 1889. Spent some time in 
Russia and published works on the History and Literature of that country, 
with translations of some of the writings of Turgenieff. 
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[The rest of the month passed at home without event. The 
weather was fine, and some reading and writing went on. We 
sat up till midnight on the 31st and then threw open the 
front-door to “ let the New Year in.” The night being clear 
and still, I looked at the far-off splendour and wondered if the 
sphere’s mysterious calm concealed sorrow in proportion to 
our own—Salis, the Swiss Guard, says : 

“ Klag ist ein miston im Chore der Sfaren. ” 

I have noted during the year some good ideas on Pessimism, 
a curious philosophy, ‘“‘ made in Germany,” from oriental 
materials ; repudiated by the best French thinkers; and not 
very seriously taken in England. 

The St. James’s Gazette had a thoughtful word or two (2nd 
January 1886) in an article on Dante :— 

“Dante makes melancholy dismally punished in Purgatory ; 
though his own interior gaiety... is so interior—and its 
outward aspect so grim—that he is vulgarly considered to 
have himself been a sinner in this sort... The good and 
brave heart is-always gay ; inthis sense, that, although it may 
be afflicted by its own troubles and by those of others, it 
refuses in the darkest moment to consent to despondency...” 
And elsewhere the writer formulates a simple equation that is 
not always borne in mind ;—‘ Life is joy,” which is ex- 
plained by the expansion, “ In proportion as life is high and 
pure it becomes gay.” 

Mrs. Lynn Linton has well said :— 

“Most of us take what we choose to call a‘ melancholy 
pleasure ’ in making ourselves needlessly unhappy... We 
go back to the scene of departed joys that we may become 
pessimists by comparing the radiant. Then with the mournful. 
Now ; and we mow down all the humble growths of satisfac- 
tion and mild enjoyment which had begun to make the withered 
pastures tolerably green again...” [Pasion Carew. | 

Yet it was Dante who first proclaimed that a sorrow’s crown 
of sorrow was remembering happier things. Poor Alfred de 
Musset, folisson as he often seems, has eagerly combated this 
opinion in his “ Souvenir,” a poem nevertheless written in 
that condition of wounded vanity which—especially to a 
Frenchman—is a source of very deep suffering: his words 
may be thus expressed in English :— 


‘Why saidst thou, Dante, that ’tis grief’s worst sting 
To think, in sorrow, on past happiness ? 

What spasm from thee such bitter cry could wring, 
Such insult to distress ? 

Is then the light less certain or less glad, 

And, when night falls, forgotten in the gloom ? 
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Is it from thee, Spirit sublimely sad, 
That we receive that doom ? 
No! by the splendour of yon tranquil moon ! 
Not from thy true heart blasphemy so void ; 
A happy memory is a brighter boon 
Than passing bliss enjoyed,” 
This in the vein of our own manly Dryden ;— 
Not Heaven itself over the past has power, 
For what has been has been ; and I have had my hour.” 

















Art. I1L—THE TEMPLES AND SHRINES 
OF NIKKO. 


Nikk6 wo minai uchi wa 
“ Kekko ” to iii na. 





Que no ha visto 4 Sevilla 
No ha visto 4 una maravilla 





T ALF the Globe lies between Nikko and fair Seville ;-.so 
it is somewhat strange to find the tribute to both places 
embodied in almost identical words. Few of us have seen 
them both and can make any comparison; but, having spent 
some time among the wonderful Japanese shrines hidden on 
the wooded hills of Nikko, I naturally want to persuade others 
to visit them too. To see all the temples would take weeks ; 
to describe them in a few pages is an impossibility. If I could 
reproduce here the painted photographs which are so artistic 
and cost so little, I might be able to convey a fairly correct 
idea of the wonders of architecture and decoration ; but without 
them I fear I am courting failure. 

Nikko is the name both of the district and of the town. 
The district lies about 100 miles north of Tokio, the capital, 
but the town and two valleys leading up to Lake Chusenji and 
Mount Nantaizan are the interesting parts and are visited 
yearly by thousands of Japanese, who find there objects on 
which to expend their piety, reverence, and love of beauty in 
full. It was first discovered in the eighth century by a 
Buddhist devotee, Shodo Shonin. Led by visions of a great 
mountain on the summit of which lay a holy sword, he 
penetrated into the valley, and lived the life of a hermit at 
what is now known as Nikko town, preparing himself by 
austerities and prayer for his quest. After many unsuccessful 
attempts he at last reached the great Lake and succeeded in 
climbing the mountain overlooking it. Inspired by the belief 
that this wild region must be the abode of the Gods, he built 
a temple onthe slopes of Nantaizan and returned to Nikko, 
where he eventually died. Before his death he founded the 
monastery of Hombo, which has been maintained to the present 
date under the name of Manwaughi, in memory of its founder. 
As years went on other Buddhist temples were built round it, 
and Shinto temples also appeared, for the two national religions 
existed side by side through many centuries in perfect accord, 
borrowing doctrine and ceremonial from each other. The 
Abbots of the monastery exercised jurisdiction and control 
over all the Buddhist temples in the neighbourhood, and the 
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place grew in sanctity and importance until the year 1616, 
when the event occurred which has made it now the most 
venerated place of pilgrimage in Japan. 

At that time Japan was under the rule of the Tokugawa 
dynasty. It is now generally known that the Mikado has 
always been, in theory at least, the temporal as well as the 
spiritual King of Japan, and up tothe 12th century he was 
undoubtedly the Sovereign Ruler, and the Shogun his Com- 
mander-in-Chief. In later years the Mikado was reduced 
to a nonentity and the Shogun became the actual King and 
was treated as such both by the people and by foreigners 
until the middle of the present century. This view of his 
position was strengthened by the conditions under which the 
Mikado lived. His claim to divine descent is even now 
firmly believed in by the mass of the people. He lived 
in the strictest seclusion, was kept shrouded from public 
gaze when he left the precincts of his Palace for religious 
purposes, and was so holy that his feet might not even touch 
the ground. To this day nobody may look down on him, and 
when, quite lately, he consented to pass through the Foreign 
Settlement in procession, strict orders had to be given by the 
Consuls that no one was to take up a position in any building 
above the ground floor. The people of Japan, therefore, in the 
Middle Ages knew nothing of him, To them the Shogun 
was King. Their great lords, the Daimyos, went to his Court 
every year to report on their districts and give security for 
their loyalty, and his emissaries brought the sentence of 
execution by Harakiri to. those nobles who had incurred royal 
displeasure. Such being the Shogun’s position, it will be 
understood why, when lyeyasu, the greatest of them all, desired 
to be buried at Nikko, a memorial was erected to him worthy 
of agreat King, That it is the most splendid memorial ever 
raised to King or Warrior, is due to the artistic perfection of 
the religion that hallowedHt. - 

When Buddhism was introduced into Japan from China, 
through Corea, at the end of the 6th century, it brought with 
ita ritual already formulated and embellished with all that 
was perfect in Chinese art, At that time the Japanese, under 
the influence of Shintoism, their national religion, were a 
simple people, ignorant of any of the arts for which they are 
now celebrated. Shintoism has been described by Sir Ernest 
Satow, the authority on the subject, as a “compound of 
ancestor-worship and nature-worship with no moral teaching 
beyond what is contained in the exhortation to follow your 
natural impulses and obey the Mikado’s decrees.” Its tenets 
did not permit of any form of temple but the simplest construc- 
tion: there. were no images of the Gods and very few emblems ; 
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no decoration, no carving, no painting, the severest simplicity 
everywhere. To this day a pure Shinto temple is built on 
lines as primitive asa fetish hutin Africa and is as bare of 
ornament as a Non-conformist Chapel. Buddhism with its 
elaborate ceremonial and beauty of decoration came as a revela- 
tion tothe Japanese. It was adopted as the Court religion 
almost at once, and from that time Japanese have been perfect- 
ing the arts that it brought. 

This conception of Buddhism will seem strange to those 
of us who know of it only asa purified Hinduism; but it 
must be remembered that the religion was already twelve 
hundred years old. It took no longer for primitive Christianity 
to develop into the Holy Catholic Church. But the parallel 
is not exact, for Japanese Buddhism is a retrogression as 
well as a development. Siddartha had disappeared; he was 
no longer the Buddha, but had developed as many avatars as 
Vishnu or Siva. Of these the purest are Amida, essential 
Godhead,} with no mark of humanity except his form, who 
dimly suggests Brahma and is generally represented sitting 
with hands resting in his lap and eyes bent down in 
abstraction. Shaka, who usually appears with a hand raised 
in the act of exhortation, most nearly represents the 
original Buddha, and of him one meets several forms, Dainichi, 
Yakushi and others, Jizo, a very human avatar, asa priest 
with a shaven head,is the most popular, his figure being 
frequently met with by country roadsides, These three preserve 
the appearance of the original Buddha, being Hindu in type 
of face and all wearing the abstracted look associated with the 
early conception. Sakya is, of course, Sakya Muni and Amida 
has been identified by Sir Ernest Satow with Amitabha, the 
earliest metaphysical conception of the Buddha, dating back 
to the great catholic movement in Buddhism known as the 
Mahayana system and introduced in Northern India about the 
first century. 

Besides these three there are a host of minor gods, most of 
them derived from the Hindu Pantheon, in idea at least, and 
dating back to the pre-Chinese period, too, These are re- 
presented by grotesque and monstrous images with nothing 
Japanese about them in face or dress—almost exact reproduc- 
tions of the polytheistic forms of the early centuries, Some, 
again, are simpler and only quaint in appearance, and belong 
probably to a much later date; possibly being Japanese in 
origin. The most important of these minor gods are Fudo, 
the God of Wisdom, Kwannon in his or her many forms 
as thousand-handed, horse-headed, etc., Benten, the God of 
Luck, and many others—all the natural outcome of the 
necessity of making religion intelligible to the miass of 
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humanity. One attribute of Hinduism has fortunately never 
appeared in Japanese Buddhism at least. The nameless 
horrors that are crowded into the decoration on a Hindu temple 
find no place in a Japanese temple, the wanton riot of 
naturalism being entirely absent from any of the cults into 
which the religion has developed since its introduction. 

There were other noticeable features of Buddhism in the 17th 
century. It had absorbed some of the few distinctive emblems 
of Shintoism, just as Christianity borrowed the ceremonies of 
ancient Rome and Mahommed annexed the sanctity of the 
Kaabah for his own creed ; and further it was living in such 

eace and amity with the disestablished religion that the minor 
gods of both became confused, so that it is now impossible in 
many cases to separate them. Such, then, was Buddhism when 
lyeyasu’s shrine was built, and its supremacy remained undis- 
puted during the whole of the 18th century and even up to 
the last few years. When Iyemitzu, the third Shogun of the 
Tokugawa Dynasty, died, in 1654, he also was buried at Nikko, 
and a shrine only less magnificent than I[yeyasu’s was erected in 
his honour, Temple after temple full of the most beautiful 
works of art rose round the shrines, and the great Daimyos vied 
with one another in enriching Nikko with a wealth of devotional 
offerings. The end came in 1868. The Mikado, supported by 
foreign influence, threw off the yoke of the Shogunate, and the 
State Church went down in the crash; Buddhism was dis- 
established, and Shintoism regained the position it had held 
thirteen hundred years before. Fortunately the wave of 
reaction only touched the beauties of Nikko and did not sweep 
them away. During the civil war preceding the change, the 
Opposing armies, at the intercession of the Abbot, avoided 
Nikko, and when it was over, the purification of the temples 
did not descend into Vandalism. The shrine of Iyeyasu alone 
was disturbed. The Images of the Gods, the utensils and 
emblems of Buddhist ceremonial,-were removed, and priests of 
the Shinto faith now conduct their services in its precincts, but 
no attempt was made to destroy the beauty of decoration, 
though it was opposed to every canon of the revived religion. 
lyemitzu’s shrine was not touched, and there, as well as in other 
temples in Nikko, the Buddhist priests continue their services 
as before. 

It has been necessary to say something about the Govern- 
ment «nd religions before attempting a description of the 
place, otherwise the reader would have been puzzled at the 
mixture of Buddhism and Shintoism found onthe same spot; 
but now I will proceed with the main subject of this article, 
The town of Nikko lies, at a height of two thousand feet, on the 
sides of steep hills sloping down tothe cleft or ravine—it is 
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little more—in which flows the Daiya-gawa stream. It can be 
reached now by railway; but the old approach was by two 
roads leading from Utsonomiyain the plains. These roads, 
the Reiheishi Kaido and the Nikko Kaido, which meet about 
four miles out, are a fitting approach for the wonderful shrines, 
being magnificent avenues of closely planted Cryptomeria., 
Imagine, instead of our straggling banyans, gigantic trees 10 
to 20 feet in circumference, growing straight up with hardly a 
branch for the first 50 feet and often rising to a height of more 
than 200 feet. Their stately columns are set within a few 
feet of each other, sometimes almost touching, while their 
branches over-arch the road, so that, gazing down through the 
vista, one is reminded of the nave of a Gothic cathedral with 
its row of lofty pillars ending in the narrowing proportions of 
the choir. 

Passing up this avenue, along which in former days the 
envoys of the Mikado brought the yearly offerings to the 
shrine of lyeyasu, one emerges into the stony lower town 
of Nikko, at the other end of which is the Daiya-gawa stream. 
This is spanned by the Sacred Bridge, a beautiful wooden 
structure covered with dark red lacquer, which is reserved for the 
use of the Royal Family. Itisa flat arch resting on massive 
granite supports that stand on, but are not attached to, the rocks 
below. This system of construction is universal in Japan, the 
heaviest buildings being supported on large flat stones on the 
surface of the ground. Crossing the stream by another bridge, 
one climbs the steep hill opposite, and a few minutes’ walk brings 
one to the broad road leading up to the Main Shrine. On the 
right is the Manwanghi monastery, founded by Shodo Shonin ; 
on the left is an Imperial residence and at the end is Iyeyasu’s 
shrine. Looking towards it, one sees the gate nearly hidden 
among the Cryptomeria which cover the steep hill on which 
the Shrine is built. As one approaches it, the delicate outline 
of the Torii, spanning the path, is seen between two gigantic 
trees. The Torii is a structure peculiar to Japan. In its 
most elaborate form, as seen here, it consists of two uprights 
with a cross piece resting on the top, the ends of which pro- 
ject and are curved upwards. A few feet below is another 
cross piece which is let into the uprights, sometimes project- 
ing, and is connected with the upper beam by a bar in the 
centre. This Torii is about 30 feet high, built of granite, the 
uprights being duo-lithic, and has on its centre bar a tablet 
engraved with an inscription stating that it was presented by 
one of the Royal Princes, The Torii was originally a Shinto 
religious emblem, though no one has been able to explain its 
significance satisfactorily, and in that form it consists of two 
uprights and one straight cross piece only. Buddhism 
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elaborated it into its present graceful pattern, and it is now 
found spanning roads leading to any sacred spot. 

Passing up a flight of steps through the Torii, the first build- 
ing one notices is a five-storeyed Pagoda such as is always 
found associated with a correct Buddhist temple. As the 
Pagoda is an extreme development of Buddhist temple 
architecture, and as its form is more or less familiar to most 
people, it will serve as an example of what that architecture 
is. It must be borne in mind that Buddhist temple architec- 
ture is as distinct from Japanese domestic architecture asa 
Cathedral is from a suburban villa. Mr. Chainberlain, of 
Tokyo, the great authority on things Japanese speaks of it 
as having its origin here in India. If so, it has disappeared 
as completely as the religion itself, for Hindu temples differ 
from Japanese temples in form, material and decoration— 
in fact in everything. In the first place stone is never used 
in the temple structure, though there is often a granite plat- 
form and steps leading up to it. Every part of the structure 
is of massive wooden beams, The basement is a frame of 
short uprights and strong connecting cross-pieces on which 
the floor is laid, and from this frame the strong main 
uprights of the building rise and are joined at the top by 
beams. There are no real walls, the space between the 
uprights being filled with light wood work that carries no 
weight and is pierced and carved in decoration. Half way up 
a lower roof projects like an immense over-hanging eave and 
sweeps down in the curve familiar to everyone from pictures 
of pagodas, Its weight is carried by a series of joists, one 
above the other resting on, and projecting from, a huge beam 
in the structure, in the form of a cantilever. The main up- 
rights continue above this roof, being joined higher up by 
more cross-beams and on these rests the weight of the main 
roof, which is in the regular pattern of a straight ridge. This 
also sweeps down. and_outwards nearly to the full extent of 
the lower roof and is supported on tier above tier of joists in 
the same manner. These. joists are sometimes extended be- 
yond the point where they take the weight and are finely 
carved, The roof is either covered with large dark-grey 
overlapping tiles or sheathed in metal, There is frequently a 
narrow verandah round the building supported on corbels from 
underneath the floor; but in-no case are there any posts on it 
connecting with or supporting the lower roof.* From this 
description it will be gathered that a pagoda is an ordinary 








* It must be understood that the above describes the apparent structure. 
The supporting joists of the roof may be carried through into the interior 
of the building, and I have heard it suggested that they are weighed with 
stones inside as a c»unter-balance, 
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temple with a very small floor area and raised to five storeys, 
with the corresponding number of roofs. : 

Nikko pagoda is 18 feet square and rises to a height of 104 
feet, terminating in a tall slender spire. It is lacquered red 
outside and has the usual bells hanging from the corners of 
all the roofs, which are sheathed in copper. Entering the 
building, one is dazzled by the splendour of gold and shimmer 
of red lacquer. The small room seems full of smooth shining 
pillars. One in the centre and four grouped close round it 
are of bright gold, and the beams resting on them are beauti- 
fully painted with gigantic blue dragons, that sprawl on a gold 
ground, while in the ceiling above are gilt panels set off by 
black lacquer framing. The pillars at the corners are lac- 
quered a deep red, and the painted ceiling above displays 
chrysanthemums on a white ground. A _ high platform in 
bright red lacquer, ornamented with gold, fills the centre, and 
on itrest four large golden images of Buddha seated on the 
sacred lotus with their curved and pointed halos of shining 
black lacquer, picked out with gold, making a background 
for the golden figures and standing out against the golden 
pillar in the centre. They represent four different aspects of 
Shaka, the Buddha, and in spite of the Shinto revival are 
allowed to remain, the Pagoda being outside the gates of the 
Shrine. 

I wish it were possible to give any real idea of this blaze 
of gold, gleaming lacquer, and delicate painting; with it 
before one’s eyes one is apt to wonder in what other tiny 
shrine one has found so much wealth of decoration blended 
with such true art that there is no trace of gaudiness or 
over-elaboration. This Pagoda by itself would make a worthy 
memorial, and yet it is only the first of the many treasures of 
art in the Shrine. 

Crossing a courtyard, one reaches the first gate, called the 
Niomon. It is a double-roofed porch supported on twelve 
red-lacquered pillars that form compartments, two on each 
side of the gateway. The outer niches used to contain the 
Nio gigantic figures of two Gods in menacing attitudes, 
who are supposed to scare away demons, Incidentally one 
notices how far Buddhism has travelled when one learns 
that they are identified with Brahma and Indra. They were 
removed to Iyemitzu’s Shrine on the Shinto revival, and 
their places are now occupied by two quaint figures called the 
Ama-inu and Koma-inu, half lion, half dog shaped. These 
were originally in the back niches and now occupy their 
proper places as Shinto demon-scarers. The gateway, though 
finely carved and painted, is not as grand as others, and it is 
impossible to describe more than those which are most 
noticeable 
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Entering the Court, one is faced by three large red build- 
ings containing Iyeyasu’s relics, and on the left is the stable 
of the sacred horge that carries the soul of Iyeyasu in 
sacred procession once a year. There is a curious design on 
the stable consisting of three monkeys, one with its hand over 
its mouth, the other two covering their eyes and ears res- 
pectively: they are supposed neither to see, hear nor speak 
any evil. They are not related to Hanuman, his place being 
taken in Japan by Inari, the Fox God. In this Court is 
placed a Holy water cistern about § feet long which is 
covered by a canopy, curved like a temple roof, and supported 
by twelve slender granite pillars tipped with engraved brass. 
White dragons are carved on the lower beams and golden 
dragons and flowers decorate the beam above. Near to it is 
the library containing the Buddhist scriptures in a case which 
is a fine example of the richness of Buddhist temple acces- 
sories. It is revolving, octagonalin shape, and lacquered a 
rich red, with golden pillars between the doors, the framework 
being delicately painted in colours on a gold ground, About 
a foot from the case are larger pillars of gold laid on red lac- 
quer supporting the canopy, and underneath are panels with 
scenes of birds and water on a blue ground. Outside isa 
Torii in bronze ornamented solely by the Tokugawa crest, 
a trefoil, the points of the leaves touching and enclosed in a 
circle, 

Passing under this, one ascends a flight of granite steps 
into a court containing a temple dedicated to Yakushi, 
which is a perfect gem of art. He is one of the aspects of 
Shaka, the Buddha, and was peculiarly venerated by lyeyasu: » 
for this reason the temple has escaped purification, and the 
shaven Buddhist priests can still be seen holding their ser- 
vices there. Its exterior is of red lacquer, the best in Nikko, 
and a heavy portico supported on gilt elephant’s heads rising 
from red lacquer-pillars shadows the copper-sheathed steps 
and throws the interior into dim obscurity. When accustomed 
to the half light, one sees that the chamber is divided long- 
itudinally by a row of pillars that carry a light wall reaching 
to the ceiling, The main walls for part of their height are 
concealed by hanging mats and embroideries, but higher up 
are divided into varied lines of ornamentation, extending round 
the room and over the pillars. Birds, carved and painted with 
wonderful fidelity to nature, fill one line ; above are medallions 
of clustered flowers of every variety, and so on, line above line 
of delicate tracery and carving, painted with the brightest hues 
on wings of birds and petals of flowers, some glowing with 
gold, some hidden in shade, up to the ceilings where one huge 
dragon, magnificently executed in sepia, stretches its. coils 
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across from end to end, Behind the pillars is the shrine, the 
altar being raised on a black lacquered platform, with a red 
balustrade that extends the whole lengtlf of the room. The 
large golden images of the God stands on the altar fronted by 
two small images of saints and flanked by twelve images of 
his followers, one of them being Iyeyasu himself, that are 
ranged down the long platform on each side. 

On the altar in front of the God are the invariable bronze 
temple utensils, a slender vase with curved handles, a smaller 
incense burner, with a lion surmounting the lid, and the candle- 
stick in the form now familiar to everyone—a stork standing on 
a tortoise with bent head holding the spray for the candlestick, 
Other religious utensils are small stands and boxes—beautiful 
specimens of gold lacquer, In the making of this, the finest 


| form of the art, the gold is applied to the plain lacquered sur- 


face in several processes, the groundwork being a fine sprink- 
ling of gold dust. On this the design is outlined and then 
worked in with gold in every conceivable manner, inlaid, 
raised, plated, washed and sprinkled, the finished work being 
of great artistic and intrinsic value. 

Gold lacquer is largely used in temple ornaments and em- 
blems, some of the sets being priceless. It is impossible to 
describe all the wonders of art in this temple; but, whether 
seen when the monotonous chant and fragrant incense of 
worship steal up to the carved roof, or when in absolute 
silence the dimness is intensified by the bright sunshine out- 
side, and the eye can wander undistracted from shining pillars 
to painted blossoms, it is a thing of beauty not to be for- 
gotten. 

The next courtyard is inclosed by a long line of clois- 
ters, broken in the centre by the Great Yomeinon Gate, 
Below are rows of sacred lanterns five feet high, votive offer- 
ings from Daimyos, some of cut granite, others of wrought 
bronze, all pillar-shaped and richly ornamented with geometri- 
cal designs and medallions of the Tokugawa crest, The back 
of the cloister forms a screen divided into paneled compart- 
ments, carved and painted with flower and bird designs. In one 
a hawk sweeps down on nestling doves ; in another peacocks 
strut with expanded tails; herons in flight fill a third, and so 
on through the series, with wonderful variety, all nearly life-size 
and, in spite of their exposure to the air for over 250 years, 
in splendid preservation. The gate is double-storeyed but 
has, instead of a lower roof, a balcony which, not projecting 
so far, does not hide the intricate carving under the main roof. 
The porch rests on twelve white pillars with geometrical 
designs and medallions. On one of them is a carved tiger, the 
markings on its coat being produced by the natural grain of 
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the wood: another has the pattern carved upside down, an 
intentional error, lest the perfection of the gate decoration 
should excite the jealousy of evil spirits and bring misfortune 
on the house of Tokugawa. On the lower cross-beams boldly 
carved lions, painted white, stand out at the corners over the 
pillars, and above, on a long frieze, are scenes from Chinese 
domestic life brightly coloured. The joists are black-lacquer- 
ed and terminate in a row of golden lions bearing on their 
backs the white balcony ornamented with flowers enclosed in 
scrolls. Above the gallery the pillars and cross-beams are 
again white, but bear carved white dragons, instead of lions. 

Higher up again, the joists, instead of being decorated with, 
are actually carved into, dragon forms, tier above tier, stretching 
further and further out as they rise one above the other until 
their details are lost in the shadow of the overhanging roof, The 
dragons are all in shining black lacquer, wonderful in grotesque 
variety, their front aspect being a row of gaping mouths and 
distended nostrils and their side view a mass of writhing and 
twisted coils. One is naturally reminded of Gargoyles on a 
Cathedral ; but the influence of expelled evil spirits is incorrect, 
the dragon being, on the contrary, the National Emblem.* 

The beams forming this dragon design are huge, but even 
then one is amazed at an audacity that converts the supports of 
a massive roof into a scheme of decoration. 

Passing through a gateway, one sees first the building 
used for the Kagura, a sacred Shinto dance, and then a fine 
red-lacquered building that formerly contained the altar for 
burning fragrant cedar during Buddhist services. Directly 
opposite the Kagurado is the Karamon gate of the Main 
Shrine, which, though not structurally as fine as the Yomeinon, 
is remarkable for the beauty of its pillars and doors. The 
pillars and door-framing are decorated with carved branches 
and sprigs of plum trees and bamboos and a fine dragon, all on 
a white ground. The folding doors have clusters of flowers 
in coloured woods with a white geometrical pattern as 
background, and represent arrangements of natural flowers 
according to the most perfect designs of the school that 
governs the art. This art has been raised toa science by 
the Japanese and is embodied in many of their domestic 
ceremonials, besides having its own esoteric ideas and develop- 
ments. 

Passing through this gateway, one is at last opposite the 
Haiden, or Oratory of the principal temple in the Shrine. 

The outside is of shining black lacquer, and is approached 





- *T have sometimes wondered what are a Japanese gentleman’s 
feelings when he sees a St. George and Dragon sovereign. Fortunately 
it is not Current in Japan. = 
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by steps sheathed in copper leading on to a narrow verandah 
protected by a black balustrade ornamented with brass. A 
massive portico shadows the steps and rests on four white 
pillars connected with the building by beams disguised as 
ornaments, The two outside beams are huge white dragons 
whose tails pierce the building, while the front parts of their 
bodies are thiust through the capitals of the portico pillars, 
their arched necks and fierce heads stretching well out beyond. 
The other two beams are sprays of flowers treated in a like 
manner, The entrance is by three pairs of folding doors 
with arabesques of peonies in gilt relief on their panels, below 
a pierced geometrical pattern. Over the doors, and continued 
round the building outside, are medallions of painted birds, 
while panels of gold lacquer and black pierced screens between 
the pillars admit light into the interior. 

Inside, the temple, though no longer crowded with the 
images and emblems of the former Buddhist régime and thus 
forming a marked contrast to the Yakushi temple, is a wonder 
of decorative art. In the first chamber the wall space at each 
end is filled to a height of about eight feet by sliding panels 
with paintings of bamboo, pine and plum, on a gold ground 
hidden behind hanging screens of fine reeds covered with blue 
figured silk. Above the panels is a frieze of peacocks and 
doves, and over that again, a border of geometrical design with 
a gold ground partly concealed by pictures of celebrated 
Japanese poets. Here the framing of the ceiling begins ; but 
in between the shining black joists are finely carved and 
painted flowers in high relief. The supports of the ceiling 
bend up in a series of curves in polished black lacquer and end 
in the long transverse ribs which cross one another above the 
room. These are finely modelled in black lacquer with engraved 
brass and enclose about 200 panels, on which are blue dragons 
coiled on a gold ground inside round medallions, the corners 
filled with clusters of peonies and other flowers. On each side 
is a small antechamber, fomerly the private rooms of the 
Shogun and the Abbot of Nikko. The walls are lined with 
large carved panels depicting eagles in trees, the various 
colours being produced by different woods let into the panels, 
and in one of the rooms an angel surrounded by chrysanthe- 
mums is painted on the ceiling. 

The only objects connected with worship are a Buddhist 
gong and the two sacred Shinto emblems, the Mirror and 
the Gohei. The Mirror is, strictly speaking, the sole emblem 
in Shintoism, but even its significance is not explained, and 
the Gohei are strips of white paper cut in a peculiar shape ; 
the modern form of the cloth-offerings of earlier times. In 
this temple the Mikado’s presentation Gohei of thick gold 
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paper are alone admitted, and hang on a beautiful gold 
lacquer stand. The next room has the same scheme of 
decoration on its walls, but birds replace the dragons on 
the ceiling. A panel of black lacquer with raised golden 
flowers is let into one wall, and on a dais are silver vases 
containing finely wrought silver sprigs of pine, bamboo, and 
plum, and four tables of gold lacquer inlaid with mother-of- 
earl. Six double doors lead into the next chamber, the roof 
of which is supported on pillars, some of plain carved wood, 
others lacquered and overlaid with gold, while the walls and 
friezes are painted with phoenixes and peonies. The ceiling 
also has phoenixes, instead of dragons, all differently designed 
in its panels. The only objects here are gold and silver Gohei 
standing on a lacquered table in gold and silver vases, One 
more room is decorated with peonies and hawks in its friezes, 
and clusters of flowers on a gold ground on the ceiling, and 
has for its sole emblems three gold Gohei in golden vases, 
These four rooms make the Oratory and Inner Shrine, and 
here the soul of Iyeyasu is supposed to dwell, Their decora- 
tion baffles description and would require the pen of a Ruskin 
to do justice to it: all one can say is that the note of the whole 
work is delicacy and harmony and the result arrived at perfec- 
tion. 

One thing more remains to be seen : one passes out of the 
courtyard on to the steep hill-side among the trees where a 
broad flight of granite steps with a moss-grown balustrade 
winds up the slope. One climbs higher and higher and further 
from the temples until at last, passing under a Torii, one stands 
before the tomb itself. One sees a large bronze casket with 
a curved canopy over it, fronted on the granite steps below by 
the flower vase, incense burner, and candlestick in bronze. 
A balustrade, worn and stained by many a mountain storm, 
encircles it, and all around are the tall shafts of the cryp- 
tomeria and the mosses and ferns clinging to the steep sides 
of the hill. Far below are the temples with their wonderful 
beauty in perpetual memorial of the great Shogun; but he is 
laid to rest under the pine tree shade and in the silence of 
the eternal hills. 

I have left little space for any account of the other shrine 
and the detached temples of Nikko. Of the latter the largest 
are the Jégydd6 and Hokkedo. They each contain large 
central altars for the principals God and numerous smaller 
images enclosed in ornamental upright golden caskets with 
foldings doors which make little shrines for them, These 
have doubtless come from old temples now demolished. 
Images of this sort used some years ago to be stolen by the 
priests and sold owing to the laxity caused by the dises- 
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tablishment,‘but they are difficult to procure now. In these 
two temples there are over fifty figures of Amida, Jizo, Fudo 
Kwannon and others, all finely modelled and covered with 
gold, which are devoutly worshipped by the pilgrims and 
visitors thronging the temples and making their humble 
offerings of rin, the smallest copper coin. Here, too, the 
priests scll charms, and I watched one of them explain to a 
poor woman who was journeying up the valley to Chuseni, 
the dangerous nature of the bridges and the necessity of 
providing herself with a charm against drowning. She and 
I both invested in the little folded scraps of paper inscribed 
with a Buddhist prayer. I keep mine together with one of 
the paper pellets on which a devout Shinto worshipper writes 
his name and throws into the simple temple of his religion 
as his prayer. 

The shrine of Iyemitzu is situated on a hill slope near 
Iyeyasu’s, and, in the absence of the latter, would rank 
very high among the artistic treasures of Japan. Its dis. 
tinctive characteristic is the presence of the Buddhist Gods 
and the profusion of emblems and religious utensils of great 
beauty. It is marred by the grotesque idols that fill the 
niches of its gates and are tawdry and vulgar beside their 
delicacy of decoration and richness of carving, Every sign 
of inferiority, however, vanishes when one reaches the main 
Oratory, which is in the same style as Iyeyasu’s, but more 
magnificent. The walls are a blaze of gold absolutely daz- 
zling where the sunlight through the doorway and pierced 
screens strikes them, but toned into dead gold in the dim 
light elsewhere. In the first room are large gold panels painted 
with dragons in different contorted positions, and the friezes 
and ceilings in all the rooms are an endless succession of 
dragons, phoenixes, angels and birds: one rcom alone has 
no less than a hundred lions carved, gilded and painted. But, 
in addition to the decoration, the rooms are rich with votive 
offerings and religious emblems. Magnificent brass canopies 
hang from the ceiling, sacred gongs, drums and lanterns line 
the walls, and large gold lacquered tables are covered with 
vases, boxes, and stands in profusion. Everything is of the 
richest material, solid gold and silver, inlaid mother-of-pearl, 
silk embroidery, all worked into perfect designs, Specimens 
of all are in the museums and private collections in Europe, 
but here they are crowded together and all reach the highest 
point of their respective arts. The contrast with Iyeyasu’s 
oratory is great; but there is one other point of difference 
essential to the religions. This shrine contains the tablet of 
Iyemitzu and his image in wood ; that of Iyeyasu has none. 
It is hard to decide which is the more impressive. 

CHARLES NAPIER. 


























ArT. III—RELIGIOUS ENDOWMENTS AND 
CHARITIES OF BENGAL ZEMINDARS. 


II, 


HE Metropolis of India and its suburbs contain charities 
and religious endowments on the largest scale, but 
many of the donors do not properly fall within the category of 
zemindars. The works of public beneficence of some of the 
Calcutta landholders, such as Maharajah Jotindra Mohun 
Tagore, Maharajah Doorga Charan Law, and the Seal families 
of Colootollah, have already been noticed in connection with 
the charities of the Hooghly district. Of the rest none 
perhaps equals the Mullick family of Jorabagan in point of 
liberality and munificence. Its history dates more than a 
century back, and the earliest representatives of the family 
were equally remarkable for their charity and benevolence 
with those of the later period. The dharamsala, or alms- 
house, which has become so far-famed throughout this country 
for its vast outlay for the purpose of feeding the poor and the 
hungry, is almost contemporaneous with the existence of the 
family. Its residence was formerly at Pathuriaghata and this 
dharamsala stood opposite toit, relieving the vast crowds of 
destitute people who daily flocked to it for food. 

The offer of medical relief to the sick poor at a time when 
Government dispensaries were unknown was a special feature 
of the charity of this ancient family, and it kept in its employ- 
ment a competent staff of learned native physicians to prepare 
medicines for free distribution. Of the old representatives of 
this family the name of Nilmani Mullick stands foremost in 
point of puodlic spirit and liberality. The Mullick temple of 
Jagarnath at Chorebagan owes its existence to him. Here he 
transferred the dharmasala, or alms-house, which is still 
doing capital service to the poorer classes of the native com- 
munity. The Car festival is still observed by the Mullick 
family with great pomp and magnificence, and thousands of 
paupers are enriched with gifts of cloth and money on the 
occasion of the dragging of the car through the streets of 
Calcutta amidst waving of flags and singing of songs, The 
son of Nilmoni Mullick was Rajendra Mullick, who distin- 
guished himself greatly for his “eminent services during the 
great famine of 1866-67. He opened several relief-houses at 
this time of severe distress, of which those at Chorebagan and 
Chitpur were on a grand scale. Asa lover of the fine arts, he 
stood unrivalled amongst his brethren of Bengal. His palatial 
house at Chorebagan, with its splendid marble drawing room, is 
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one of the best specimens of Eastern architecture. His love for 
the animal kingdom was great, and forthe amusement of the 
public he maintained a menagerie, wherein curious birds and 
animals had been brought from different parts of the world. The 
Calcutta Zoo owes much to his kindly interest and liberality, 
He presented numerous animals, which he had purchased at 
immense cost and at great trouble, to the Zoological Garden, 
These animals form a separate group by themselves and are 
located in a separate part of the garden, called after him the 
“ Mullick-House.” The improvement of the sanitation of 
Chorebagan, which had been notorious for unhealthiness 
throughout Calcutta, is mainly due to his exertions and in- 
defatigable energy. He offered to Government free of cost 
large plots of lands for the opening of new streets through 
this congested area. For these acts of public beneficence, the 
Government of India conferred on him the title of Raja 
Bahadur, with a Sannad anda Khilat consisting of a large 
diamond ring, 

The Mullick family of Barabazar is equally noted for its 
charity. The name of Jodu Lall Mullick is well known to the 
public of Bengal. His ancestor, Ram Mohun Mullick, built at 
an enormous cost the splendid bathing ghat which. still 
stands by the side of the Hooghly floating bridge and which 
is daily resorted to by the Marwari community of Calcutta 
in such large numbers. This ghat was dedicated to his father 
Nemai Charan Mullick, whose religious endowments at 
Ballabhpur are still extant, At atime when the Strand Road 
of Calcutta was notorious for its deep ruts and quagmires and 
full of filth and abomination, the construction of a bathing 
gehat was not an easy matter, but Ram Mohun was a zealous 
Hiodu and spared neither money nor trouble to car:y out 
his benevolent idea, by which he laid the entire Hindu 
community of Calcutta under a deep debt of gratitude. His 
youngest brother, Moti Lall Mullick, spent large sums in the 
construction of several Hindu temples at Brindavan, and his 
widow built an alms-house at Mahesh where poor people are 
fed even now every day. To the cause of Sanscrit learning the 
family have contributed materially, and the Calcutta Sanscrit 
College owes its most productive endowments to their liberality 
and munificence. No less a sumthan Ks, 1,800 is yearly 
spent in paying free stipends to one hundred sons of dond- 
fide pundits and fifty other meritorious students. The en- 
dowment is valued at about sixty thousand rupees, and an 
endowment for a nobler object could not have been created. 
Kasi Nath Mullick has embalmed his memory in the Free 
Sanscrit School, which he constructed at an immense cost and 
which now stands so conspicuously on the Harrison Road. 
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He has left sufficient funds for its maintenance, and the yearly 
cost is estimated at several thousands of rupees. There are 
also a temple at Khurdah and a religious Seminary for which 
Rs. 200 is monthly spent. By his will of 4th March, 1878, 
Kasi Nath left the bulk of his property for religious and 
charitable purposes, It is under the management of the Ad- 
ministrator-General of Bengal, and the last cash balance in 
the estate was shown to be Rs. 79,600. 

Anath Nath Mullick, the eldest son of Jodu Lall Mullick, 
subscribed the handsome sum of Rs, 20,000 towards the Lady 
Dufferin Fund and had always been instrumental in promoting 
all objects of public charity. It isa matter of great regret that 
he has been cut off so early by the hand of death. 

The Shovabazar Raj family stands second to none in 
Calcutta in point of liberality and munificence. Maharajah 
Sir Narendro Krishna Bahadur enjoys the proud privilege of 
being the acknowledged leader of the native community and 
especially of the Kayestha caste, The name, however, which 
has cast a halo of renown over the family is that of Sir 
Radha Canto Deb, By diut of great patience and un- 
remitting toil for a space of no less than forty long years, 
he produced the greatest work of his life, and, I may say, 
one of the greatest works of the nineteenth century, the Sanscrit 
lexicon, which is known throughout the civilized world as the 
‘‘Sabdakalpadruma,” and which has been the object of uni- 
versal admiration. The learned societies of Europe, such as 
the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburgh, the Royal Academy 
of Berlin, the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, the 
Oriental Societies of Germany and America, &c., testified to 
his work in the highest term of praise and showered honours 
and distinctions on him. All the Royal families of Europe, 
impressed with the high sense of the Raja’s scholarship, for- 
warded to him handsome tokens of their approbation. All this 
is very well, no doubt, but it is not_generally known to many 
that in the publication of this great Sanscrit Encyclopedia he 
spent almost a princely fortune, and I might almost say, that 
he spent the greater part of his fortune. As soon as each 
volume was published he distributed it gratis, with com- 
mendable pleasure and promptitude, amongst the learned 
pundits of the East and the savants of the West, and among the 
literary institutions of all countries where the Sanscrit language 
is cultivated and appreciated. 

Amongst his successors Maharajah Kamal Krishna Deb, 
Bahadur, was very charitably disposed. As instances of his 
liberality I may mention his endowment to the, District 
Charitable Society for the maintenance of a dozen Hindu 
widows, The Shovabazar Raj family have been famous for 
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their zeal in the construction of public roads. Maharajah 
Naba Krishna, the founder of the family, who obtained a 
medal from Lord Clive and the title of Maharajah Bahadur for 
his loyal services to the British Government during the war 
with Suraja-dowlah, constructed a good road from Diamond 
Harbour to Kalpi, a distance of 8 miles. Maharajah Kamal 
Krishna gave away a good deal of land for the construction 
of a road in the District of Tipperah, and erected a building 
for the accommodation of the Khardah Charitable Dispensary, 
In investing him with the title of Maharajah Bahadur at the 
Darbar at Belvedere, on the 14th August, 1877, His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor spoke as follows :-— 

“ The title of Raja which you have always enjoyed as a 
matter of courtesy and by popular recognition, has now been 
fully conferred upon you in recognition of your liberal support 
of every measure for the benefit of your countrymen. Your 
donations to the public charities of Calcutta have been muni- 
ficent ; you have also given largely of your wealth in support 
of dispensaries, schools, roads and other objects of public 
interest in the interior. I need only instance your magni- 
ficent donation of Rs. 10,000 to the Central Relief Fund of 
the late Bengal Famine, of Rs. 2,000 to the building fund 
of the Mayo Hospital—a hospital erected for the benefit 
of your poor countrymen, and of Rs. 1,000 to the Burdwan 
Fever Relief Fund. No subscription has ever been raised 
in Calcutta to which you have not most willingly contributed, 
and you have thus maintained the reputation for generosity of 
one of the oldest families of Calcutta.” 

Tothe Indian Science Association he gave a donation of 
Rs. 2,000 and a monthly subscription of Rs. 25. The Oriental 
Seminary of Calcutta owes much to his liberality, and the 
spacious building was constructed almost entirely at his 
expense. His munificence during the famines of 1866 and 
1874 deserves special mention. On the former occasion he 
opened a relief house at Shovabazar on an extensive scale, 
and gave away besides food, clothing and blankets to all. 
On the latter occasion he did tie same thing in his 
garden house at Khardah. Maharajah Narendra Krishna 
Bahadur is now the oldest representative of this ancient 
family and has always been ready to contribute towards all 
charities and movements of a public nature. Though shorn 
of much of its former wealth and splendour, the Shovabazar 
Raj family still takes a high place in native society and wields 
a great influence for the good of the country and Government. 

The Roy family of Pathuriaghata is renowned for its 
princely charities and gifts. Raja Shukmoy was not only a 
liberal landholder, but thoroughly loyal to the British Govern- 
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ment. During the critical period of British administra- 
tion his grandfather, Lakhi Kanta, helped the Hon’ble East 
India Company with magnificent pecuniary aid. In those 
days the pilgrimage to the sacred temple of Jagarnath at Puri 
was attended with great hardship and danger, not the least 
of which was the absence of a public road to Cuttack. Many 
lost their lives in this difficult journey, poor and helpless 
women sinking down to die from sheer fatigue or sickness, and 
even stout and strong men faring no better, their troubles being 
aggravated by the want of good water and places of rest 
throughout this long journey. These harrowing tales of 
death and disease created a great impression on the mind of 
Raja Shukmoy. To alleviate the sufferings of millions of 
these pilgrims to Puri, Shukmoy made a princely gift of a 
lakh and fifty thousand rupees for the construction of the 
Cuttack road and establishment of caravanserais, In recogni- 
tion of this act of philanthropy, the British Government con- 
ferred on him the title of ‘ Raja Bahadur’ and a gold medal 
during the administration of Warren Hastings. His _ sons 
nobly followed the example of their father, and none of 
them so truly represented him as his third son, Raja Baidya 
Nath, whose good works of charity and public spirit will 
ever remain fresh in the memory of the Calcutta public. He 
was a great patron of learning, and, although a staunch Hindu, 
he was not forgetful of the claims of the women of his society 
to a good education. He gave a handsome donation of 
Rs. 50,000 to the Hindu College, and Rs. 20,00¢ in aid of the 
fund for native female education which was projected by the 
late Miss Wilson. He spent about Rs. 50,000 for the 
construction of the bathing ghat at the Cossipore Gun Factory 
and the road leading from there to Dum-Dum. To the 
Native Hospitals he gave the sum of Rs. 30,000, and 
Rs, 8,000 for the construction ofthe Karmanasha Bridge. To 
the Zoological Society of London he gave a donation of 
Rs. 6,000, for which he was honoured and highly complimented 
by the Marquis of Lansdowne and the London Zoological 
Society. Kumar Kali Kissen established the first Anglo- 
Vernacular School at Paikpara. 

He also gave a donation of Rs. 2,500 for the foundation of 
the Northern Suburban Hospital at Chitpore and subscribed 
Rs. 100 monthly for its support. For these acts of charity 
he was honoured by a visit from Lord Napier of Magdala at a 
grand entertainment in his house inaugurated for His Excel- 
lency’s reception. Lord Auckland invested him with the 
title of Kumar, and a &ilat consisting of garments anda 
diamond Shirpatch for the turban. Kumar Radha Prasad Roy, 
the eldest surviving member of the family, has largely subs- 
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cribed to many important public needs, He gave a donation 
of Rs. 5,000 to the Famine Fund, Rs. 3,000 tothe Dufferin 
Fund, and Rs. 5,000 to the Transvaal War Fund. He has been 
led by a philanthropic instinct to establish a new educational 
institution, in which schooling will be provided free for such 
poor boys as are unable to pay fees. In connection with 
the establishment three scholarships have been founded, of 
Rs. 12, Rs. 5, and Rs, 3 per month, respectively, each of two 
years’ duration, for the first three pupils of the school who 
succeed in passing the Univeisity Examination. This insti- 
tution costs him about Rs. 300 per month. | 

The Paikparah Raj occupies a unique position in Bengal 
as a family of liberal landholders who have spent vast sums 
in religious endowments and public works of utility and 
charity. Among the members of this noble family Dewan 
Kristo Chandra Singh rose into fame by reason of his purely 
religious turn of mind. This gentleman is better known as 
Lala Babu throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
After a long religious pilgrimage in the North-West and staid 
at Brindavan for some time. There his immense liberality 
made him famous. He built there the celebrated temple of 
Radha Krishna, of the purest Jeypore marble, and endowed it 
with most valuable landed estates for its maintenance. The 
temple is as beautiful as it can be, and is surrounded witha 
splendid row of buildings, which are used partly as a cloister 
and partly as out-offices of the manager. The latter also afford 
suitable abodes for scores of pilgrims who resort to the sacred 
city and reside there as free boarders, The manager is paid 
Rs. 150 per mensem as his salary, and the amount spent 
there in the worship of the god and goddess, and the feeding 
of the poor and other ceremonies is reckoned at Rs. 30,000 
yearly. There is a large tank in Muttra dedicated to the 
goddess Radha, which Lala Babu, with his usual zeal for piety, 
faced on all sides with stone steps. There are charity-houses 
established by him in his native village at Kandi in the dis- 
trict of Murshidabad and Paikparah, which are still main- 
tained with credit by his successors. The names of Raja 
Protap Chunder Sing and his son Kumar Girish Chunder 
stand out in the family history of the Paikparah Raj as worthy 
successors of Lala Babu. The Calcutta Medical College 
building owes Its existence to the munificence and liberality 
of Raja Protap Chunder. Towards its construction he 
subscribed the princely donation of Rs. 50,000. In honour of 
the donor a ward on the first floor of the Calcutta Medical 
College was named after him and-called “ Pertab Chunder 
Singh Ward.” His eldest son, Kumar Girish Chunder Singh, 
eft by ‘his will the munificent bequest of Rs. 1,36,000 for the 
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erection and maintenance of a hospital at Kandi in the 
Murshidabad district. This hospital is located in a_ nice 
building and is under the care and supervision of Government. 
It is doing good service to the public of the sub-division. 
His younger brother, Raja Purna Chandra Singh Bahadur, 
also gave a sum of Rs, 19,000 for the improvement of this 
charitable hospital. Nor are the ladies of this house less 
munificent. The name of Rani Katyani is known as a symbol 
of piety and benevolence. She has been instrumental in 
erecting many temples and digging several reservoirs. Her 
name is still preserved by the endowment which she has 
created by handing over to Government the sum of Rs. 7,500 
for a scholarship in the Hooghly College for B, A. students. 
Kumar Indra Chandra Singh evinced his deep loyalty to 
Government by giving a farewell entertainment in the most 
royal style to the Marquis of Ripon at his Belgachia Villa. 
This entertainment is said to have been the grandest yet 
given by a native of this country, and the scene presented was 
one of extraordinary brilliancy. It cost the Kumar some Rs. 
50,000 in one night. The widow of Kumar Inder Narain has 
subscribed the sum of Rs. 1,000 towards the present famine. 
Amongst the patrons of Sanscrit learning the name of Sree- 
copal Basu Mallik of Calcutta, Potoldanga, must stand fore- 
most by reason of his having founded for the Calcutta Uni- 
versity an endowment, the annual value of which is Rs. 5,000. 
Out of this sum of Rs. 5,000, Rs. 4,800 are expended upon 
the remuneration of a Fellow nominated by the donor or his 
heirs from three names sent up to him by the Registrar with 
his recommendation for their fitness to the post. The duty 
of the Fellow, when duly appointed, is to devote himself 
entirely during the term of his office to the study of Sanscrit 
learning with special reference to the Vedanta system of 
philosophy. He has to hold, in communication with the Regis- 
trar, classes in Vedanta at least twice a week, at which portions 
of the Yoga Vasistha, Upanishad, the Gita or other standard 
Vedanta text books are expounded. The lectures are open 
to the general public. They are printed at the expense of 
the Fellow as soon as possible after the completion of each 
year’s course, bound up and distributed according to the 
suggestion of the Syndicate of the Calcutta University. The 
diffusion of the principles of Hindu philosophy at the present 
moment amongst the student community of Calcutta, whose 
ideas about religion and morality are grossly misleading, is 
certain to produce a wholesome effect on their minds. Sree 
Gopal Bose’s fellowship is thus fraught with immense advan- 
tage to the rising generation of the native community and 
ultimate benefit to the country. 
VOL. CX1,] 30 
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The Bhukailas Raj family is one of the oldest and wealthiest 
in Bengal. Maharajah Jay Narain received the title of 
‘Maharajah Bahadur’ from the Emperor of Delhi. Himself a 
linguist and scholar, he strongly advocated the promotion of 
public education, and with this view he established a college 
at Benares at an enormous cost, which still commemorates 
his name. After the establishment of the Government College 
at Benares Jay Narain made over the management of his 
college into the hands of English missionaries with one lakh of 
rupees for its support. He was alsoa man greatly endowed 
with religious feeling. He constructed at Benares a temple 
dedicated to the god Shiva, and died in ‘the sacred city’ ata 
ripe old age. His son was Kali Sankar Ghosal, who was 
ennobled by Lord Ellenborough during the Sindh War for his 
pecuniary aid to Government, and the title of Rajah was con- 
ferred on him for having bought up a large amount of Govern- 
ment securities at that critical period when public credit was 
very low. Raja Kali Sankar established the Benares Blind 
Asylum and endowed it with necessary funds where the inmates 
receive raiment and food free up tothis day. Of his seven 
sons Raja Satya Charan Ghosal was a very liberal-minded 
man, and did a great deal of good tothe district of Backer- 
gunge, of which he was the largest and richest landholder, 
He spent much money on a road to Jhelakati, the head- 
quarters of his estate, where he had built an imposing 
mansion and alms-house. Satya Charan Ghosal gave a dona- 
tion of Rs. 10,000 towards the funds of the Calcutta Medical 
College Hospital, and the ‘Satya Charan Ghosal Ward’ still 
testifies to his liberality in the cause of suffering humanity. 
The Bhukailas Raj Deduttur estate has an annual income of 
about Rs. 12,000 and affords a wide scope for the celebration 
of all Hindu ceremonies as well as for charitable gifts. 

The charities of Raja Degomber Mittra consist of a fund 
endowed after his name for the monthly support of poverty- 
stricken persons. He was a great friend of poor students 
and used to keep a boarding house for about a hundred 
such boys, feeding them daily and providing them with books 
and schooling fees. His grandsons, Kumar Monmotho and 
Narendra Nath Mittras, have been managing their father’s 
charities with great zeal and credit. The former has subs- 
cribed Rs. 1,000 to the Transvaal War Fund and Rs. 2,000 to 
the present Indian kamine Relief Fund. 

Mohini Mohon Roy has immortalized his name by creating 
an endowment for the support of the poor. He handed over 
to Government for this purpose a sum of one lakh of rupees 
in 3% per cent. Government Securities shortly before his 
death, and expressed his desire that the interest might be 
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made over to indigent persons in monthly stipends ranging 
from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3. In addition to this very praiseworthy 
endowment, he also created several others of smaller sums 
of money for providing scholarships to meritorious students 
of the Calcutta University. He has also left funds for the pur- 
pose of giving prizes to the boys of the Dacca and Krishnagar 
Colleges. 

The family of Raja Ram Mohun Roy is well known for 
its liberality. His grandsons, Hari Mohun and Pyari Mohon 
Roy, maintain a charitable dispensary and an alms-house 
at their native village of Radhanagore in the district of 
Burdwan. The Mitter family of Shyambazar, but originally 
of Baraset, whose present representatives are Shyam Loll 
and Mohon Loll Mittra, have similarly maintained an 
atithsala and a charitable dispensary. The former has exten- 
sive zemindaries in the District of Hooghly and 24-Pergun- 
nahs and the latter in Gya. 

The charities of the late Dewan Kristo Ram Bose of 
Shambazar were of so exceptional a nature that some 
reference to them here will not be deemed inappropriate. I 
give the following, condensed from Mr. Loke Nath Ghose’s 
“Modern History of Indian Chiefs,” p.45 :—On one occasion 
he bought rice to the value of Rs. 1,00,000 for the purpose of 
profiting by its sale; but before a single grain was solda 
creat famine took place. Thereupon he gave up his idea of 
gain and displayed his charity by opening Axnachatras for 
the purpose of feeding the famine-stricken people with- 
out distinction of caste. * * * He celebrated the Rath of 
Jagannath at Mahesh with great splendour, and the annual 
festival in connection with it is still continued by his present 
descendants. He established the idols Modon Gopalji in 
Jessore and Radhabollavji in Beerbhum. He dedicated ‘to 
Mahadeo a temple on the largest and most beautiful hill 
situated in the centre of the river Ganges, bordering Jehangira, 
a village in Bhagulpore. He planted trees on both sides of 
the road from Cuttack to Puri, a distance of 40 miles for the 
convenience of pilgrims. He excavated a large tank on the 
outskirts of Puri near the entrance to the sacred shrine of 
Jagarnath, and lodged sufficient money with the Raja of Puri 
to cover annually the cost of the three big cars at Puri. 

I now pass from the City of Palacesin Lower Bengal to the 
Capital of East Bengal. Dacca is now a wreck of its former self. 
Its old splendour and commerce, due to the flourishing trade 
of Greek, Italian and Portuguese merchants, are gone. ‘When 
the Mussulmans conquered and settled in East Bengal, they 
named Dacca Jehangirabad, after the Emperor Jehangir, and 
made it the capital. Out of the wreck of its past grandeur 
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and its ancient nobility, has arisen, tower-like, a noble house 
whose traditions can trace their direct connection with the 
Emperor’s service at Delhi. The noblest representative of this 
house was Sir Khwaja Abdul Ghani, K,C.S.1., Nawab 
of Dacca, who was famous throughout Bengal for his vast 
wealth, liberality and public spirit. Loyal to the backbone 
Nawab Ghani distinguished himself greatly during the Sepoy 
revolt of 1857, assisting the British Government with all sorts 
of necessary information, advice and funds. During the 
severe famine of 1874 and after the cyclone of 1876, he placed 
his steamer “ Dacca” at the disposal of Government for the 
purpose of carrying out relief work. He was the greatest 
benefactor to the city of Dacca, having materially contributed 
to all works of public usefulness in it and subscribed lavishly 
in all times of public distress. For the improvement and 
sanitation of Dacca he spent four lakhs of rupees. The 
Dacca Water Works, which provide to rich and poor alike 
an abundant supply of filtered water in the far off capital of 
East Bengal, and which have helped very greatly to wipe out 
the reproach of the insanitation from the city, owe their exis- 
tence to his munificence and liberality. He subscribed a sum 
of two lakhs and fifty thousand rupees towards the funds for 
their construction and subsequent extension. But it is the 
manner of giving this princely subscription that has made it so 
famous, for he did it in commemoration of the Prince of Wale’s 
| recovery from a dangerous illness, The water-works at Dacca 
it thus stand out as a monument to his devoted loyalty to the 
| Queen-Empress of India. The drainage of Dacca had been 
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' notoriously bad, and sanitary laws were as completely ignored 
f in the city as in the villages. Cesspools were found on the 
: | banks of tanks or within a few feet of a well; and the dead 
’ were buried in the midst of the living, The sewage was never 

removed and the rain water conveyed it into the river, whence 

only wholesome water was procurable. Weeds were seldom 

eradicated and tanks were never cleansed. Drains were sel- 

dom flushed and had rarely any outlet. Led by a laudable 
i desire to improve the public health of Dacca, Nawab Abdul 
: Ghani gave adonation of one lakh of rupees for the purpose 
of carrying out improvements in the drainage system of the 
city. But for the exertions and expense incurred by him for 
: the benefit of the public, Dacca would have remained an 
insanitary slough. For the improvement of the Dacca rivers 
he subscribed a sum of Rs. 15,000, and for the deepen- 
ing of the Byguabari canal he gave Rs. 8,000. He spent 
over Rs. 40,000 in digging tanks, wells and canals, in all 
his zemindaries situated in the districts of Dacca, Barrisal, 
Tipperah and Mymensingh. For the repairs of the Buckland 
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Bund, Dacca, he contributed the sum of Rs, 35,000. Nor are 
his charities confined within the boundaries of India alone. 
They extend wherever the sun shines and the wind blows. 
For the cutting of the Zobeda canal at Mecca he gave a 
donation of Rs. 40,000. To the sick and wounded soldiers 
of Turkey who fought with such splendid bravery and des- 
perate perseverance during the Russo-Turkish War, he sent 
a subscription of Rs. 20,000 through the Turkish Consul, To 
the sick and wounded troops of France during the Franco- 
German War he similarly sent a subscription of Rs. 5,000. 
For the relief of the sufferers from cholera in France he gave 
Rs. 2,000, and for those that were left homeless and desolate 
from ‘the disastrous effects of the earthquake in _ Italy 
Rs. 4,100. He opened his purse strings on behalf of Italy 
when its people suffered terribly from cholera, and subscribed 
Rs. 2,000 for them. For the alleviation of the distress of the 
famine-stricken population of Persia, Jerusalem, and Bulgaria 
he gave Rs, 3,000 to each of those countries, During the great 
famine in Ireland he sent Rs. 6,000 for the benefit of the 
sufferers, For the relief of suffering humanity nearer home he 
has distributed money as lavishly as his wealth and position 
enabled him to do. The earthquake which laid waste hundreds 
of thousands of houses in the Happy Valley, and in which many 
valuable lives were lost, was as unparallelled in its disastrous 
effects as the last one we had in Bengal and Assam, For the 
relief of the sufferers he gave the handsome donation of Rs, 
15,000. During the famine of 1867 he subscribed Rs. 10,000, 
and in that of 1874 double that amount. Towns devastated by 
floods and fires have participated always in his sympathy. and 
help. During the heavy floods of 1885, which entailed the 
greatest hardship and sufferings on the poor and the peasant 
class, he subscribed the sum of Rs. 10,000 for their relief. If | 
were to enumerate all his contributions I should filla volume. 
I give below a selected few :— 


Rs, 

Dufferin Memorial Fund «+» 50,000 
To Commemorate H. R H. The Duke of Edin- 

burgh’s visit to Calcutta oes ese 12,000 
Calcutta Zoological Garden inn ++» 13,300 
For his Mymensingh tenants eee 10,000 
Charities to poor Parsis through Mr. Manekjee 38,000 
Ramchandrapore Mosque and Ghat ++» 10,000 
Female Ward Mitford Hospital, Dacca vee §=—.255245 


Cost of sending 115 poor pilgrims to Mecca ... 24,890 
For constructing two roads to the tomb of 

Huzrat Shah Ali cep +e» 10,000 
Charity to a Moslem lady sas * 6,000 
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Charity to a Hindu lady ie se» 10,044 
Ripon Scholarship Jos -«- 8000 
Famine Relief Fund as ws» 10,000 
Victoria Square, Dacca wa +s» 12,000 
Victoria Zenana School hs »». 10,000 
Tornado Relief ve «+» 10,000 


In the matter of his charities he was widely catholic. To 
the Alligur College, as well as to the Benares College, he gave 
a donation of Rs. 2,000 each. Towards the furtherance of 
the translation of the Mahabharat he lent a helping hand, as 
he did also towards the Balaclava Heroes Fund. 

Among his minor charities, which are egion, I mention 
below only a few of the more important :— 





Rs, 
Cyclone of 1864 5,000 
Land for Dacca Madrassa 5,500 
Burdwan Famine, 1885 1,000 
Burdwan Famine, 1872 4,300 
Barrisal Famine, 1887 5,000 
Barrisal Hospital, 1871 4,000 
Barrisal Famine, 1874 5,000 
For the snake house in the Zoo 2,000 
Lancashire Fund 3,000 
H.R. H. Princess Alice’s Memorial i. \) ee 
Cattle trough and drinking fountain, Calcutta 1,500 
Dacca Club 4,000 
Repairs of Khonala at Mughazar 3,000 
Famine Relief, Poona and Amhedabad 2,000 
Prince Albert Victor’s Reception 5,000 
Naraingunge Hospital ae 2,000 
Dufferin Hospital _ 3,500 
Victoria Hospital, Madras as 2,000 
Jubilee Memorial Fund »  §,000 
Dufferin Memorial ; 2,000 
Eden Statue 1 000 
Sir Steuart Bayley Memorial 2,000 
Relief of Wounded Soldiers, Cabul War 1,000 
Madras Famine us 2,500 
Abdul Hamid’s Mosque 4,000 
Darjeeling College a Recreation Ground 2,000 
Moslem Girls School Sen 1,000 
Barrisal Recreation Club 3,900 
Repairs of the Mitford Hospital 2,000 
Empress Commemoration Fund 1,000 
Chittagong Cyclone iad 1,000 
Indian Mission Fund sen » «5,000 
School at Teheran as 2,000 
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Deaf and Dumb School abi 1 «= R00 
Chandpore Mosque 5,000 
Chandpore Town. Hall to commemorate Lord 

Elgin’s visit ws -§ ,000 


As to sums of less than Rs, 1,000, the late Nawab Abdul 
Ghani spent them like water, giving them whenever and 
wherever a party approached him for assistance. 

His zeal for the Moslem. faith led him to build and repair 
mosques and tombs which but for his pecuniary aid would have 
crumbled to pieces. Some of these mosques, notable amongst 
which is the Hossani Dalan of Dacca, are renowned for their 
architectural beauty and antiquity. For the repairs of the 
Dacca Imambarah the Nawab gave a princely donation of one 
lakh of rupees. His worthy son Nawab Ahsanullah subscribed 
a sum of two lakhs of rupees for the reconstruction and repairs 
of the Hossani Dalan. Nawab Abdul Ghani spent almost a 
fortune in the repairs and renovation of about 25 of the 
principal mosques and tombs of this country. 

In addition to these numerous charities, he maintained a 
Free School, a Madrassa for Mahommedan students and an 
alms-house. The last, which is known popularly at Dacca as 
the Nawab’s Langarkhana, was opened in the year 1866. The 
majority of the inmates are either blind or lame. All these 
institutions still exist and are-creditably maintained by his 
son. 

The Nawab of Dacca supports entirely at his own cost six 
charitable dispensaries at the following places:—(l) Ram- 
chanderpore, (2) Gouripore, (3) Dollye, (4) Konokdeiya, (5) 
Phooljurey, (6) Pamoorkey. 

The loyal services rendered to Government by the Nawab 
of Dacca form a brilliant record in the family history of this 
noble house. I give below a complete list of them :— 

1 During the late Mutiny Nawab Sir Abdul Ghani 
presented three elephants to the Government, 

2. Thenight before the fight in Dacca he placed his 
paddleboat ‘*Dolphin”- at the disposal of the 
authorities to take a detachment of the naval 
- brigade to Dawoodcandy, in order to intercept a 
body of the Mutineers from Chittagong who were 
supposed to be marching upon Dacca. 

3. During the Lushye War, ‘Nawab Sir Abdul lent his 
steamer the ‘“ Ada” to take troops to Sylhet. 

4. During the Kookie Raid in Hill Tipperah, he placed 

his steamer the “Star of Dacca” at the disposal of 

the authorities to take re-inforcements to the front, 
In the 2nd Lushye Campaign, he lent six elephants 
to carry baggage and stores. 
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6. Healso supplied the authorities with 300 country 
boats for the same purpose. 

7- During the great famine of 1874, he lent his steamer 
the “Star of Dacca” for service at Rajshaye, where 
she was very usefully employed for some four 
months. 

8. During the Naga War, Nawab Ahsanullah sent Is of 
his best shikari elephants fully equipped for service 
in the Hills, where they all died. 

9. Nawab Ahsanullah placed his Barge ‘* Track” at the 
disposal of Mr. Prestage for the use of H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales at Goalundo, where a pig stick- 
ing was organised for His Royal Highness. 

10. He lent his steamer the “ Star of Dacca” for famine 
relief work at Burrisaul. 

11. He placed his steamer the “ Dacca” at the disposal 
of the Telegraph authorities to enable them to repair 
the cable at Boid’s Bazar after the great earthquake 
of 18G7. 

12 He placed his steamer the “ Bornapore” at the dis- 
posal of the authorities at Chittagong to carry food 
grain to the sufferers after the great cyclone. 

13. He also placed his steamer the “ Star of Dacca” at the 
disposal of Mr. Pellew when he was Commissioner 
of Dacca for famine relief work. 

14. He lent his steamer launch ‘ Jamoreky” to Mr. J. F. 
Brocklehurst. 

15. Lent his elephants to the Railway authorities to 
carry on the survey works. 

16, Lent his steamer the “ Peri” to Mr. Pitman for urgent 
work in connection with the Government Telegraph 
Department 

Nawab Ahsanullah has followed closely in his footsteps of his 
noble father, both as a liberal and enlightened zemindar and 
in vast public benefactions. I need only instance his latest 
act of generosity. He placedat the disposal of Government 
a sum of one lakh of rupees to take necessary measures for 
preventing the spread of plague to Dacca, and in case of its 
appearance in that town for proper treatment of poor, both 
Hindus and Mahommedans, who might suffer from the disease. 
The Nawab has offered to pay another lakh, if necessary, for 
the same purpose. The vast extent of his charity, can be 
appreciated by looking at the following cutting from a daily 
paper of 20th September last, which notices his princely 
liberality on the occasion of his son’s marriage :— 

“The marriage of his second son, Khajeh Atikullah, passed 
off on the 1oth September at D>!kosa Garden-house. On this 
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auspicious occasion, the Nawab made donation of nearly a 
lakh by a present of one full month’s pay to all his officers and 
servants from the highest to the lowest, and proposes to make 
a further donation of Rs. 5,000 to each of the five Districts 
of East Bengal in which his Zemindary lies,” 

The names of Nawab Abdul Ghani and his son Nawab 
Ahsanullah stand out as beacon-lights to the rest of the 
landholders of Bengal and elsewhere, and no better example of 
a liberal landholder can be found anywhere in the country. 

Maharajah Surja* Canto Acharji is another liberal landholder 
of East Bengal. He is a great public benefactor to the city of 
Mymensing, where the Water Works, the Town Hall, and the 
Charitable Dispensary are all due to his munificence and public 
spirit, For the water works he subscribed a lakh of rupees and 
afterwards supplemented it with another handsome donation. 
The Town Hall of Mymensing is a_ splendid building 
occupying a most advantageous position and a_ large tract 
of land. It has cost the donor about Rs. 40,000, and has 
been a great boon to the inhabitants of the city. His 
erandmother, Bimala Dibya Chowdharani, is widely known in 
Benares and other holy places of Hindu pilgrimage as a most 
charitable lady. For his public beneficence he was honoured 
with the title of Raja on the recommendation of Sir Ashley 
Eden. He has founded and maintains several religious 
endowments and an alms-house. A keen sportsman and a 
hospitable landholder, Maharajah Surja Canto Acharji is held 
in high esteem by all classes of people. In addition to 
these charities he has subscribed Rs. 7,600 for the opening of 
an eye ward in the Nasirabad Dispensary, called the Macken- 
zie Eye Ward, and also pays the cost of its maintenance. He 
maintains a school which is called Raja Surja Canto’s 
Institution. 

The Nator Raj family have been so well noticed by Mr. 
J. Westland in his Report of the district of Jessore that I 
shall simply content myself with quoting from his writings :— 
‘In the last half of last century, the Nator zemindari was in 
possession of Maharani Bhavani, who was the widow of Raja 
Ram Canto Rai, son of Raja Ram Jivan Roy. This lady’s 
fame is spread far and wide, and it is specially noted that 
she was a most pious lady, continually spending her money 
in the endowment of idols, She established in Benares alone 
380 temples, guest-houses (a¢thalaya) and other religious 
edifices, some of which are still kept up ; but some have ceased 
to be kept up, probably because the family, by the loss of its 
estates, became too poor to support them. Religious edifices 
were erected by her also in other parts of the country and 
endowed with money and with land. There are many of 
VOL, CXI.] 31 
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these at Nator, the seat of the family, and there is a wel] 
known one at Murshidabad, which isnamed Sham Rai. It is 
endowed with extensive lands, its principal endowment being 
Dihi (estate) Phulberia, which lies between Chargachha and 
Kaliganj, and has its cutchery at Shibnagor, opposite Kaliganj.’ 

It is said that the income from these endowed properties 
amounted originally to about nine lakhs of rupees annually; 
but there is very little doubt that this income has dwindled 
at present to a _ fourth of this amount. Rajah Anand 
Nath founded the Rajshaye public library and did many 
other works of public utility. His son Raja Chandra Nath 
established the Female Normal School at Rampore Bauliah 
and endowed it with a yearly income of Rs. 1,500. The 
Nator Raj now supports, in addition to these, an English 
School, called the Nator Maharaja’s High School, near the 
Rajbari, and a charitable dispensary, 

The Putyva Raj is the oldest of the aristocracy of East Bengal. 
The seat of the family is in Putya, a Police station midway 
between Nator and Bauliah, the headquarters of the Rajshaye 
district. The first charitable act of any importance was done 
by a distinguished member of this family named Rati Kanta, 
He established that famous idol of Radha Govinda whose beauti- 
ful temple is the resort of hundreds of pilgrims, and added an 
atithsha/a to it for the maintenance of the necessitous. But the 
greatest amount of good work was done by one Jagan Naryan, 
who erected a splendid religious endowment at Benares and 
built a ghdt and a guest-house in that city. He erected another 
guest-house on the banks of the river Phalgu in Bihar, while 
his widow erected at Putyaa temple dedicated to Shiva and 
celebrated the occasion by extensive grants of rent-free lands 
to learned. Brahmins. He used to distribute in the cold 
weather cloths to the poor, and during the rainy season to feed 
both men and cattle, an example which was followed by 
Rani Sarat Sundari. Rani Mon Mohini Debi has distinguished 
herself by a grant of Rs. 30,000 for the purpose of con- 
structing tanks and wells in the Rajshaye district. During the 
late water-scarcity this act of charity of hers was the means of 
saving hundreds of lives of the poor. By her several scholar- 
ships, medals and free studentships in the Rajshaye College 
she has done much to promote and encourage English educa- 
tion amongst the poorer class of natives of the district. She 
is the donor of four scholarships, aggregating Rs. 33 monthly, 
to the students of the Rajshaye College. Besides this she 
awards yearly stipends to various Sanscrit ¢o/s and primary 
institutions throughout the district. 

The Deghapatya Raj is an excellent specimen of a muni- 
ficent and liberal family of landholders in Bengal. The 
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founder of the family, Dya Ram, was a great lover of Sanscrit 
literature and established several ¢o/s in the Rajshaye district. 
But the most distinguished member of the family was Raja 
Prosanna Nath Rai, who occupied a most conspicuous place 
amongst contemporaneous zemindars and was one of the 
most liberal and benevolent examples of the landed aristocracy 
of Bengal. He constructed a good road from Dighapatya to 
Bauliah, which cost him Rs. 35,000. But what chiefly made 
his name famous was the princely endowment of Rs. 1,07,400 
by which he established the charitable dispensaries at Nator 
and Bauliah. They are still maintained mainly out of the 
profits of the endowment, His son, Raja Promotho Nath Ray, 
gave a donation of Rs. 10,000 for the hospital and dispensary 
buildings at Rajshaye, established by his father. The Raj 
has borne the sole expense of the new boarding-house, 
called the Promoth Nath Hindu Boarding-house, which has 
been built in connection with the Rajshaye College. It 
accommodates 48 boarders. Raja Promoth Nath endowed the 
Rajshaye Girls’ School with a yearly income of Rs. 180 and 
three scholarships for the same. He also recently established 
at his sole expense a charitable dispensary at Nakhila, his 
kachari-house. The Raj has always been remarkable for its 
religious endowments. In this connection the name of the 
founder of the family comes into prominence, as he founded 
several establishments, of which the temples of Krishna 
Chandra in Jessore and Gopal Deo in Murshidabad are the 
most famous. At the seat of the family at Dighapatya were 
founded several temples dedicated to the gods Krishnaji, 
Govindji and Gopalji. All these religious establishments he 
endowed with valuable landed estates. He took great pains 
in the excavation of large tanks in his zemindaries for the 
benefit of his tenants and surrounded his palace with a big 
moat to serve the purpose of a reservoir of good water, 

I quote the following account of the zemindar of Narail 
from “ Dr. Hunter’s Statistical Account of Jessore,” p. 208 :— 

‘The Rai family of Narail has always been noted for acts of 
liberality and piety in endowing temples, etc. They also dug 
several tanks upon their estates, and have constructed other 
works of public utility. Har Nath Rai spent a large sum of 
money upon a road intended to connect Narail with the town 
of Jessore, for which and other works he was rewarded by 
Government with the title of Rai Bahadur. A good school 
and a charitable dispensary at Narail are also maintained 
entirely at the expense of the family,’ This school has now 
attained the position of a second grade college under the 
name of ‘ Victoria College’ at the instance of Ramratan Ray. 
Raja Promada Bhusen Deb Rai, of Naldanga, Jessore, has 
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shown his public spirit and liberality by establishing scholar. 
ships for Sanscrit learning and medals for female education, 
of which he is a very warm advocate. For these acts of 
liberality he has received the thanks of Government. He 
has also founded and maintains a Higher Class English 
School, which is named after him the ‘ Naldanga Bhushan 
School,’ anda charitable dispensary. 

Of the many representatives of the nobility of Bengal on 
whom was conferred the title of Raja Bahadur on the occasion 
of the Jubilee of the Queen-Empress none perhaps has been 
more conspicuous in his liberality than Raja Mahendro Lall 
Khan, of Midnapore. His father, Ayodha Ram Khan, took 
great interest in the welfare of the public and largely contri- 
buted towards the Midnapore High School, the Relief Funds, 
Dispensary, Public Library, etc, During the famine of 1874 he 
allowed a remission of rents to the amount of about Rs. 40,000 
to his tenants. He also made a free gift of lands to Govern- 
ment for a public road extending from Keshpur to Julka, a 
distance of over six miles in length. The religious endow- 
ments, consisting of several temples at Narajole, Abashghar 
and Kurunghore, have attached to each of them almshouses 
for the relief of the needy. The Lieutenant-Governor, when 
conferring on Mohendra Lall Khan the title of Raja Bahadur, 
thus spoke regarding his public spirit and munificence :— 
‘You have devoted your wealth and influence, as your father 
did before you, to the service of your fellow-countrymen. 
In endowments and donations to schools, libraries, and 
hospitais, in the construction of the Narajole embankment, and 
above allin the remissions of rents to your tenantry in bad 
years, you have set a noble example.’ 

The Moisadal Raj family has distinguished itself by many 
acts of public beneficence and utility. A charitable dispen- 
sary and free Entrance School are maintained by the Raj, 
There are alms-houses attached to almost all the temples 
dedicated to Hindu gods and goddesses where the hungry and 
poverty-stricken are fed with unstinted liberality. They were 
originally founded by Rani Janaki, a pious lady of the family, 
who is said to have spent a good deal of money in reli- 
gious and charitable acts. The present representative, Raja 
Jyoti Prosad Gorga, gave a donation of Rs. 32,000 towards 
the construction of the first floor of the Eden Hindu 
Hostel Building,. which has been called after the name of 
the donor’s family ‘The Moisadal Block.’ The Raj annually 
awards medals and scholarships to the Midnapore College boys. 

The Pal Chowdhury family of Natuda is well known for 
its acts of charity. Naffar Chandra Pal Chowdhury gave 
the sum of Rs.5,000 for the restoration of the B.A. classes 
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of the Krishnagore College. In supplying the afflicted with 
medical relief he was always to the front, and subscribed 
Rs. 36,000 towards the establishment of a Charitable Hospital 
and Dispensary. He gave Rs, 5,000 towards the purchase of 
the Turret Clock at the Presidency College. But his grandest 
gift was the princely sum of three lakhs of rupees for re- 

s codustien Public Work which would be useful to the District 
of Nadya, and such other works as would develop the resources 
of the country. How far the aim of the donor has been 
carried out, and how many works of public utility of the 
nature suggested have been constructed, there are no data 
to enable us to say. But, no doubt, the Government will be so 
pleased as to let the public know how far this money has been 
spent in carrying out the real intentions of the donor. 

There are few aristocratic houses of zemindars, however, in 
Bengal which can compare for works of public charity and 
munificence with that of the Nadya Raj. The present family 
is only a wreck of its former grandeur. It occupied a unique 
and important place in the history of the country. It 
rose to such power that it actually wielded the sceptre of 
Lower Bengal for a time. Of all the princes of this noble 
family, Maharaja Krishna Chandra was the most charitably 
disposed, and it was he who made himself so renowned 
throughout the country by virtue of his free gift of rent-free 
lands to learned Brahmins and scholars for the encourage- 
ment of Sanscrit literature. Whatever may have been done 
by other aristocratic families of Bengal, it is but doing bare 
justice to the Nadya Raj family to say that it has exerted 
itself to an extent which no other families have done for the 
encouragement of Sanscrit learning in Bengal, or I might say 
in India. In addition to the giving away of innumerable 
reat-free lands, he paid monthly stipends to many students 
_and sent them to Benares and Drabir to prosecute their studies 
there. A recent and at the same time a somewhat interesting 
account of the amount of rent-free lands given away by 
the Nadya Raj estimates their value at about ten lakhs of 
rupees. Nor is this estimate in the least exaggerated. 
Throughout the district of Nadya, you will not find a single 
Brahmin who has not got his patch of rent-free land as a 
reward from the Nadya Raj. Indeed in the district of Nadya 
it is considered a reproach toa good Brahmin not to possess 
rent-free lands given by the Nadya Raj. The court of 
Krishna Chandra was the abode of all the brilliant intellects 
and writers of the day. The greatest Sanscrit scholars flocked 
there from all parts of Bengal. Of all the learned men that 
lived and moved about Krishna Chandra’s court, the most 
renowned was the author of ‘ Vidya Sundar, Bharat Chandra, 
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incontestably one of the best poets of Bengal. One might 
say with confidence that Krishna Chandra’s reign witnessed 
the noon-day splendour of Bengali literature. It was through 
his strenuous exertions and liberal support that Nadya became 
the centre of Sanscrit learning in Bengal. 

But it was not in the direction of learning alone that his 
liberality extended spent over two lakhs of rupees in the 
excavation of tanksin many places for the benefit of the 
ublic, 

: Among the princes of the Nadya Raj, Sirish Chandra was 
a great reformer. He stoutly advocated the cause of the 
remarriage of Hindu widows and denunciated in the most 
scathing language the evils of the Hindu system of poly- 
gamy. He presented the lands on which the Krishnagore 
College was built to Government and subscribed largely 
towards the funds both for the building and the endowment 
of that important institution. The value of the land thus 
given away is estimated at Rs. 28,000. The present Maha- 
rajah Khitish Chandra paid Rs. 6,000 for the maintenance of 
the B.A. class of the Krishnagore College in 1876 and Rs. 1,800 
for the College funds in April 1895. In the construction of 
village schools and public roads the Raja has been eminently 
liberal. He paid a handsome contribution for the construction 
of the house for the small carnivora at the Zoological gardens 
in May 1897. Towards the funds of the Garette Hospital 
at Nobodwip he paid a sum of Rs. 1,000. It is a well-known 
fact that the present comparatively down-fallen state of the 
Nadya Raj is owing to its vast charities in times gone by 
in the shape of expenses incurred upon religious ceremonies, 
the performance of which has now become obsolete, and the 
grant to pundits of rent-free lands which cost fabulous 
sums of money. The Nadya Raj has made several endow- 
ments for the advancement of Sanscrit learning and encourage- 
ment of primary schools. Rs. 600 is yearly paid for the ex- 
penses of the Bongobibudho Jononee Shova at Nobodwip. A 
Sanscrit ¢o/ is maintained in the Rajbati for which a sum of 
Rs, 200 is paid every month. The Raj supports and subsidises 
a number of normal and other schools at a cost of Rs. 100 
per month. It has paid Rs. 10,000 in small subscriptions to 
various objects of public utility and is always liberal in its 
support of all movements tending to the welfare of the people 
at large. 

The Bhowal Raj, represented at present by Raja Rajendra 
Narain Roy, affords a most striking instance of a munificent 
landholder. His father, Kali Narain Roy, was created a Raja 
Bahadur for his eminent services during the famine of 1865-66 
and 1873-74, and for his general liberality and public spirit. 
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It has been computed that the present Raja Bahadur has spent 
up to now a sum of no less than three and half lakhs of rupees 
in charitable works. I enumerate some of his big donations 
here :—He gave Rs. 22,000 towards the construction of the 
Dacca Northbrook Hall, Rs, 20,000 towards the funds of the 


Dacca Medical School, Rs, 20,000 for the Buckland Road,# 


Rs. 15,000 to the Mackenzie Fund, Rs, 17,561 to the Famine 
Fund, Rs. 6,000 for the Johnson Ward, and Rs. 5,000 to the 
school for the Deaf and Dumb. For the improvement of 
agriculture amongst his tenantry he organised a system of 
irrigation into his estate and an Agricultural Exhibition which 
cost him Rs. 15,927. I subjoin here below a list of his further 
subscriptions :— 













Rs. 

Dufferin Fund... 6s sine 10,000 
Tonga Bridge ove - soe 20,000 
Vidyasagore Memorial Fund ee 3,000 
Mitford Hospital bes oe 12,000 
Dacca College Scholarship... mn 6,000 
Darjeeling Pasteur Institute ... re 1,000 
Mirzapore Road oo bee 2,000 
Charities during assumption of the title of 

Empress of India ssh oes 1,500 
Charities during Diamond Jubilee Me 2,208 
Relief of sufferers from fire... ves 3,502 
Subscriptions for Memorials to Viceroys and 

Governors... side soa 15,000 
Mymensing Female Hospital ‘ei 1,600. 
Asiatic Society, Calcutta eee ose 2,017 
Victoria Hospital ov ose 5,000 
Subscriptions-to Schools iii ae 34,033 
Poor Fund Contributions 13,537 
Subscriptions to Dacca Races 18,631 


In addition to this long list which is by no means an exe 
haustive one, he supports the Saraswati Samaj which has for 
its object the improvement of Sanskrit Zo/s, He is the found- 
er and sole propietor of the Jeydebpur Sahitya Samalochani 
Institute, and bears its entire expenditure, This institution 
has a noble object. It encourages the development of Bengali 
literature, and also the publication of useful books in Sanskrit 
or English throwing light on the history of Indian civilization, 
by helping poor authors with money presents or by purchasing 
their books and presenting them to important libraries. The 
yearly expenditure for its maintenance amounts to about six 
or seven thousand rupees. In the 1896 a'sum of Rs. 2,000 
was remitted to Mr. Brennand of England forthe printing of 
his great book on Hindu Astronomy, 
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The Tagore family of Calcutta are among the richest zemin- 
dars in East Bengal. I noticed in my last article the 
princely beneficence of Prosonno Coomar Tagore; but | 
have only mentioned in acasual manner the equally princely 
charities of Maharajah Sir Jotindra Mohun Tagore. I intend to 


‘close this article by referring to them in detail, and showing 


how the noble acts of one’s predecessors serve as a guide, 
verifying the old adage, that example is better than precept. 
The veneration with which Maharajah Sir Jotindra Mohun 
Tagore looks upon his mother is almost ideal, and it is not at 
all surprising that his most bountiful charities are named after 
her, and the perpetuation of her sacred memory has been the 
best and most ardent desire of his life. In her name he has 
created acharitable institution at Benares and endowed it with 
a sum of one lakh of rupees. There is the usual temple of 
Shiva, with its concourse of Brahmins and daily worshippers ; 
but the principal feature of the institution is the daily feeding 
of all-comers in the guest-house. A similar endowment exists 
in his mother’s name at the Mulajore temples, for which a 
sum of Rs. 60,000 is given, That noble institution for relieving 
helpless widows which is known as the ‘ Maharajah Mata Hindu 
Widow Fund ’ was also created to commemorate her name and 
the fund amounts to one lakh of rupees. There is no class 
of persons more deserving of relief than that of destitute 
Hindu widows and no charity is more commendable than 
the amelioration of their sad and forlorn condition. 
I give below some of the more important items of Maharajah 
Sir Jotindra Mohun Tagore’s charities :— 
Rs. 
Rent remitted to the tenants of Faridpur estate 
during famine... coe -- 40,000 
Square laid out at Toltollah for the use of th 
public in the name of the Maharajah’s 


father ... dai ats sso, (245566 
For the statue of the Hon’ble P. C. Tagore, C.S. 

I., placed in the Senate House, Calcutta 20,000 
For excavating a pond in Ballygunge for public 

use in 24-Pergunnahs in the name of the 

Maharajah’s mother ive ws» 10,000 
The Indian Famine Fund (1866) ... wes 10,000 
The Indian Famine Fund (1897) ... .»» 10,000 
The Transvaal War Fund owe «+s 10,000 
Lumsden’s Horse és GE La 5,000 
The District Charitable Society ... »+. 8,000 


The Lady Dufferin Fund (Bengal Branch) ... = 5,000 
The Lady Dufferin Fund (General Branch) ... 2,000 
The Mayo Hospital ... oi see) EOLI7 
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The Jubilee Fund nde - «| =: 800 
The Zoological Gardens Library ... ... 8,000 
The Prince Victor Reception Fund os * Te 
The Oriental Seminary Building Fund < 3560 
The Zoologica! Gardens Snake House sti 2,500 
The Calcutta Flood Relief Fund (1900) eco 2,500 
The Kristo Doss Memorial Fund ... ae 2,000 
The Bayley Memorial Fund nae cee 2,000 
The Dufferin Memorial Fund on os 1,500 
The Monghyr Jubilee School Fund as 1,200 
The Royal Marriage Fund - ide 1,000 
The Rajendro Lalla Mitter Fund.. es 5,060 
The Gayibanda School Fund = ins 1,000 
The St. Vincent’s Home sail ast. 1,000 
The Rungpore Drainage Fund __.... eco §«=—s_—s£ 000 
The Jamalpore School Fund ‘in iad 1,050 
For the sufferers by the fire at Kidderpore ... 1,000 
The Cotton Memorial Fund ak at} 1,600 
The Sir Comer Petheram Memorial Fund ... 1,350 
For the Benares Hospital and Famine Funds 1,000 
The Indian Musical Association ... a 1,000 


For the reception of H H. The Licutenant- 
Governor in Maharajah’s Estate at Rung- 


pore ... a oa 4s 1,000 
Rungpore Charitable Dispensary Building Fund 1,100 
Repairs of the Kamikshya Temple oe 1,000 


The Maharajah gives annually a very large sum in sub- 
scriptions to varlous public bodies and associations. To the 
Meerut Volunteer Rifle Fund, to the Indian Science Association, 
to the North Suburban Hospital, and to the Mohun Méla Fund 
he pays Rs. too yearly. Inthe same way he gives annually 
Rs. 500 to the District’ Charitable Society, Rs. 550 to the 
British Indian Association, Rs. 500 to the Indian Industrial 
Association, Rs. 200 to the Lady Dufferin’s Fund, Rs. 200 to 
the Mayo Hospital, Rs. 120 for prizes to the Photographic 
Society, Rs, 120 for the Art School Prize Fund, Rs. 125 for 
prizesto St. Xavier’s College, and Rs. 120 for the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, while a further sum of Rs. 512 is 
annually spent in small subscriptions by the Maharajah. 

For the encouragement of Sanscrit the Maharajah spends 
yearly the sum of Rs. 7,010, which he distributes inthe shape 
of small stipends to learned pundits of Zo/s all over the country. 
He gives monthly stipends to 20 poor boys who are daily fed 
at the Prasad. Nor are the hungry rabble left Precns: for 
and unattended. Every day 100 paupers are sumptuously fed, 
and cloths are distributed to them on occasions of Hindu 
religious festivities. 
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RELIGIOUS ENDOWMENTS AND CHARITIES 


I subjoin here a list of works of public utility constructed 
by the zemindars of East Bengal and Calcutta :— 


1.—Twelve temples of Shiva witha ghat in the middle 
both in Connagore and in Panihati, placed opposite 
to each other on either bank of the Hooghly. By 
Jagat Ram Datta, of the Hatkhola Datta family. 

2.—Pretsila staircase at Gya. By Madan Mohun Datta, 
of the Hatkhola Datta family. 

3—Nimtola Burning Ghat, dedicated to Lord William 
Bentinck. By Dewan Radha Madhab Bannerjee of 
Jorabagan. 

4.—Bagbazar Bathing Ghat. By Dewan Durga Charan 
Mukharjee of Bagbazar. 

5.—Temple of Modon Mohon, Upper Chitpore Road. 
By Gokul Chand Mittra. 

6.—Twelvetemples of Shiva at Baranagore on the Hooghly, 
By Jay Mitter of Calcutta. 

7—Kumartuli Bathing Ghat with a temple of Shiva. By 
Balaram Mozumdar of Kumartuli. 

8.—Road leading to Kalighat. By Ram Chandra Pal of 
Jorasanko. 

9.—Khardah Bathing Ghat, Rs. 24,000. By Ram Chandra 
Pal of Jorasanko., 

10—Khardah Bathing Ghat with twelve temples. By 
Ram Hari Biswas, Khardah. 

11.—Anondomoyee Kali temple with an alms-house at 
Gobardangah. By the Mukherjee zemindars of 
Gobardangah. 

12,—Gobardangah English School and Charitable Dispen- 
sary. By the Mukherjee zemindars of Gobardangah, 

13.—Road from Baraset to Taki, cost one lakh of rupees. 
By Rai Kali Nath Munshi of Taki. 

14.—Baruipore Charitable Dispensary. By Basanta Kumar 
Rai Chowdhury of Baruipore. 

15.—Satkhira Public Road (60 miles). By the Rai 
Chowdhury zemindars of Satkhira. 

16.—Jagaddal and Hatkhola Bathing Ghats. By Dewan 
Fakir Chunder Sen, Jagaddal. 

17.—Belghoria Charitable Dispensary in Nuddia district, 
Rs. 28,000. By Kailash Chunder Mukherjee. 

18.—College and Dispensary at Kushtea. By Maharsi 
Debendra Nath Tagore. 

19.—Dacca Medical School Building. By Srimati Bishwes- 
wari Chowdhury Debi, Gouripore. 

20.—Victoria Camp Hospital, Rs. 24,000, and maintenance 
charge Rs. 100 monthy. By Haro Nath Chowdhury, 
Mymensing. 
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21.—Victoria Academy, Mymensingh. By Haro Chunder 
Chowdhury. Rs. 100 monthly expenditure, 

22,—Rungpore Normal School Building. By Raja Gobindo 
Lall Roy of Rungpore. 

23.—Eye Infirmary, Dacca, Rs. 20,000. By Raja Srinath 
Roy of Bhagyakul. 

24.—Gaibundha School Building, Rs. 7,000. By Sarat 
Chundra Rai Chowdhury. 

25.—Poor House at Murali, Jessore. By the zemindars of 
the District. It is endowed with landed property 
called the Khaturia Magura Estate. (Hunter’s 
“ Statistical Account of Jessore”). 

26.—-Kirtipasha Anglo-Vernacular School, Sanscrit Zo/ and 
Charitable Dispensary. By Prosonno Coomar Roy 
Chowdhury, Backergunge. 

27.—Lukhutia Vernacular and Night Schools and Private 
Charitable Dispensary. By Rakhal Chandra Roy 
Chowdhury, Backergunj. 

28.—Mymensing Road, 8 miles from Tangailto Jaidebpore. 
By Kali Naryan Chowdhury of Bhawal. 

29.—Bhawal Charitable Dispensary. By Kali Naryan 
Chowdhury, Bhawal. 

3¢,—Malucha Branch Charitable Dispensary founded and 
supported out of a bequest of a native zemindar. 

31.—Backergunj canals (1) Manik Mudi Khal, 5 miles long, 
connecting Durgapore and Nahalgunj rivers, 
Manik Mudi, founders of the present family of 
landholders of Madhabpasa : (2) Lakhutia khal, 6 
miles long. By Raj Chandra Ray of Lukhutia ; (3) 
Kotowalipara Khal, 10 miles long. By Narail land- 
holders, Jessore. 

32.—Tangail Branch Dispensary... By Dwarka Nath Rai 
Chowdhury. Yearly expense Rs. 2,400. 

33.—Brajamohun Institution, or the Students’ Union; 
having an endowment of Rs. 365 yearly paid by 
the Zemindar Brajamohun Baboo’s heirs. 

34.—Satkhira School entirely supported by a zemindar, 
who has established it for education of the better 
class of his tenants. -(Major Smith’s report.) A 
charitable dispensary has also been established by 
him with the same view. 

35.—Chowhatta Public Library in Pubna district, Rs.32,000. 
By Moulvi Khoda Bux Khan Bahadur, Pubna. 

36.—Khatura Charitable Dispensary, 24-Pergunnahs, 
Rs. 40,000. By Ram Gopal Rakhit. 

37.—Patuakhali Charitable Dispensary, Rs. 8,000. By 

Nawab Sir Khajah Ashanullah Bahadur of Dacca, 
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38.—Karatia Mahamadia Entrance School, Mymensing, 
By Motowali Wayed Ali Khan Pance, Rs. 200 
monthly expense. 

39.—Rungpore Drainage, Rs. 20,000. By Janoki Ballay 
Sen, zemindar of Dimla, District Rungpore. 

40.—Lowis Jubilee Sanitarium, Rs. 20,000, ‘ Janoki 
Ballav House.’ By Janoki Ballav Sen, zemindar 
of Dimla, District Rungpore. 

41.—Pramatha-Manmatha College, Tangail. By the 
Chowdhury zemindars of Tangail. 

42,—Tangail Charitable Dispensary. By Jahnavi Chow- 
dhurani of Tangail. 

43.—Taki Government School Boarding House Building, 
By Jotindra Nath Chowdhuri of Taki. 


44.—-Rajshaye College Endowment created by Raja Hara 
Nath Rai Chowdhury Bahadur, of Dubalhati, who 
granted in perpetuity an estate valued at more than 
a lakh of rupees for the maintenance of the Raj- 
shaye College. 

45.—Ranaghat Charitable Dispensary and English and 
Vernacular Schools, By the Pal Chowdhury zemin- 
dars of Ranaghat. But the most munzficent act 
of their charity was the contribution of one /akh of 
maunds of rice to the sufferers in the Madras 
famine. 

46.—Dinajpur Public Road and Charitable Hospitals at 
Dinajpur and Raiganj, together with the English and 
Vernacular and Gymnastic Schools at Dinajpur and 
Kaliaganj. By Maharajah Tarak Nath Rai and 
his widow Maharani Shyam Mohini of Dinajpur. 


47.—Maduripore Bridge, Charitable Dispensary and 
Bathing Ghat. By Chowdhury Golam Ali of 
Haturia. 

48.—Haturia Branch Road and _ Barisal Government 
School. By same. 


49.—Jagannath College, Dacca, founded and maintained 
by Kisori Lall Roy Chowdhury, zemindar of Beliati 
in the Dacca district in memory of his father 
Jagannath Roy Chowdhury. Eight scholarships, 
two of Rs. 6 per month each and six of Rs. 3 a 
month, are awarded by the donor every year for the 
benefit of the students. 

50.—Harendra Lal College, Munshigunj, Vikrampur, 
founded and maintained by Harendra Lall Roy 
Chowdhury, the well-known millionaire and zemin- 
dar of Bhagyakul. 
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51.—Bogra Public Park, named ‘ Altafanessa’ Park. By 
Nawab Abdus Sobhan Chowdhury. 

52,—Tahiranessa Female Hospital, Bogra, having an 
endowment yielding about Rs, 1,000a year. By 
same. 

53.—Noakhali Charitable Dispensary and Hospital, es- 
tablished 1860 and maintained mainly out of 
Bhulna Raja’s estate. 

54.—School and Charitable Dispensary, Kakina, Rung- 
pore. By Raja Ram Ranjan Roy. 

55.—Midnapore College, supported mainly by an endow- 
ment created by the zemindars of the district, 
which yields Rs. 3,000 yearly. 

56.—Taki High School, endowed with a donation of 
Rs, 75,000 and a property having a yearly income 
of Rs, 300. 

57.—Raj Chunder College, Barisal, supported solely by 
Bihari Lall Chowdhury, zemindar of Barisal, who 
has also founded several prizes, medals and scholar- 
ships for students. 

58.—Bhagyakul Charitable Dispensary. and Dacca Pundit’s 
Institute. By Srinath Roy and other Zemindars 
of Dacca. 

59.—Panihati High English Schoo! Masonry Building, 
Rs, 12,000. By Tran Nath Bannerjee. 

60.—Faridpur Isan Institution, By a zemindar of Farid- 
pur. 

IcH DIEN. 




















ART. IV—SHORTHAND: ITS USES AND 
ADVANTAGES. 


Y object in writing this paper is to invite attention toa 
subject which seems to me to be deserving of much 
greater attention than it has hitherto received in India; and 
the fact that I am an old shorthand writer and deeply interest- 
ed in all that appertains to this subject, must be my sole 
excuse for venturing to deal with it. 

Shorthand is generally supposed to be a product of modern 
times. But this is not the case ; for, while it is undoubtedly 
true that the art has received an enormous impetus and deve- 
lopment in comparatively recent times, shorthand can with 
certainty claim to be more than two thousand years old. It is 
a well-established fact that tachygraphy, which is only another 
name for shorthand writing, was practised in ancient days 
among the Greeks and Romans. About seven or eight years 
ago Mr. F. Maunde Thompson, the Librarian of the British 
Museum, was reported to have stated that a fragment of an 
inscription found recently on the Acropolis at Athens was 
nothing less than a portion of an explanation of a kind of 
shorthand, composed of arbitrary signs, as old as the fourth 
century before Christ. If the authenticity of this discovery be 
accepted, then there is good ground for the belief that has 
always existed among historians of shorthand, that Xenophon 
possessed a knowledge of shorthand and took down some of 
the speeches of Socrates. But, however this may be, it is stated 
in that storehouse of literature, the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
that the first undoubted mention of a Greek shorthand writer 
occurs in 195 A. D., in a letter to Flavius Philostratus. The 
tachygraphy practised by the Greeks is supposed to have grown 
from a system of secret writing which was developed from 
forms of abbreviation, and which the early Christians adopted 
for their own use. Tachygraphy flourished among the Romans, 
It was taught in their schools, and, among others, the Emperor 
Titus is said to have been skilful in this style of writing. 
Cicero’s freedman, M. Tullius Tiro, is reputed to have been the 
author of a large collection of shorthand symbols which bear 
the title “ Note Tironiane ;” and Tiro’s system was used 
extensively during the first five centuries of the Christian era. 
But, with the decay of learning, shorthand fell into disuse ; 
by the tenth century all practical acquaintance with the Greek 
and Roman systems of shorthand writing faded completely 
away, and it was not till the beginning of the seventh century 
that the art was revived to any appreciable extent, although even 
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during that interval various systems of shorthand were prac- 
tised. 

England was the birth place of modern shorthand, and _ it is 
supposed that the Reformation gave the first impulse to its 
cultivation. It is recorded that Bishop Jewel, a distinguished 
religious reformer, who had devised a kind of shorthand, acted 
as a notary at the great disputation of Cranmer, Latimer, and 
Ridley, at Oxford in 1554, on the sacraments of the altar, and 
that he also acted in the same capacity at a disputation which 
took place on the same subject some five years earlier, when 
Peter Martyr and other reformers took part in the contro- 
versy. Dr, Timothy Bright published a system of shorthand in 
1588, and it was followed two years later, by Peter Bales’ Arte 
of Brachygraphie. In 1602 the Art of Stenographie by John 
Willis, made its appearance, and no less than 200 systems, all 
more or less based, like Willis’, on what may be called the 
a. b. c. system, were published between that year and the year 
1837, when Isaac Pitman’s phonography stepped into the 
arena, Since the introduction of Pitman’s system, some 300 
other systems or more have appeared, but a very large propor- 
tion of these are merely imitations or modifications of that 
system. 

It would take a great deal of time and space if I attempt- 
ed to give any detailed description of these systems, and 
I must therefore content myself with simply remarking that, of 
the systems in vogue before Pitman’s, the best known were 
those published by Shelton in 1620, which was adapted to 
German, Dutch and Latin ; the system invented by William 
Mason in 1€92, which was republished by Thomas Gurney in 
1740, and has continued in use to a certain extent down to the 
present day ; The Universal English Shorthand published in 
1767 by John Byrom, sometime-fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Byrom founded a stenographic club, and _ his 
system of shorthand received the distinction of a special Act 
of Parliament for its protection. Then in 1786 came Samuel 
Taylor’s system of stenography, which it is stated did more 
than any of its predecessors to establish the art in England 
and abroad, for it came into use in France, Italy, Holland, 
Sweden, Germany, Portugal, Roumania, Hungary and other 
Continental countries. Of the numerous systems which made 
their appearance subsequent to Pitman’s, those published by 
Professor Everett and Mr. A. M. Bell have been favourably 
mentioned ; also Mr. J. M. Sloan’s adaptation of the French 
system of Duployé. 

But of all the modern systems of shorthand writing, the one 
which stands pre-eminent is that known as Pitman’s Phono- 
graphy, It was first published, as I have stated, in 1837; it 
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has passed through several thousand editions since that date 
and, as its name indicates, it is constructed on a purely phone. 
tic basis. This method of shorthand writing is the one that 
is now most largely in use in Europe and America, and, in fact 
all over the world; for, according to statistics which were pub. 
lished about five years ago (I have not been able to lay hands 
on later figures), 93 per cent. of newspaper reporters and 98 
per cent. of shorthand clerks in England practise this system : 
while in the United States, 97 per cent. of the shorthand 
writers use either Isaac Pitman’s Phonography or an American 
presentation of it ; and his system has moreover been adapted 
to eighteen or twenty foreign languages. I dare say some 
of these percentages have risen a little more within the past 
year or two, although they are nearly at the hundred as they 
stand ; but it would perhaps be generous to allow a little 
margin for the other systems. 

I am a disciple of Pitman, and naturally feel a great admi- 
ration for his system. I have not studied any other methods 
of shorthand writing, and therefore can express no opinion on 
their merits or demerits ; but the statistics I have quoted are, 
I venture to think, more than sufficient evidence of the su- 
periority and popularity of Pitman’s system over all others, 
The vast mass of a. b. c. systems of shorthand are said to 
be strikingly devoid of originality and mostly imitations of the 
few that Ihave mentioned ; while nearly all are described as 
consisting of an alphabet, a list of arbitrary and symbolical 
signs, a table showing the best way of joining any two letters, 
a few general rules for writing, and a specimen plate. Pit- 
man’s system, on the other hand, stands on a _ purely phonetic 
basis, and its chief merit is its extreme brevity and legibility. 
It is eminently suited not only for the professional stenogra- 
pher, but also for the various purposes of every-day life. 

Now let us see what are the uses and advantages of short- 
hand writing. The general impression seems to be that it is 
really of use only to those who intend to adopt it as a means of 
livelihood. But this is a misconception which happily is being 
gradually dissipated. One of the chief anxieties of every busy 
person is to economise time, and if there is a time-saving art 
it is shorthand writing. It has been calculated that it would 
save to those who use it at least a sixth part, and often as 
much as one-fourth or one-half, of their working hours, #ven 
if only one-sixth be taken as the saviny, the economy would be 
found to be most material ; for at this ratio a man who writes 
a good deal for, say, twenty of the most active years of his 
life would save about three years, It is nothing uncommon to 
hear that a man has resolved to keep a diary. But how often 
has the diary been begun and kept up for atime and then 
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suddenly discontinued, only because of the irksomeness of 
having tomake the jottings in longhand. If shorthand had 
been employed instead, the entries would have been made 
much more quickly and a great deal more could be noted 
down than in longhand ; while, of course, the pleasure of being 
able to recall incidents in one’s life would be permanently en- 
sured. Then again, take the case of persons engaged in _histo- 
rical or literary research. What a great boon it would be if 
such students could escape the drudgery of having to copy out 
in longhand the raw material for their work. By the aid of 
shorthand a multiplicity of notes and quotations can be rapidly 
taken-down, and a small note-book may thus be made to con- 
tain as much writing as at least half a dozen note books the 
contents of which are written in longhand. Indeed, it is re- 
corded in one of the Phonetic Journals that, in a competition 
for a phonographic prize which came off in London some years 
ago, as to who should write the largest number of words in 
shorthand in a given space, the winner of the prize was found 
to have written legibly the whole of one of Goldsmith’s plays 
on the back of a single half-penny cost card, besides a large 
quantity of other matter, amounting in all to some 32,000 
words. It can, I think, be affirmed, however, without any fear 
of contradiction, that every part of the student’s work involv- 
ing writing can be better done in shorthand than in longhand, 
that more work can be done in the former than in the latter, 
and that the student who uses shorthand in the right way will 
learn more than the student whois without shorthand. This 
is true of students of all subjects, even foreign languages, for 
phonography enables one to seize, anc fix, and preserve, a 
pronunciation which would otherwise fade quickly away from 
one’s memory. Of course_the phonographic signs that serve 
for English would require some little modification in order to 
be applied to certain foreign languages, but once the necessary 
modification has been made, a valuable aid to the study of 
foreign languages is acquired. Considering, therefore, that 
one of the chief difficulties in learning a foreign language is in 
connection with pronunciation, there can be no doubt that 
phonography can be very usefully employed in this direction. 
But it must be understood that phonography is not constructed 
to record every shade of sound heard in all the languages of 
the world, so that there are limits to its capacity in the repre- 
sentation of the sounds of foreign languages, 

The use of shorthand has also been found to be of very 
great value to students of medicine in taking notes of lectures 
in anatomy, physiology, and other subjects, and to medical 
practitioners in jotting down the symptoms of a patient when 
at his bedside, and in making other notes. In fact, its value to 
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medical men is so fully recognised that the members of this 
profession in England have formed themselves into a Society 
of Medical Phonographers, with Sir William Gowers, M.D., as 
their President, and some hundreds of names on its rolls. The 
Society has its own shorthand magazine, and, in a pamphlet 
which it issued some time ago on “ The use of Shorthand by the 
Student,” it mentioned as an illustration the case of a student 
who took epitome notes in shorthand of the lectures he had 
been attending and relied exclusively on these notes fora 
systematic knowledge of medicine. It is stated that he used 
no text-books whatever, but made his notes serve all the pur- 
poses of systematic reading ; and when ie sat for the M. D. 
Examination of the London University, he not only passed it 
successfully but also gained the gold medal. It is, I think, 
hardly possible to cite a better example of the value of short- 
hand as an aid for the purposes of the student. The clergy- 
man would also find shorthand very valuable in jotting down 
his thoughts as they occur in preparing his sermons, and of 
course he would also save a great deal of time. Similarly, the 
barrister would find it of the utmost use in noting down the 
leading points in his cases; and so with various other pro- 
fessions. 

As to the use of shorthand for military purposes, there can, 
I think, be nc doubt that there is a wide field for. its employ- 
ment in other directions besides correspondence and the dicta- 
tion of documents. Its value has been officially recognised 
within the past few years, and the military authorities are 
apparently desirous of promoting its study, as I find it is laid 
down in the Queen’s Regulations, that, in order to encourage 
the study of foreign languages and of shorthand, which are 
both admitted to be especially useful to officers on the general 
and personal staff, and to obtain a record of the names of 
officers who are proficient in these subjects, an examination is 
held twice a year in London under the auspices of the Civil 
Service Commissioners. And in another paragraph the system 
of shorthand recommended for the Army is Pitman’s, and it 
is stated that an officer who is in possession of Pitman’s certi- 
ficate, or a certificate from the Society of Arts, showing that 
he has a thorough knowledge of shorthand, will be recorded as 
proficient in that subject. As far as I have been able to 
ascertain, shorthand has made marked progress in the army 
in England, and there are many military shorthand classes 
and military shorthand examinations for Pitman’s speed 
certificates, with money prizes for those soldiers who gain 
them. But I am afraid the importance of the subject is not 
recognised to the same extent in India; and, in order to show 
the advantage which military officers would derive from 
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possessing a knowledge of shorthand, I shall quote an extract 
from a paper on “ Shorthand in the Army” which was read 
by Captain J.C. Caunter of the 2nd Battalion, the Welsh 
Regiment, at the Royal United Service Institution, in London, 
about three years ago, He said :—‘ A staff officer has fre- 
quently to deal with matters of a confidential or semi-confi- 
dential nature, which must necessarily pass through zs hands 
alone—such, for example, as the preparation of defence 
schemes and ccnfidential reports, etc., and in making his rough 
copies a knowledge of shorthand would certainly save him 
many hours a week. When attending his chief at inspections, 
official visits, interviews, etc., he is constantly called upon to 
make notes of various points on which, later, reports have to 
be rendered, and in such cases the few notes he is at present 
able to take down in longhand are often totally inadequate. 
The advantage of a knowledge of shorthand in such positions 
to officers both on the general and personal staff is indisput- 
able. Every officer on the staff keeps, or should keep, a 
diary, and the smallness of the phonographic characters, in 
combination with the speed with which they can be conveyed 
to paper, make them peculiarly suited to this class of work, 
Staff officers are frequently appointed secretaries of com- 
mittees, and are responsible for a correct report of the pro- 
ceedings ; much time is at present lost by the inability of 
these officers to write shorthand. Again, what a saving of 
time would result in taking down the proceedings of court 
martials, courts of enquiry, boards, etc., in shorthand !” 

Captain Caunter also recommended the use of shorthand 
characters in military sketching, as the characters, being smaller 
than those employed in longhand, can be used to a greater ex- 
tent on the face of the sketch, and consequently a great deal of 
information can-be-shown-on the sketch or map which would 
otherwise have to be embodied in a separate report. He also 
advocated its use for the pigeon post, while he was of opinion 
that in the field the employment of shorthand would be even 
more valuable than in the office, as the importance of saving 
every minute on active service and of the speedy transmission 
of orders and reports could hardly be exaggerated. No doubt 
the field telegraph and telephone would be available 141 many 
instances, but cases would be of frequent occurrence in which 
this means of communication would not be at hand. On 
outpost duty reports in shorthand could be sent back much 
more fully anu expeditiously than can be done at present in 
longhand ; while it would be a great advantage if officers 
with patrolling or reconnoitring parties could record the results 
of their observations rapidly in shorthand instead of having 
to wait till they could find the time to do so in longhand, 
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Phonography would also be of great assistance in the com- 
pilation of reports and histories of campaigns and actions, 
Captain Caunter further stated that during the manoeuvres 
of 1894 an officer who had been for many years an expert 
phonographer took down the various statements made by the 
commanding officers at the conclusion of each day’s opera- 
tions, with the result that at the end of the manceuvres he 
had a very full and instructive narrative of the course of events, 
including the ideas and intentions of the different commanders, 
and the manner in which they endeavoured to carry them 
out. 

In the discussion which took place on Captain Caunter’s 
paper, several officers spoke of the value of shorthand, 
although one or two of them, including Lord Methuen, ex. 
pressed a doubt as to its use in the field, considering that 
both sketching and writing shorthand on horseback would 
prove matters of considerable difficulty. Sir William Gowers, 
whose name I have already mentioned as the President of the 
Society of Medical Phonographers, also took part in the 
debate and made some valuable remarks which I venture to 
think are worth reproducing. He said :— 

“It has always seemed to me that there are circumstances— 
there must be at some time in the future circumstances—in 
which the value of the use of shorthand by an officer in the 
army would far transcend in importance its use under any 
other circumstances whatever. We who have used it in medi- 
cine and science have become acquainted with its influence 
on observation. If shorthand is written at only three times 
the speed of longhand—and, so written, it is as legible as 
print to any one who has even a moderate proper acquaint- 
ance with it—in a given time there can be recorded twice as 
much of the facts observed, and, therefore, twice as much 
time is left for the process of observation. Now, observation 
depends largely on record for its value. Unrecorded observa- 
tion is comparatively unprecise. A man has only to attempt 
to write down the facts that he is observing, to discover that 
on this or that point he is vague, uncertain; he has to look 
again and again as he describes in writing what he sees. 
The influence of shorthand is less on the quantity of work 
than on its quality,—it enables workto be better done. Am 
I not correct in assuming that there are circumstances in 
which a difference in the value, the accuracy, the precision, 
the fulness of the observations made by a _ reconnoitr- 
ing officer and the fact that he brought them back recorded 
on the spot when the facts were before him, that these, 
compared with the less perfect results of observation which 
he would also retain less accurately in his memory, or record 
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less fully and precisely in longhand, might make all the 
difference between victory and defeat in a succeeding battle? 
That, of course, would be a rare circumstance, but it is surely 
possible ? Apart from that, for an officer of the army who 
has much writing to do, shorthand is of extreme value for all 
purposes of personal writing, for all note-taking, note-making, 
for all drafting of reports, and the fact that with uniformity 
of system—which, as the lecturer has observed, can only at 
the present day be obtained with Pitman’s system—a man’s 
own writing is available for transcription or typewriting by 
any subordinate, I may mention that a most distinguished 
professional shorthand writer, who writes another system (I am 
not at liberty to mention his name, and so cannot mention the 
system), told me that he did not think it likely that in the 
future the ingenuity of man would devise a better system 
for general use than Pitman’s.” 

That was what Sir William Gowers said, and I hope I have 
succeeded in demonstrating the value of shorthand for military 
purposes, 

With regard to shorthand as a means of livelihood, it is a 
well-known fact that thousands of phonographers are earning 
their living in Europe and America, and that the sphere of 
shorthand has widened enormously in recent years. News- 
papers have multiplied to an astounding extent, and of course 
their very multiplication has created a great demand for re- 
porters. Phonographers are also required in ever increasing 
numbers by busy public men, statesmen, politicians, directors, 
and others, and I believe even authors are becoming more and 
more addicted to the practice of dictating their works to 
shorthand assistants, especially since the introduction of the 
type-writer, which by the way forms a valuable adjunct to 
shorthand writing; while commercial men, almost without 
exception, have their shorthand writers ; in fact, a knowledge 
of the art has practically become a sine gud non for admission 
into business houses in England and America. In 1890 the 
number of phonographic students in the United Kingdom was 
estimated at 55,000, and in 1895 it was close upon 100,000 ; 
similarly the number of institutions and classes in which 
Pitman’s shorthand was taught was 1,260 in 1890, and it rose 
to close upon 2,400 in 1895. The British Government has 
also shown its appreciation of the merits of shorthand, as the 
subject has been included in the Technical Education Act of 
1889, in the Education Code of 1891, and in the Evening 
School Code of 1893. The Universities, too, have displayed 
a kindly feeling towards it, as Cambridge has held a shorthand 
examination for junior students in connection with its Local 
Examinations for some years past, and Oxford has, I believe, 
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recently inaugurated a shorthand examination on similar 
lines. 

But, although a wide field of employment is also open in 
India for qualified shorthand writers, it seems to me that 
nothing like the same degree of progress in the study of this 
art has been made in this country as has been attained in 
Europe or America. For instance, there is not, so far as I am 
aware. such an institution as a Shorthand Writer’s Association 
in the whole of the Bengal Presidency, although Madras, 
the so-called benighted Presidency, has had a Shorthand 
Writer’s Association in existence for the past six or seven 
years ; and I gathered from a newspaper report the other day 
that the Association in Madras is at present presided over by 
a prominent educationist, with the Editor of the Madras 
Times as its Vice-President. Bombay also boasts of a branch 
of the National Phonographic Society, London. I have heard 
of shorthand classes in Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, and one 
or two other places, and shorthand is taught in some of the 
schools, but I do not think the subject has yet received all 
the attention that it deserves, It seems to me that something 
more is needed than the inclusion of shorthand as a complete- 
ly optional subject in schools. In my humble opinion it is a 
subject for which facilities ought to be furnished equal to those 
provided for other studies. I do not see why, for instance, 
the schoolboy should not be encouraged to take down in 
shorthand, as far as possible, the lessons that are dictated to 
him in school hours. This very practice would help him to 
realize the value of shorthand, and would accustom him to rely 
upon it for his own purposes and to feel that it is something 
more than a minor accomplishment. Nor is there anything 
better calculated to keep alive and alert the student’s interest 
in the subject than the habit of using it daily and on every 
possible occasion. Moreover, the habit of using it in school 
life would be a good preparation for its use in business life. 
I have seen it stated in the newspapers lately that there is 
some likelihood of the Cambridge Local Examinations being 
introduced into India, If this should turn out to be true, then 
there should soon be a marked improvement in the progress 
of shorthand in Indian schools. A good deal can also be 
done outside the school-room to promote the study of this 
very useful art. At all events, there is at present great room 
in India for the spread of phonography, and a large field of 
employment is open to those who desire to earn a living by 
it, either as mewspaper reporters or in commercial or other 
business houses, or in Government offices. I have heard it 
more than once stated that there is a dearth of competent 
shorthand writers in India, and His Excellency the Viceroy, 
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in his reply to the Anglo-Indian deputation in Calcutta, a few 
months ago, drew attention to this matter, and suggested 
shorthand as affording a good opening for youths of the 
domiciled community. As with every other art, so with short- 
hand, there are many degrees of skill, and the remuneration 
varies accordingly. In order to be a good newspaper reporter 
it is necessary that a man should be able not only to take a 
verbatim note of a speech or address, but also to edit or trim 
it, if need be, or to condense it ; and this he will hardly 
succeed in doing unless he brings to bear the results of a 
good general education, considerable practice in composition, 
and an accurate perception of the right use of words, The 
question of salaries for shorthand clerks, as apart from other 
shorthand writers, such as newspaper reporters, was warmly 
discussed in England a few years ago, and the conclusion 
arrived at was that the salary of a shorthand clerk depends, 
and must always depend, more or less, upon efficiency in 
other things besides shorthand, and that no attempt to ignore 
the legitimate effect that differing degrees of ability, and 
varieties of accomplishment and skill, necessarily have upon 
salaries, will ever be successful. 

A great deal has also been said with regard to the speed 
with which words are uttered, and the speed with which they 
are or can be taken down in shorthand. Of course there are 
record-breakers in shorthand as in other things, and I remem- 
ber sometime ago seeing a report in which a young man at 
Leeds was credited with having attained the phenomenal 
speed of 297 words per minute. But it is only necessary to 
try the experiment of reading at that rate in order to see what 
an awful jargon of sound must result from the effort to arti- 
culate so many words a minute, Experience, however, has 
shown that the average rate of public speaking is very slight- 
ly over 120 words a minute, and that some speakers average 
150. Occasionally the slowest utterance is exchanged fora 
rapid flow of words, and 180 or 200 words a minute is no 
uncommon speed in certain styles of speech, such as the 
conversational ; but this rate of speed is seldom acquired. Mr, 
T. A. Reed, the veteran phonographer, once successfully took 
down a sermon by a fluent American preacher, which was 
carefully timed, and, on the words being counted afterwards, 
the average came out at 213 words a minute, For all practical 
purposes, however, 120 to 150 words a minute is sufficient. 
For those who do not intend to make shorthand writing a 
profession, the ability to write at a much lower rate, say 60 to 
80 words a minute will suffice. 

Now, to sum up: it is hoped that the foregoing remarks 
will have shown that shorthand is valuable not only asa 
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means of livelihood, but also for the various purposes of every 
day life. To put it briefly—shorthand can be used in a large 
variety of ways, such as copying down quotations of all kinds, 
writing out the first drafts of letters, or literary compositions, 
posting up one’s diary, either business or otherwise, taking 
notes of any particular science or art which one is studying 
and for which one is collecting the necessary data, jotting 
down memoranda, posting up one’s private cash book, &c., 
&c,; while of course the journalist, the author, the lawyer, 
the clergyman, the doctor, the military officer, and other 
people would also find it valuable in various ways. And it 
will doubtless interest the members of the fair sex to know 
that there is nothing in phonography that presents greater 
difficulty to one sex than tothe other, and that past experience 
has proved that where an equal amount of undivided atten- 
tion is given to the study, very little difference is apparent 
in the result. Hundreds of women are now earning a living 
in Europe and America as shorthand writers and typists. I 
have therefore no hesitation in recommending the study of 
shorthand to ladies also, and, as women are as a rule more 
devotional than men, my advice to them is that, after they 
have made a certain amout of progress in its study, they 
should read the Bible in shorthand daily as an exercise ! 

A great recommendation for shorthand is to be found in the 
well-ascertained fact that the study of the art almost invari- 
ably engenders a taste for other studies, while the practice of 
note-taking enable the writer to fix at once upon the really 
substantial matter of a lecture or an address. The secret of 
success in shorthand is practice, and we have the opinion of the 
late Mr. John Bright, the orator (an opinion which is printed 
on the back of the title page of Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor), 
that phonography is so exceedingly simple as to be easily 
learned by any one of ordinary capacity, and that if it 
be learned by a very large number of the people, the public 
benefits to be derived from it are incalculable. He also said 
that the art appeared to him to be likely to tend to in- 
crease the love of reading and writing, and of education gene- 
rally. If I may be permitted to add my humble testimony, 
I also can state that I have derived much benefit intellectually 
since I acquired a knowledge of shorthand. 

J. A. HYPHER. 
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Continued from July 1900, No. 221. 
XII.—IN AND ABOUT ATHENS. 


NE goes to Athens primarily to see the Parthenon, the 
Acropolis rock, the Erectheum, the temple of Wingless 
Victory, the Theseum, the Dipylon, the Street of Tombs. 
For these alone one might well go through fire and water. 
One goes for these, and not less to visit the birth-place of 
Sophocles and Plato, the city of Solon and Themistocles, of 
Pericles, Socrates and Xenophon; in a word, from archeological 
zeal and in the interest of ‘the humanities.’ And you get 
all this and a great deal besides which ensures your enjoying 
a delightful holiday, as well as seeing works of art and visiting 
sites that would repay you over and over again, even had 
you to cross deserts and face perils and privations, instead of 
having a thoroughly good time. You are in the midst of 
some of the most beautiful scenery to be found anywhere in 
the world, and, if you choose your time aright, may revel in 
one of the most perfect of climates, constant sunshine, cooling 
breezes, an air so light and exquisite that you feel as if you were 
an inhabitant of some higher plane, ‘an ampler ether, a diviner 
air.’ 

Then modern Athens herself is a city of many amenities 
and is by no means without resources for amusement. Her 
streets are fair and broad and clean,—no European capital 
can boast of wider or better : her Squares are thronged, and you 
may watch the crowd agreeably enough as you sip your coffee 
or ‘mastieh’ -in-front—of one—.of the many and excellent 
‘café’s’, that abound therein. There are plenty of good shops 
in Stadium Street and Hermes Street, and you can get all you 
are likely to want at fairly moderate prices. Anything of 
native production you will find cheap, ridiculously cheap, 
when payment is made in paper money and not gold. Even 
the enhanced value of your sovereign is no small advantage. 
You may lay out ten drachmas in olive sticks, or ‘ antiquities,’ 
or photographs, and yet receive in exchange eight and twenty 
paper drachmas, which have the purchasing power of as many 
francs in respect of home products. In the country, except 
in two or three tourist-ridden places, your paper drachma will 
even go further than a French franc, because the necessaries of 
life are cheap and you can get no luxuries. You may havea 
cup of Turkish coffee, a modest measure of wine, two lumps 
of Loukoumi, or Turkish Delight, a liqueur glass of mastieh 
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or a great hunch of bread, buy a box of matches or have your 
boots polished for ten lepta, 2.€., one-tenth of a drachma, and, 
when the drachma is depreciated to the value of sixpence, 
that is, as near as may be, a half penny. 

[f it is hot, you can obtain delicious ices in Athens, as ex- 
cellent as any in Europe, the best in Stadium Street hard by 
the Hotel d’Athenes ; and marvellous forms of ‘ Confiserie, ’ 
which should be tasted for experience sake even if you have not 
a sweet tooth ; while, if you have, they will sufficiently commend 
themselves. Cigarettes are abundant and good, and cheap or 
dear, as you prefer. The up-country Greek likes to make his 
own, and to that end purchases a packet of tobacco and screws 
up cigarettes with a cunning twist of the fingers —with one hand 
only if the other is engaged ; and the result, if irregular in shape, 
appears to be practically satisfactory. But there is great variety 
of made cigarettes for the Athenian demos and the aristocracy, 
either cigarettes made in Athens of Turkish tobaccos, or 
Egyptian and other foreign kinds at fancy prices, Cigars are 
rarely met with and dear, the English pipe unsmoked except 
of the foreigner ; but the ‘hookah” is often ‘on hire’ at coffee- 
houses both in Athens and up-country. 

One of the features of modern Athens that especially de- 
lights the new-comer with a classical education is the Greek 
characters painted on the shop-fronts and hoardings. It is 
with a thrill of something like bewilderment and awe that 
one at first deciphers KAMNNOMQAEION, APTONQAEION, 


BIBAIONQAEION, NANTONQAEION, NEQTEPIZMATA 
NANTOIA, and so on; the names of ‘the streets and plazas 


are long a source of surprise and delight, recalling at every 
turn some famous personage or history —Xenophon Street, 
Euripides Street, Aeolus Street, all posted up with classical 
correctness in the genitive, as, for instance, OAOZ 
OIAEAAHNON, NAATEIA EAEYGEPIAS A street is OAO2, 
a boulevard AEQ®OPOS, asquare NAATEIA, a railway station 


=TASMOZ. é 
There are two great Squares in Athens, the finest and more 


patrician the MAATEIA ZYN TATMATOS, or Place de la 
Constitution, the great centre for visitors, surrounded by the 
best known and most expensive hotels : part of its open space is 
a public garden, with paths and trees and convenient benches in 
shady places, part a pavement set out with little tables and 
chairs, besides a stall or two for the sale of papers—the chairs 
occupied on fine evenings by the overflow from the great 
‘Café’ at the corner near Stadium Street. There is an 
excellent restaurant here, the Syntagma, an excellent photogra- 
pher’s, D. B. Rhomaides, two magnificent ‘Cafés’, the Mega and 
another of which I forget the name. The other great square is 


the place de la Concorde NAATEIA OMONOIAS, pronounced 
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(O’monia in the Nominative) on which converge Stadium Street, 
University Street, Athena Street, the road to Pirzus and the 
road to Pateria. This is the popular centre (a man was_ shot 
there in an attempted revolution in 1888), and is likewise given 
over to coffee-houses and their habitués. It is alsoa great 
station for the Athenian shoe-black brigade. The shoe-blacks 
of Athens or Lowstree (Aoto7vpx) are a perpetual joy. No- 
where in the world is there so efficient or so picturesque an 
organization for boot-cleaning. Nowhere in the world is 
there somuch brushing of boots in the public streets. No- 
where in the world are the shoe-blacks a more prosperous and 
self-respecting guild of handicraftsmen. Nowhere in the world 
does the shoe-black take such pride in his profession or 
possess such elaborate apparatus. The craft is followed both 
by boys and men, and I notice in ten years a _ perceptible in- 
crease in the number of men who have set up boxes, which 
seems to indicate that the calling is lucrative. The men are 
generally the most accomplished artists; but it offends one’s 
sense of fitness to see grown men, who might be doing soldier’s 
work, sitting in a row along with boys behind shoe-black 
boxes. But what boxes! Many of them are elaborately faced 
with brass-work in knobs and patterns, and are a_ perfect 
miracle of decorative ingenuity. They gleam afar as one 
approaches, Nor is this all. The stock-in-trade of a first- 
grade Athenian shoe-black is considerable indeed. In front 
of his box is an array of a dozen or more kinds of polish, 
black, brown, red, yellow. He never fails to use four or five 
brushes for the several operations of preparing and finishing 
a pair of boots, Then he keeps by him two or three smart 
strips of material, velvet it appears to be, dark green, or 
mauve, or old gold, with which he puts on a final polish. And 
very perfect is the finished result. Verily the Athenian shoe- 
black is an artist in boot polish! The boys, too, are perfectly 
delightful, so alert and healthy-looking and _ well-fed, with 
beautiful sun-tinted complexions ; and Dr. Barrows says they 
all go to night-schools. The London shoe-black brigade is a 
great institution, but, with less of obvious organization and no 
uniform, the Athenian brotherhood could give it points ! 

The boys range freely over the squares and about some of 
the less important thoroughfares ; but at certain points they 
are posted in stationary orders, specially along the wall between 
the Post Office and Stadium Street, where the array of boxes 
is one of the sights of Athens, The recognized fee is, for brown 
—_ a penny (2.4, ten lepta), for black a half-penny (five 
epta. 

The climate of Athens in winter is said to be delight- 
ful, being moderately cold with plenty of bright sunshine, 
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but it is not easy at that season to make excursions—at 
least one must take one’s chance of bad weather. March 
and April have been marked out by nature as the appoint. 
ed season for a visit to Greece, Snow in March is not 
absolutely unknown in Athens, but it is, at all events, unusual, 
Before the end of April the sun in Athens is getting really 
powerful, but with a little management the day can be arranged 
so as to avoid the worst fervours. The wise man will rise 
early. You can sleep with your window open, and the dawn 
and the early stir in the streets will wake you between 5 and 6, 
You must be out of bed early indeed to be up before Athens 
Is astir. 

Among the pleasantest of the morning sounds are the 
tinklings of the goat-bells in the streets, little companies of 
she-goats with swelling udders, that convey the early morning 
milk past the very dwellings of the citizens of Athens. Take 
out your jug and you may have it filled with rich foaming 
goat’s milk before your eyes, and there can beno doubt you 
get it pure and fresh, Nearly the whole of the milk supply 
in Athens (and in all Greece) is the produce of the goat. 
There is little cow’s-milk, cattle being bred almost solely for 
draught purposes in the fields, and these only few in number, 
You soon get used to goat’s milk and find it pleasant enough, 
if atrifle rich. Another kind of drink that goes round and is 
delivered at Athenian doors is the water from a spring near 
Athens, which, like the Ganges water in India, is sup- 
posed to have special virtues. The water is put into big 
earthen-ware jars of antique shape, the jars are placed in 
wicker crates and carried in carts through the streets. But to 
return to the routine which uses the day to the best advantage 
when the midday heat begins to grow excessive, It is well to 
take one’s morning coffee early and get out to the Acropolis 
Or some other open-air site, You can count on meeting a 
pleasant sea-breeze abroad most days and can probably stay 
out without discomfort till 11, or later, as you find it. Any 
time from 12 to I is judicious for déjeuner. You are then at 
the hottest part of the day, and will find it pleasantly cool in 
the hotel dining-room. Museums are habitually closed at 12, 
remain shut till 1 or 2, so these offer no refuge at midday. 
If you plan to go to a Museum in the morning, you must be 
prepared to be turned out at 12. The early afternoon, how- 
ever, makes a good time for putting in a couple of hours at the 
National Museum or in the small but fascinating museum on 
the Acropolis. As the heat moderates between 4 and 5 it will be 
pleasant enough out-of-doors, and you can saunter to the 
Dipylon or Colonus, or start in good time to watch the sunset 
from the platform of the Temple of Nike or the top of 


Lycabettus, 
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You get a fine view from Lycabettus. This makes a capital 
evening's walk, a fairly stiff climb without being at all formi- 
dably laborious, The summit is 900 feet above sea level, 
and you can get up comfortably in about half an hour. The 
easier ascent is fromthe S. E. side of the hill, but it is also 
possible to get up by a steeper and rougher path on the 
opposite side. The sunset from Lycabettus should not be 
missed. You see all Athens lying spread out at your feet, 
Hymettus, the Acropolis, the plain, the sea beyond and the 
sun’s disc descending past towards the ridge of Sharmanga, 
Behind you have the Boeotian hills. 

‘The Gardens of the Royal Palace make another pleasant 
afternoon resort, and as they are well-watered and cool and 
shady, you can go comparatively early, as soon as they are 
open in fact, for the public, are only admitted between 3 
and 5, and on certain days in the week. It is a great 
privilege, characteristic, perhaps, of the democratic air of 
Athens that the public are admitted at all, for they are 
the private gardens of the King’s actual residence. These 
gardens make the one broad patch of green in any bird’s 
eye view of Athens, and a thick and beautifully variegated 
patch-work of greenery it is. They extend behind the 
Palace as far as the Zappeion and are bordered on one side by 
the Boulevard Amalia, on another by the Kephissia Road (where 
you find the entrance). Though of no great extent, the 
gardens are extremely beautiful and contain a multitude of 
fine trees, many of rare kinds, as well as abundance of flowers: 
wafts of delicious fragrance meet one in the paths. Naturally, 
there being no Park in Athens, the Royal Gardens attract the 
Athenian nurse-maid, but. as observed, she does not compare 
favourably from an esthetic standpoint with her sisters in 
Kensington Gardens, © 

You will probably dine a little late, because you will wish to 
make fullest use of the day-light. It is possible to get dinner 
comfortably and without difficulty up tog P.M. After dinner 
a gentle stroll through the well-lighted streets is both whole- 
some and agreeable, perhaps to the cheerful precincts of the 
Palace Square, perhaps along the Boulevard Amalia to the 
tall mysteriously looming columns of the Temple of Olympian 
Zeus, perhaps a little further till you come under the dark 
outline of the Acropolis hill. All the things that have de- 
lighted you by day, will delight you also by night, with that 
added charm of strangeness which even in the adult age of 
mankind is inseparable from the shades of night. In that 
wierd dimness, under the vast shadowy mass of the Acropolis, 
fortress wall and temple and theatre are restored with a more 
potent art than that of the mason, and imagivation takes you 
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back more really into ancient Athens than ever in the glaring 
light of day. If the moon shines for your pleasure, the better 
your fortune. Here, too, the beneficent enchantress shall 
exert her subtle influences, enhance for you the relics of 
Hellas as magically as she transmutes into beauty dull every- 
dav things at home. 

You will find the night air in April mild and soft, but delici- 
ously cool after the fervours of the day. You may very pos- 
sibly finish up your evening with an ice, or black coffee, or a 
‘masteecha’ at a sumptuous Athenian Kad¢yiov, most enjoy- 
ably, if it is a fine evening ; out of doors at a little table by 
the side of the street or in the open space of the Palace 
Square. Within doors at your Café you may look at English 
and French illustrated papers, see the politicians and Jjourn- 
alists of modern Athens playing dominoes, and, it may be, 
listen to music. Then best back and early to bed, so as to 
be up at sunrise next day. Yet if you crave for amusement, 
Athens, though neither Paris nor London, is not wholly desti- 
tute of means of gratification, There is (occasionally) French 
opera at one or other of the theatres, or it may be indigenous 
comedy, and always the Theatre of Varieties in Stadium 
Street. Athens is certainly not a dissipated capital, and early 
to bed is the better rule of life while at Athens in the spring, 
If you have a chance of seeing a play of Sophocles performed 
by Athenian amateurs, that is another matter! It happened 
in this wise. It was Monday, April 17th,and we were to 
start that evening by steamer for Itea and Delphi. To see 
Delphi and what the French have done there was an essential 
part of our scheme of pilgrimage. A hard necessity had com- 
pelled us to take passages by a steamer that was to start for 
Marseilles on Sunday morning, April 23rd. There was conse- 
quently no possible postponement of the trip to Itea. But we 
had seen with emotion that the Electra of Sophocles was to 
be performed at the Grand Theatre, at 9 P.M. on this very 
Monday, and it was a source of chagrin that it should have 
fallen out that we were leaving Athens that night. We learnt, 
however, after a rather intricate process of enquiry—for some 
degree of mystery is maintained about the movements of Greek 
coasting steamers—that our boat did not start till midnight, 
and hope revived. There was a train to Pirzeus at 11 P.M. and 
the Pirzeus station was only five minutes, walk from the theatre. 
It would be possible to see at least a portion of play. We laid 
our plans carefully to this end. Accordingly at 9 o’clock in the 
evening we are atthe Grand Theatre in Athens, occupying 
seats in ‘ Loges F.’ and waiting for the curtain to rise on the 
Electra of Sophocles, to be performed by actors whose mother 
tongue is none other than Sophocles’ own. It is a fine theatre, 
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nearly as large as Covent Garden, and Loges fF, albeit the 
rice of our seats is quite moderate, are in an excellent position, 
much that of an upper circle. The theatre is not more than 
fairly well-filled. We buy a ‘book of the words’ and—proh 
pudor—it is all modern Greek prose ! Can it be that Sophocles 
in his native Athens has come to this? A trumpet blows 
fanfaron ; the curtain rises and reveals the front of the palace 
of Aegisthus—once Agamemnon—in Argos (it should be in 
Mycene by rights,—presumably the palace, of which we have 
seen the skeleton within the Lion Gate and above the circular 
Agora—but the anachronism is Sophocles’ and deliberately 
intended). Before the aged ‘paidagogos’, or tutor of Orestes 
has spoken a dozen lines we exchange glances of relief. This 
is undoubtediy the Greek of Sophocles—disguised for English 
ears, yet certainly not more unlike the Greek spoken in 
Athens in the fifth century, B. C., than the English school 
variety—and verily it is the Oxford text we have before us 
almost letter perfect. 


** O too strate tegeésantos en Troeah pantéh 
Agaménnonaus peh, neen ekeen’ exerte see 
Paraunte lefseen, aun pranthemaus cesth’ ab—eé.” 

This is as close a representation as I can make of the sound 
of the first three lines, and the stress, be it above all recog- 
nized is always laid exactly on the syllable marked with the 
accent in the text before you. 

One is at once struck with the excellence of the elocution, 
and this impression becomes much strengthened when pre- 
sently Electra comes on. A noble figure is this pale, sombre, 
strong-hearted Electra, a stronger character than Antigone, 
though not so loveable ; and she is nobly represented by the 
lady who plays the part to-night. We are at once drawn 
into sympathy with the passion that is consuming her, the 
passion of hate against the murderers of her father, the 
passion of longing for the coming of the avenger, the man- 
child saved by her own hands to this end and now grown to 
manhood, a longing rendered more acute by hope deferred. 
The action of the play is a little slow at first, but grows 
livelier with the entrance of Clytemnestra. The conflict of 
words between mother and daughter has terrible significance 
in the light of what has gone before and what is to follow. 
The situation offers a powerful psychological study—two 
contrasted characters, fatally opposed by circumstances, yet 
linked by the ties that should be closest and tenderest. A 
long period of dislike, suspicion and fear is brought to a head 
in Clytemnestra’s outburst; the lamentings of remorse are re- 
vealed in her passionate self-vindication. Electra, schooled to 
habitual self-repression, replies with enforced calm, but with 
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back more really into ancient Athens than ever in the glaring 
light of day. If the moon shines for your pleasure, the better 
your fortune. Here, too, the beneficent enchantress shall 
exert her subtle influences, enhance for you the relics of 
Hellas as magically as she transmutes into beauty dull every- 
dav things at home. 

You will find the night air in April mild and soft, but delici- 
ously cool after the fervours of the day. You may very pos- 
sibly finish up your evening with an ice, or black coffee, or a 
‘masteecha’ at a sumptuous Athenian Kad¢yiov, most enjoy- 
ably, if it is a fine evening ; out of doors at a little table by 
the side of the street or in the open space of the Palace 
Square. Within doors at your Café you may look at English 
and French illustrated papers, see the politicians and journ- 
alists of modern Athens playing dominoes, and, it may be, 
listen to music. Then best back and early to bed, so as to 
be up at sunrise next day. Yet if you crave for amusement, 
Athens, though neither Paris nor London, is not wholly desti- 
tute of means of gratification. There is (occasionally) French 
Opera at one or other of the theatres, or it may be indigenous 
comedy, and always the Theatre of Varieties in Stadium 
Street. Athens is certainly not a dissipated capital, and early 
to bed is the better rule of life while at Athens in the spring, 
If you have a chance of seeing a play of Sophocles performed 
by Athenian amateurs, that is another matter! It happened 
in this wise. It was Monday, April 17th,and we were to 
start that evening by steamer for Itea and Delphi. To see 
Delphi and what the French have done there was an essential 
part of our scheme of pilgrimage. A hard necessity had com- 
pelled us to take passages by a steamer that was to start for 
Marseilles on Sunday morning, April 23rd. There was conse- 
quently no possible postponement of the trip to Itea. But we 
had seen with emotion that the Electra of Sophocles was to 
be performed at the Grand Theatre, at 9 P.M., on this very 
Monday, and it was a source of chagrin that it should have 
fallen out that we were leaving Athens that night. We learnt, 
however, after a rather intricate process of enquiry—for some 
degree of mystery is maintained about the movements of Greek 
coasting steamers—that our boat did not start till midnight, 
and hope revived. There was a train to Pirzeus at 11 P.M. and 
the Pirzeus station was only five minutes, walk from the theatre. 
It would be possible to see at least a portion of play. We laid 
our plans carefully to this end. Accordingly at 9 o’clock in the 
evening we are atthe Grand Theatre in Athens, occupying 
seats in ‘ Loges F.’ and waiting for the curtain to rise on the 
Electra of Sophocles, to be performed by actors whose mother 
tongue is none other than Sophocles’ own. It is a fine theatre, 
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nearly as large as Covent Garden, and Loges Ff, albeit the 

rice of our seats is quite moderate, are in an excellent position, 
much that of an upper circle. The theatre is not more than 
fairly well-filled. We buy a ‘book of the words’ and—proh 
pudor—it is all modern Greek prose ! Can it be that Sophocles 
in his native Athens has come to this? A trumpet blows 
fanfaron ; the curtain rises and reveals the front of the palace 
of Aegisthus—once Agamemnon—in Argos (it should be in 
Mycene by rights,—presumably the palace, of which we have 
seen the skeleton within the Lion Gate and above the circular 
Agora—but the anachronism is Sophocles’ and deliberately 
intended). Before the aged ‘paidagogos’, or tutor of Orestes 
has spoken a dozen lines we exchange glances of relief. This 
is undoubtediy the Greek of Sophocles—disguised for English 
ears, yet certainly not more unlike the Greek spoken in 
Athens in the fifth century, B. C., than the English school 
variety—and verily it isthe Oxford text we have before us 
almost letter perfect. 

** O too strate tegeésantos en Troeah pantéh 
Agaménnonaus peh, neen ekeen’ exerte see 
Paraunte lefseen, aun pranthemaus cesth’ ab—eé,” 

This is as close a representation as I can make of the sound 
of the first three lines, and the stress, be it above all recog- 
nized is always laid exactly on the syllable marked with the 
accent in the text before you. 

One is at once struck with the excellence of the elocution, 
and this impression becomes much strengthened when pre- 
sently Electra comes on. A noble figure is this pale, sombre, 
strong-hearted Electra, a stronger character than Antigone, 
though not so loveable ; and she is nobly represented by the 
lady who plays the part to-night. We are at once drawn 
into sympathy. with the—passion_that is consuming her, the 
passion of hate against the murderers of her father, the 
passion of longing for the coming of the avenger, the man- 
child saved by her own hands to this end and now grown to 
manhood, a longing rendered more acute by hope deferred. 
The action of the play is a little slow at first, but grows 
livelier with the entrance of Clytemnestra. The conflict of 
words between mother and daughter has terrible significance 
in the light of what has gone before and what is to follow. 
The situation offers a powerful psychological study—two 
contrasted characters, fatally opposed by circumstances, yet 
linked by the ties that should be closest and tenderest. A 
long period of dislike, suspicion and fear is brought to a head 
in Clytemnzstra’s outburst; the lamentings of remorse are re- 
vealed in her passionate self-vindication. Electra, schooled to 
habitual self-repression, replies with enforced calm, but with 
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a pitiless logic that thinly veils the passion of scorn and abhor- 
rence with which she is quivering: the terrible lines— 

nris Evvevoets TO TaAapvaiw, wel’ ov 

matepa Tov auov rpdabev earwXcoas 

Kat TALOOTrOLELS. 


reach a climax of intensity, heightened by the very repression 
of energy with which they are spoken by Electra: her voice 
sinks as the emphasis grows more thrilling, and the last two 
words fall from her lips in a strained whisper of horror and 
contempt. 

The drama is given continuously without a break as far as 
the end of the second choral ode (1057—1097). Then the 
curtain descends. Electra easily carries off the honours so far : 
Clytemnestra is, by contrast, a little wanting in force and digni- 
ty ; but she rises in power as she passionately defends the justice 
of Agamemnon’s murder and tells the story of Iphigenia’s 
death. Orestes has as yet had no opportunity. The chorus we 
think somewhat stiff and lifeless: we have seen a better drilled 
chorus at Bradfield, at Cambridge, at Oxford. The music is 
adequate: the staging indifferent. But the interest has been 
intense: a performance excellent in itself enhanced by the 
underlying consciousness that we are in Athens, Alas that 
we may not stay for the marvellous scene in which Orestes 
makes himself known to Electra, at the moment she believes 
herself to be weeping over his ashes. In this play all the 
action is crowded into the last third. But we are to get to the 
Pi: zus to-night and we must not again come under the spell. 

So we rise and reluctantly turn to go. But that is not so 
easily done. We are met by a ludicrous difficulty. Our box 
closes with a spring and by some accident has no handle on 
the inside. We are temporarily prisoners. We try to attract 
the attention of some attendant in the passage behind, but to 
no purpose. We have no time for ceremony, therefore climb 
with apologies into the next box and so out—not a little to 
the amusement of the occupants. We take up our packs from 
the Café restaurant below, where we had left them, and are 
soon whirling on our way to Pirzus. 





IX HYMETTUS—PHYLE. 

A long afternoon suffices for the ascent of Hymettus, though, 
being 3, 369 feet high at the summit, it is no despicable climb. 
We started up about half past one, and got down again to level 
ground just before dark, but another hour on the top would 
have been a gain. We quitted the city by its S. W. corner 
in the neighbourhood of the Zappeion, following a road that 
seemed to lead straight for the great brown ridge. There is 
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a space of about three miles to be traversed before you really 
begin to climb—partly level, partly undulating. Then the 
climbing is decidedly stiff. There is more than one recog- 
nized track over Hymettus, but it is quite feasible to go 
straight up, not troubling about paths, but taking your 
own line, at all events we fare well enough in this way, We 
do indeed unexpectedly fallin with a quarry and get entangled 
fora time, but, once clear of this, the rest of the ascent is 
straightforward enough, and sufficiently laborious. The rock is 
intricately cut and scarred by the effects of weathering, and 
it is an exacting occupation steering between cracks and 
boulders and making good your footing from one sharp edge 
to another. Around, growing sparsely among the rocks, are 
the plants and bushes that produce the . wonderful russet 
glow over Hymettus that ycu notice at sunset. You don't 
see the bees, though doubtless they are somewhere about, if 
one knew the right places to look for them, since honey of 
Hymettus still loads the early breakfast-table in Athens. But 
Hymettus is no dainty hillock, no single detached hill like 
Primrose Hill, or even Lycabettus, but a lofty ridge several 
miles long. We were on the top of this ridge by half past 
four, but the summit was still very much higher away to the 
N. E. Then begin the unique pleasures of the climb over 
Hymettus. When you fairly gain the edge of the ridge, 
you have on the two sides of you one of the most extra- 
ordinary of panoramas. The whole length of Attica is spread 
out below, bisected as it were by the razor edge along which 
you are picking your way. The view extends far beyond 
Attica, southward to Cos and Andros, and northward over the 
Boeotian border and across Euboea, 

We press on along the ridge, cross one deep concavity in 
the contour, and have gained the highest point a little after 
8. Fascinating as is the outlook, we must not linger long, 
or the sun sets soon after 6, and it will be awkward to be 
caught by the dusk in the rough steepnesses by which we 
must descend to complete the circuit back to Athens, Here, 
of course, the view all round reaches its widest expanse. It 
is not quite a clear evening;so we get only hazy vision of 
the islands, but the whole peninsula of Attica is laid out 
plainly like a map and both coastlines at full length between. 

A considerable township or village is conspicuous close 
under the ridge on the west: this must be Lioperi. On the 
west coast the eye distinguishes the islets of Raphti: on the 
east, beyond the Bay of Phalerum, Clobas, C. Kavonras, and 
the rocky island Phleva: S. W. down the length of the 
peninsular, one looks over Laurium and C. Colonna: far to 
the north-west one discerns the snow of Mount Dirphis in 
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Euboea, far to the north-east the snow of Parnassus, and nearer 
a perfect maze of mountains, in different directions, Geranea 
Helicon, Athzron, Parnes to the left, Pentelicus close in front, 
to the right the mountains of Euboea, 

Wheler, who climbed Hymettus in March, 1675, calls this 
the most charming prospect my eyes ever beheld! We tear, 
ourselves away with difficulty and plunge down, for it grows 
late. If you are as short of time as we were, pray that you may 
have as good a leader as I had for this headlong descent! 
I follow as well as I can, bounding from rock to rock, down 
and down precipitously. We take the whole three and a 
half thousand feet at a burst, and stand in a rough sheep-track 
on comparatively level earth by half past six. Then it isa 
simple matter to walk in towards the light of Athens, follow- 
ing along the dry bed of astream. But it is dark before we 
get close under the looming shape of Lycabettus and strike 
the Kephissia road. 

It is worth a little trouble to see Phyle. Phyle is a border 
stronghold in the recesses of Mount Parnes, commanding the 
midmost of the three passes between Attica and Boeotia, and 
is connected with the last heroic periods in Greek history 
previous to the outbreak of the war of independence. Itisa 
fortress built by Greek engineers of the fifth century, B.C, 
standing to this day in a wonderfully complete state of pre- 
servation. Apart from its associations, it is most romantically 
situated, and the way thither lies through scenes of great 
beauty. 

You can drive to Chasia at the foot of the hills, if you 
please, by a bad road, but thence you must walk or ride ; if you 
don’t mind about six hours fairly stiff going and can spare a 
day from early morning till 5 o’clock, there are sound reasons 
for avoiding the carriage and making a walk of it. Witha 
little help from the railway, which saves you the dull and dusty 
bridge over the plain, it is an ideal walk. 

The manner of it is this. Train from the Peloponnesos 
Station at 7 in the morning to Epano Liona at the point 
where the railway sweeps round to take its own line through 
the low hills into the plain of Eleusis, some 7 miles on the 
way to Phyle. From the little station at Epano Liona take a 
path to the right through groves and fields till you strike 
into the carriage road, Follow this road (the carriage road 
from Athens) through the village of Chasia and when it 
dwindles away continue by the mule-track. It is about half 
a mile to the road and three miles to Chasia. 

You ascend slowly and are soon on the skirts of Parnes, 
among firs and scrub and wild flowers. Pause for a moment 
as you begin to wind into hill country, A great wall of rock 
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towers up to the right, the whole upper portion of its precipi- 
tous face stained a brilliant iron-red. Big grey ridges extend 
beyond and back. Below are rough hillocks sparsely wooded. 
To the left of the road are cultivated fields, the soil in places 
of that rich russet brown which is so characteristic a feature 
of the earth in many parts of Greece, and in the hill-side 
beyond a series of curious caves. As for the carriage road, it 
is gloriously uneven and plentifully strewn with stones both 
large and small. 

Chasia, which is hidden ina dip to the right till you are 
close on it, is a long straggling village. Prosperous and well- 
to-do it looks in a homely way, and here, as we enter it, is a 
happy group of small children whose round faces and merry 
looks are pleasantly suggestive of health and plenty. 

Chasia has a tidy church surrounded by a small enclosure 
which is just now one sumptuous mass of white iris lilies, At 
either end of the main street is a comfortable Oenopoleeon. A 
burly host at the first gives us a bluff greeting and opines 
we are going to Phyle. The fact is undeniable. 

Past Chasia the path continues through an open valley and 
for a time descends again. Evidently it is washing-day at 
Chasia. The women are gathered on this side of the village 
over great tubs steaming with hot water, or surging with 
lather—women well set up and comely, both young and old, 
who give us cheerful greeting as we pass. About three 
quarters of a mile on, a valley open on the left with glimpses 
of distant mountains; a red path winds down it to Eleusis. 
A little on, still descending, and we come to the bed of a broad 
stream—now quite dry. At this point the real climb into the 
Pass begins. Here, too, ways diverge and there is need of 
a little wariness, We cross the stream and at once ascend the 
steep hill cpposite. The path to the right, running invitingly 
along the side of the ravine above the bed of the stream, 
leads to Panagia ton pleiston, a delightful little monastery 
perched at the end of a sort of blind alley right under the 
great wall of Parnes, which there bars all further progress. 
This is a spot by all means to be visited, hut we happen to be 
going first to Phyle, Therefore for us the more toilsome 
scramble up the side of the hill. 

We climb upward alongside.a rough torrent-way that shows 
as a reddish streak over the prevailing grey of the rock. ‘The 
path, if it really is a path, is at first rugged in the extreme, a 
fortuitous concourse of loose stones, rounded or jagged as it 
happens. Hill paths are sometimes like this in Greece. As 
we get higher it improves greatly (or possibly we fall in with 
a better path, for in independent route-marching in Greece 
these points are sometimes obscure), and becomes after a 
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time a very decent path, an irreproachable path, a path to grace 
a park or pleasure garden. Such are the vicissitudes of travel 
in Greek mountains, The ascent, too, which was steep for a 
time, now becomes more easy : we wind pleasantly at a gentle 
slope among the pines, working gradually round the shoulder 
of the ridge and into the bosom of Parnes. Now and again 
we get glimpses back to Chasia, or over the gorge of the 
stream we crossed below, and the path to the Panagia. The 
further we go and the higher we get, the more delightful the 
scenery grows, at once mountainous and sylvan, and the 
going continues for the most part good, albeit we experience 
an occasional relapse into the knobbly cobblestone variety of 
hill-path. 

So far our general direction has been towards the great wall 
of red rock, which is none other than the mighty cliff that 
shuts in Panagia ton Kleeston. Now our tract turns away 
from this and trends more to the west; tops the ridge and 
opens an immense ravine on the left. As we make on along 
the side of the cliff we presently find ourselves looking from 
a kind of rocky bastion full upon the fortress surmounting 
an (apparently) isolated peak far on across the great valley. 
The massive walls above the pine-woods cannot be mistaken, 
and the level of the fort looks little higher than our bastion. 
So far this is encouraging ; but, on the other hand, the pine- 
clad hill is still a long way off, even as the crow flies, and be- 
tween us and it yawns an immense chasm, nor is it yet quite 
apparent how we are to get round or across it. The path 
we are on appears to continue right past the fort of Phyle 
to the right, or no other track is discernible. An old woman 
who passes with a donkey gives no satisfactory answer, 
being stupider, or less amiable, than accords with our usual 
experience. There is nothing for it but to go on in faith, 
This we do and by degrees the way becomes clear before us. 

After about nine hours steady going from the ravine of 
the Panagia we descend on to a broad sheet of sloping ground 
above a spacious hollow well-grown with corn. Here our 
tract, after the manner of Greek mountain paths—when they 
emerge upon some broader expanse of upland or lowland, 
where deviation is possible,—opens, sub-divides and leaves us in 
the lurch. On one side we have a grey steep of tumbled boulders 
prolonging the ridge along which we have lately been moving; 
on the other a deep hollow with a little brook below, and 
directly opposite across the stream the pine-clad height on the 
summit of which is our fortress. There is probably a path 
up if we knew where, but none at all events is to beseen. A 
woman at work in the fields—it is wonderful how, despite the 
frequent loneliness of the highlands of Greece, a god (or 
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goddess) from the machine, in human form, nearly always 
supervenes in moments of perplexity—points across the hollow. 
So, in default of a path, we strike up through the pines, judging 
the direction as accurately as possible, and emerge, after some 
ten minutes climb, right under the wall of the fortress. 

We clamber in and are soon looking over Athens from 
Phyle’s brow (over, not at, for it is not a good day for distant 
views). Without doubt itis a fine position; its efficacy in 
commanding the pass is not quite so convincingly manifested 
to an unscientific eye. The fort seems to stand a little aloof 
from the line of march. The construction of the fortress is 
in one respect very curious: only rather more than one-half 
of the area of the summit is actually fortified. That is to say, 
walls defend the E. end of the rock and some portion of 
the N. and S, side, while the remainder of the rock is 
undefended except by the natural strength of the position. 
One can easily believe, however, that the existing defences 
would suffice. The walls, it is to be noticed, roughly face 
the pass (the fort does not, it must be understood, stand 
foursquare to the points of the compass) and specially 
strenoethen the E. side, by which alone the hill is directly 
accessible. The N.-W. end overhangs a precipice that is 
quite unscaleable. You can sit on a jutting rock, and, if you 
have a steady head, look perpendicularly into the torrent-bed 
below. The rock might, perhaps, be climbed on the N. side, 
below the point where the masonry ends, but a good look-out 
would guard against this danger. Still it is a remarkable 
fact that a fortress should have been so built with walls round 
one-half of the circuit to be defended. 

The masonry has all the evenness and finish of the best 
Hellenic work : the fort is, in fact, as it stands to-day, a splendid 
pieces of military architecture. The fine state of preservation 
of the greater part of it is remarkable, There are two small, 
but solid constructed towers readily traceable: a square 
tower at the S. E. corner and a round tower at the N. E. 
corner. In the square tower one can count seventeen courses 
of stones, all of the same and size regularly laid. The original 
gateway into the fort is near the S. E. angle and is so con- 
structed that a storming party must expose their right or 
unshielded sides to the weapons of the defenders. 

Finer situation for a fortress could hardly be. It stands out 
defiantly on the top of its rounded, pine-clothed hill, amid 
scenery which is on all sides wild and impressive. It is the 
very place for a robber stronghold or the last sanctuary of 
free men who disdain submission at the price of liberty. Deep 
ravines run past it on all four sides—more open and even 
cultivated on the side of the pass, grimly abysmal behind. 
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On one side only is the hill accessible, that by which we have 
come through the thick screen of pines; a steep slope, but 
not abrupt as on the other sides. Looking forth from the 
ramparts in any direction, we face lofty ridges of grey rock, 
intermittently wooded, while on the lower steeps the patches 
of corn between the pines make a fine contrast of colour. 
Generally the higher parts of the rock are barer, but the pines 
overspread the hills very irregularly, thick on some heights, 
scanty on others. In one place even the bright green of the corn 
climbs high. The rock on the ridges and where it crops out 
through the green below is mostly grey, but up the great 
ravine west the russet red prevails. The outlook back S, E, 
over Chasia is (in the immediate foreground) exceedingly 
stern and rocky; but beyond that rugged ridge top Athens and © 
the sea are, we know, somewhere in the haze, just visible on a 
clear day over the great screen that shuts out most of the plain. 

To this rock, in the Spring of B. C. 403, came Thrasybulus 
and a small band of patriots, fugitives from the oppres- 
sive rule of the thirty. They seized the post and held it, 
Their numbers rose in course of time from 70 to 1,000; for 
all who hated tyranny and still hoped for a free Athens flocked 
to join the champion of democracy : and at length Thrasybulus 
felt strong enough to march down and seize the Pirzus (more 
staunchly democratic than the city). A conflict was fought on 
the hill of Umuzchia and through the streets of the harbour 
town. The exiles were victorious, and, after a protracted 
struggle, Athens recovered her free constitution. Thus did 
Thrasybulus lift up again the prostrate Athenian Demos, when 
humiliated and fallen through the issue of the Peloponnesian 
War; “a mau” says Pausanias, in speaking of his tomb near 
the Academy, “ who in every respect surpassess all who either 
before or since have been deemed worthy of account among 
the Athenians.” It does not seem that Phyle has had any 
history since. 

The way had proved long, and we only clambered into Phyle 
a little before noon. The fascination of the place is indes- 
cribable and time passed only too quickly. But for us to-day 
there is a time-limit under severe penalties, We must catch 
the 4-30 train at Epano-Liona or walk in across the plain: 
(for the later train runs through). It is half past one as we 
start down. Just before we leave the walls, the mist happily 
lightens, and we get dim but undoubted vision of the Acropolis 
of Athens and Lycabettus through an obscuring veil. Then 
resolutely down at our best speed. Descending, there is no 
difficulty in following the path we missed coming up; nor 
is it wonderful we did not find it then, seeing that as soon 
as it reaches the hollow it is temporarily lost, ) 
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Presently the way divides; then arises debate. Strange 
that things look so differently when approached from opposite 
stand points. Neither of us recalls this parting of the ways, 
and as for general direction, one says right and the other 
left. Sounds of descending steps in the path above our 
heads and pleasant voices, one especially soft and musical. 
Here is some one to set us right. There appears a loaded 
donkey driven by an elderly woman and a girl—the girl yet 
without doubt exceedingly pretty, with fair complexion, 
amber-coloured eyes and the most engaging of smiles. A 
joyous-hearted maid withal, that ripples with merriment at 
the dilemma of the strangers and their halting attempts to 
.explain their difficulty in the Greek tongue. The strangers all 
at once forget their hurry and conform their steps to the 
sober pace of the beast of burden. Then, the direction satis- 
factorily ascertained, having no further excuse to linger, hurry 
on again pursued by that gay and musical laughter and 
haunting images of frank eyes and ingenuous glances free from 
foolish self-consciousness. 

How remains personally to me a mystery, but we presently 
see below us the gorge to Panagia ton Kleeston, the path- 
way and the picturesque ravine we crossed this morning 
before beginning the ascent the pass. Weare actually de- 
scending on it, thus achieving what we wished to do, but had 
not attempted for want of time. We are in another pathway 
after all and it is evidently the direct path from Phyle to the 
Panagia. We zigzag down, passing a party of women on 
pilgrimage to the shrine. There can be no doubt of it. Here 
is the grassy platform whereon I remember to have halted 
when my errant feet strayed hither ten years ago and here, 
not fifty paces on, to the left, is the gate of the monastery. 
The way to Chasia and the railway is right ; but the Panagia 
is well worth seeing and we are too near to turn our backs 
on it now. So we join the crowd footing it towards the great 
wall and reach a wooden gateway which closes the path, 
Evidently from the number of peasants in their best clothes 
crowding the little courtyard within as well as the path, it is 
some festival to-day: a woman’s festival, too, for nearly all 
are women. We pass in meeting the same pleasant looks 
and greetings as elsewhere in:this amiable country: you will 
find no morose spirit of religious exclusiveness in Greece. On 
the right of the courtyard is a shed in which a number of 
beasts are stalled, on the left, against the cliff, a house or 
houses, forming doubtless the monastery, and beyond a sort of 
cavern in which cooking operations are in progress. We first 
ask for a drink and find the water delicious ; then look through 
the door at the further end of the courtyard. It leads to a 
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small ledge directly under the great barrier of rock, and this 
is now crowded with pious women. There is also a little 
church built against the rock close to the gate. We chafe 
inwardly for want of more kodak films; but our last bolt was 
shot at Phyle. 

A pleasant-looking monk leans over a balustrade in front 
of the monastery and invites us up. He produces a bottle 
from a cupboard and carefully fills a liqueur glass. It is 
masticha—but masticha of a special quality, very different 
from that sold in ordinary wine-shops. Asin the Benedictine 
country, so it is here: the monks brew the best liquor. We 
tender a small offering for the church, and our host opens a 
drawer and exhibits some quaintly carved spoons of olive, 
wood. They are his own work and really out of the common, 
We take all he has (which is only five) paying 2 drachmas a- 
piece. Then we are obliged to say good-bye with apologies 
for the necessity of haste. But it is a lasting regret we had 
not more time (or films) for Panagia ton Kleeston. We have 
now only an_ hour-and-a-half for the two hours to Epano- 
Liona. As we hurry along the path we meet a succession of 
parties on their way to the church, some on ponies, but most 
on foot, many of the women darefoot, their shoes in their 
hands. This last is plainly an act of special piety, and, after 
experience of the roughness of the pathway even in boots 
makes one wince, and here surely, too, is our fair friend and 
her mother again, who have followed on direct, while we 
turned out of the way and whom we are again overtaking. 
The girl greets us smilingly and offers two little posies and 
some of her mother’s cheese. This, perpaps, is in requital 
for our small gift of provisions when we first met,—what re- 
mained of our lunch. The cheese is liable to melt and so 
difficult to carry, being the white cream-cheese of the country 
made from goats milk and very palatable when fresh, as this 
is. But we must carry it as best we can. Leaving more of 
our hearts behind us, we reluctantly hurry on and by dint 
of judicious spurting reach the station as the train comes 
round the bend. Back in Athens at a quarter to five. The 


cheese is delicious. 




















ART. VI—THE VARAKAL FESTIVAL, 


HERE is an interesting festival annually celebrated at 
Varakal on the day of the New Moon (vavu) in the 
Malayalam month of Thulam (October-November), Varakal 
is two miles to the north of Calicut, the city of the Zamorins— 
the “ Cidade*—nobre e rica ” of Camoens’ tuneful epic, There 
is a curious legend touching the etymology of the name 
Calicut. Cheraman Perumal, the last Emperor of Malabar 
(according to tradition), abdicated his throne and turned 
Moslem. Before leaving on a pilgrimage to Mecca, he divided 
the province of Kerala among his eighteen feudatories, to 
whose prowess he was indebted for his success in arms, The 
division and distribution of territory is thus described in the 
Lusiad :— 
“ But ere abandon’d home, his satrapies, 
That lacked lawful heir, he parts to each 
And all he loved : hence his intimates he 
From want made wealthy, and from serfdom free. 
To this Cochim, to that falls Cananor, 
One hath Chalé, another th’isle Piment, 
A third Conlam, a fourth takes Cranganor, 
The rest is theirs with whom he rests content. 
Only one youth, for whom warm love he bore, 
When all was parted, did himself present : 
Nothing save Calicut for him remained, 
Which by her traffick, wealth and rank had gained. 
On him the title paramount he bestows 
Of Emperor, with sway o’er every state,” 

Another account says that there were two brothers of the 
Eradi caste from Pintura, near Erode, named Manicham and 
Vikram, who had_ rendered Cheraman signal service in over- 
powering an Eastern invader, the Chola King of Choladesh ; 
and these two youths were absent on a pilgrimage to Benares, 
when the last of the Perumals divided his territories and retired 
from political life. So they were left out in the cold in the 
distribution of territory, but they came up later, whereupon 
Cheraman, having nothing else to bestow on them, presented 
them with his imperial sword and a small piece of land called 
Kokorikot—so small that the crowing of a cock, placed in the 
citadel, could be heard all over it—the Emperor bidding them 








* “‘ Noble and wealthy city.” cf. 
‘‘ Here o’er her neighbour cities, sans a doubt, 
Calicut claimeth highest dignity, 
Crown of the kingdom fair and flourishing : 
Here he entitled ‘ Samorin ’ is king.” 
Burton’s Camoens, VII, 22. 
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win what more they wanted by force of arms, This historic 
sword given to the Pintura youths with the advice to “ die and 
kill and annex” was wont to be carried in the forefront of battle 
by the Zamorins of later days ; played a prominent part in the 
great Maha Makam festival held at Thirunavaye every twelve 
years, and is still preserved and daily decorated with chaplets 
of flowers. The native designation for Calicut is Koshi-Kotu 
(literally Cock Fortress), and it comes from two very opposite 
words Koshi, cock, and Kotu, fort. 

The temple at Varakal is remarkably situated, It stands 
out from a pedestal of laterite rock rising abruptly from the 
seashore, and almost lapped by the waves of the Arabian Sea, 
A building in no way striking or admirable for its architectural 
beauty, it has no small historical importance. The temple is 
dedicated to the goddess Durga, the Nemesis of the Hindu 
pantheon. The wife of Siva “ the destroyer,” she is described 
as violent in form and irascible in temper. Her image is 
awe-inspiring.  Dishevelled* hair, a necklace of human 
heads, a girdle of blood-stained hands, a wild expression of 
countenance, her tongue dangling out of her mouth, a sword in 
her hand and her feet trampling upon her prostrate husband,” 
harmonize admirably with her frightful character, The temple 
has a very ancient origin, being one of the maha kshatrums or 
‘“ oreat temples ” on this coast. Tradition says it was founded 
by Parasu Rama, soldier, sage and colonizer, of whom it is 
recorded :—“ Thrice seven times did he clear the earth of the 
Kshathriya caste.” 

Kerala (Malabar) is said to have been recovered from the 
Ocean by Parasu Rama, and thereby hangs a tale. The latter 
was born at the beginning of the Treta Yuga (second Age), and 
was the sixth avaidr, or incarnation, of Vishnu. Though his 
father was reputed to be the sage Jamadagni, he was not the 
son of his loins. Parasu Rama’s mother Renuka, having no 
son, prayed for one. Her prayer was granted ; but, instead of 
a Brahman charu, she was inadvertently given a Kshathriya 
charu—this being a preparation of rice or barley which, if 
swallowed, cures a woman of the curse of barrenness. Renuka 
swallowed the charu, and inthe fulness of time gave birth 
to a son—Sri Parasu Rama. Oneday, years after, Renuka 
went forth to the river to bathe. There she beheld the 
Prince of Mritikavati, with a garland of lotuses on his neck, 
sporting with his Queen in the water, and felt envious of 
their felicity. She returned disquieted to the hermitage— 
her mind full of the amorous prince. Jamadagni divined what 
was passing in her mind and his rage knew no bounds, Behold- 
ing her fallen from the pedestal of virtue, he successively com- 





* Stocqueler’s familiar History of British India: p. 5. 
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manded his sons to puther todeath. All refused except Rama, 
who, seizing his axe, instantly felled her to the ground. The 
sage was much gratified at his son’s stern devotion, and not 
only caused Renuka to be restored to life, but also conferred 
upon Rama the boon of invincibility. Afterwards Kartavirya, 
King of the Haihayas, endowed with a thousand arms and a 
golden chariot that went wheresoever he willed it to go, while 
on a visit to the hermitage, carried of by force the Divine Cow, 
Kamadhenu. Rama went forth to battle with him, met the 
marauder prince, and recovered the cow. The sons of Karta- 
virya, to be avenged on Jamadagni, attacked the hermitage 
and killed the pious and unresisting sage in the absence 
of his son, Rama. This so exasperated the latter that he 
vowed he would extirpate the whole Kshathriya race. Accord- 
ingly, he rid the world of the warrior class thrice seven times, 
and became Lord of all the lands between the Himalayas and 
Cape Comorin. Inexpiation of the crime of matricide, he gifted 
away the whole country to the Brahmin sage, Kasyapa. But 
this sage, as soon as he became master of all the lands, with 
scant courtesy, ordered Parasu Rama to quit them. Rama did 
so, and in his anger smote the sea for alittle space. The sea 
receded, and a strip of dry land became visible. The land thus 
formed came to be known as Kerala, or Malabar. Parasu Rama 
peopled the newly-created land with Brahmans, built temples 
therein, and after a life spent in mighty and holy deeds gave 
away his entire property in alms, and retired to a district 
between Surat and Cape Comorin, where, as Hindu mythology 
would have it, he still lives—he being one of the chirun jivins, 
or immortal men. 

The promiscuous pile of huge globular rocks on which the 
Varakal pagoda stands; its very dreariness and solitude ; and 
the many rock-cut caverns breathing an air of weird grandeur, 
all these give us an idea of the old, celebrated viharas of Asoka. 
There are two large tanks in front of the temple, which are 
said to be connected with the sea by subterranean channels. 
In the rainy season, the temple presents a picturesque sight, 
and has, owing to the incursions of the sea, all the appearance 
of a little sea-girt isle. Sir Richard Burton, then a Lieu- 
tenant in the Bombay Army, visited this pagoda in 1847, 
and appears to have been greatly impressed with its sanctity. 
“Early in* the month of October,” wrote the author of 
the Scented Garden, ‘‘ water appears bubbling from a fissure 
of the rock, and this, learned Brahmins, by what test we know 
not, have determined to be the veritable fluid of the Ganges, 
which, passing under ground, vid Central India, displays itself 
regularly once a year to the devotees of Rama,” 





* Goa and the Blue Mountains, p. 176, London, 1851. 
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Multitudes annually flock to this temple on the festival day. 
It isa day for bandies and jutkas. All Calicut and his wife. 
from the sleek slovenly country magnate to the pale work-worn 
dufterbund, are carted to the shrine. Lean famished animals 
frothing under the weight of vehicles crammed with pilgrims 
of both sexes and of all ages call for a localS. P.C. A. Every 
pilorim takes with him his offering of plantains and cocoanuts, 
Before entering the temple, he bathes first in the tank attached 
thereto and then in the sea, which, so the superstitious believe, 
becomes calm on this day out of respect to the deity. Brahmans 
believe that a sea-bath here on the festival day will reward 
them with children, The husband desirous of issue holds his 
wife by the hand and they take a plunge together. The swim- 
ming, bathing, jumping, running, shouting multitudes of 
pilgrims and devotees present a scene of confusion and disorder 
suggestive of Juggernath, From one end to the other, the 
sandy shore exhibits a long array of tossing humanity dis- 
porting themselves in the sea. 

Burton notices the remarkable proximity to the sea of the 
venerable pagoda of Varkool. This, it is supposed, enhances 
the sanctity of the temple, as in the case of the famous Cham- 
pravatam temple, situated in the bed of the Ponani river, 
Curiously enough, the great traveller and linguist connects the 
story of old Calicut’s apocryphal destruction with none other 
than the renowned polemic and apostle of Vedantism, Sankara- 
charya—“ the high Brahman of the Varkool pagoda,” Chera- 
man, the last of the Perumals, apostatizing from the holy faith 
of his forefathers, received the religion of the stranger, and 
went as a pilgrim to Mecca and lived there for a good many 
years. His return to Malabar was marked by a deter- 
mination to propagate the new faith; and, irritated by the 
determined resistance of the priestly Brahmins and urged 
on by his Moslem advisers, he swore a mighty oath that he 
would forcibly convert his arch enemies—the person select- 
ed to eat impure meat as a warning to his brethren being 
the holy Sankaracharya. But this doom was providentially 
averted, for “ before the bright * car of Surya, the Lord of Day, 
borne by its flaming steeds with agate hoops had entered upon 
their starry way, the wavelet wasrippling, and the seagull 
flapping his snowy wing over the city of Cherooman the 
apostate.” 

There is a quaint custom relating to this festival in this part 
of Malabar. Any Nair husband failing to visit his consort on 
the festival night has to “ show cause” why the alliance 
should not terminate. Such is the Sambandham of Malabar 


to this day, the Malabar Marriage Act notwithstanding. 
U. BALAKRISHNAN NAR, 





* Goa and the Blue Mountains, 




















ART, VIIL—THE POLITICAL SYSTEM OF 
FRENCH INDIA. 


“ HE most remarkable political characteristic of the latter 

part of the nineteenth century,” says Mr. Lecky in his 
‘Democracy and Liberty,’ “has unquestionably been the 
complete displacement of the centre of power in free-govern- 
ments and the accompanying changes in the prevailing theories 
about the principles on which representative government ought 
to be based.” The strong tendency of our generation towards 
democracy and popular institutions makes it clear that popular 
government will before long be the established rule in all 
civilised countries,and the only question for politicians is, 
as Mr. Lecky thinks, asto the form itis likely to take 
and the means by which its characteristic evils may be 
mitigated. No more striking example of this tendency could 
be adduced than the government of French India. The 
few isolated and perhaps obscure possessions of the French 
in India are provided with a democratic government based 
on universal suffrage on the model of France. Without, 
by any means, accepting Mr. Lecky’s gloomy predic- 
tions as to the consequences of the progress of democracy 
in European countries, one may yet feel sceptical as to 
the success of democracy among an Indian population ; for, 
as John Morley puts it,* ‘systems of government called by 
the same name, bearing the same superficial marks, maintained 
on the same nominal principles, and framed in the same 
verbal forms, may yet work with infinite diversity of 
operation according to the variety of social circumstances 
around them, The maintenance of a democratic government 
in India, in even so small an area, may therefore afford 
us an interesting study asa means of tracing the probable 
operation of that form of government among the peoples 
of India, For, if government by representative democracies 
be really inevitable in the progress of modern civilisation ; if, 
as the optimist view has it, the intelligent co-operation of the 
whole people is the corner-stone of all healthy government, 
it is clear that progressive India must in time obtain that 
representation in the counsels of the empire, that independ- 
ence and self-government, and that brotherhood and fellowship 
with the other parts of British Empire, which the British nation, 
at least as an ideal, has set to itself as one of its objects in the 
sovernment of this country. It may be along time before 





* Essay on ‘ Maine on Popular Government—’ in his ‘ Studies in 
Literature.’ 
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such a state of things is brought about ; but if we could only 
find out the right methods of reform, the right methods of 
initiating the people into the exercise of political functions, 
and of educating them in habits of self-government, the process 
which is going on at present would be attended with fewer 
difficulties and the result sooner achieved. 

To afford a liberal opening to the aspirations of the present 
without clashing with the traditions of the past, to introduce 
changes without disturbing what is good and useful in the elder 
institutions, to adopt old institutions and machinery to the 
new needs and purposes of our day, this is one of the most 
difficult problems before the liberal statesman in India, A 
study of the working of democracy in French India may, 
therefore, by showing how far it has failed to accord with the 
progress of the people and how far it has succeeded in infusing 
a healthy and progressive spirit into the small population, go 
some way towards elucidating the problem, on what lines and 
by what steps democratic reform should proceed in India ? 

There is also another feature of the Government of French 
India which may afford us instruction in regard to questions 
affecting British India. Both England and France have, as 
is well known, democratic Governments and are administered 
by highly developed machinery. Nevertheless, some funda- 
mental differences underlie the principles of administration 
obtaining in the two countries ; and there is also an essential 
difference in the points of view from which each has proceeded 
in the development and administration of its colonies. It 
may therefore be of some use to examine the effects of the 
peculiar features of French colonial methods of Government 
among an Indian population. 

It is not proposed in this short paper to give a critical 
account of the political system of French India and of its 
administration, far less to discuss all the points that arise in 
teference to the introduction of representative and democratic 
government in India. Its aim is merely to suggest the 
desirability of a more critical study and a more elaborate 
discussion of the institutions described here, as likely to 
throw some light on many important questions—questions 
of administrative as well as political reform—affecting British 
India. A short account of the government of the colonies of 
France in India, with a few observations on the practical 
working of the administrative machinery and the political 
institutions of the colony, is all that is attempted here. 

The possessions of the French in India, as settled by the 
treaties of 1814 and 1815, are five in number: Pondicherry, 


the capital, Chandernagore, Karical, Mahe and Yanaon. 


By two conventions concluded with the British government 
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in 1817 and 1818, the French government have precluded 
themselves, in consideration of an annual compensation of 
a million and odd francs, from manufacturing or permitting 
the manufacture of, salt and opuim,in order to protect the 
revenues Of British India. The five dependences, as they are 
called, comprise an area of about 178 square miles and con- 
tain a population of 283,000 individuals. The population 
mainly consists of Hindus, but it also comprises about 500 
European residents, a variable number of Christian converts 
who have renounced their native status, and a small number 
of Muhammadans. 

No attempt seems to have been made by the restored 
Bourbon monarchy to organise the government of these posses- 
sions on a regular and settled basis. The Governor of the 
colony had practically all power in his hands, subject, perhaps, 
to occasional control by the Minister of Marine in France. 
When Louis Philippe came to power, by a series of ordinances 
he set the administration of the colonies on a regular basis. 
By an ordinance of 1840, the military command and the 
administration of the colonies were vested in a Governor at 
Pondicherry, assisted by a council of administration composed 
of the chief officials. An ordinance of 1842 regulated the 
administration of justice, The second Republic sought to 
introduce the people of India to the exercise of political 
power and privileges by instituting in 1848 a Conseil Generale 
in Pondicherry and Conseils d’Arrondissements in the five 
dependences. 

With the establishment of the second Empire in France, 
no further attention was paid to the extension of popular 
rights and privileges in the colonies. With the advent of the 
present republic, however, the idea was again revived of 
investing the colonial inhabitants with political rights on the 
same basis of universal suffrage as in France. The first 
initiation of the people in the colony into political life 
was in 1871, when they elected a deputy to the National 
Assembly in France. In 1875 they elected a Senator. The 
administrative institutions have also undergone many important, 
and perhaps too frequent, changes under the present régime. 
The old office of Ordonnateur was replaced by that of the 
Directeur de l’interieur, which in its turn has recently been 
superseded by that of the Secretaire-Generale. The Conseil 
a’ Administration gave way to a Conseil Privé, which was con- 
stituted into a Conseil du Contentieux Adminisiratif when 
summoned for deciding questions of administrative law. The 
office of controleur of the colony was abolished and a perma- 
nent inspection staff of the colonies instituted, which continued 
to exist till 1887. In 1880 municipal areas were created and 
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such a state of things is brought about ; butif we could only 
find out the right methods of reform, the right methods of 
initiating the people into the exercise of political functions, 
and of educating them in habits of self-government, the process 
which is going on at present would be attended with fewer 
difficulties and the result sooner achieved. 

To afford a liberal opening to the aspirations of the present 
without clashing with the traditions of the past, to introduce 
changes without disturbing what is good and useful in the elder 
institutions, to adopt old institutions and machinery to the 
new needs and purposes of our day, this is one of the most 
difficult problems before the liberal statesman in India, A 
study of the working of democracy in French India may, 
therefore, by showing how far it has failed to accord with the 
progress of the people and how far it has succeeded in infusing 
a healthy and progressive spirit into the small population, go 
some way towards elucidating the problem, on what lines and 
by what steps democratic reform should proceed in India ? 

There is also another feature of the Government of French 
India which may afford us instruction in regard to questions 
affecting British India. Both England and France have, as 
is well known, democratic Governments and are administered 
by highly developed machinery. Nevertheless, some funda- 
mental differences underlie the principles of administration 
obtaining in the two countries ; and there is also an essential 
difference in the points of view from which each has proceeded 
in the development and administration of its colonies. It 
may therefore be of some use to examine the effects of the 
peculiar features of French colonial methods of Government 
among an Indian population. 

It is not proposed in this short paper to give a critical 
account of the political system of French India and of its 
administration, far less to discuss all the points that arise in 
teference to the introduction of representative and democratic 
government in India. Its aim is merely to suggest the 
desirability of a more critical study and a more elaborate 
discussion of the institutions described here, as likely to 
throw some light on many important questions—questions 
of administrative as well as political reform—affecting British 
India. A short account of the government of the colonies of 
France in India, with a few observations on the practical 
working of the administrative machinery and the political 
institutions of the colony, is all that is attempted here. 

The possessions of the French in India, as settled by the 
treaties of 1814 and 1815, are five in number: Pondicherry, 


the capital, Chandernagore, Karical, Mahe and Yanaon. 


By two conventions concluded with the British government 
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in 1817 and 1818, the French government have precluded 
themselves, in consideration of an annual compensation of 
a million and odd francs, from manufacturing or permitting 
the manufacture of, salt and opuim,in order to protect the 
revenues Of British India. The five dependences, as they ave 
called, comprise an area of about 178 square miles and con- 
tain a population of 283,000 individuals. The population 
mainly consists of Hindus, but it also comprises about 500 
European residents, a variable number of Christian converts 
who have renounced their native status, and a small number 
of Muhammadans. 

No attempt seems to have been made by the restored 
Bourbon monarchy to organise the government of these posses- 
sions on a regular and settled basis, The Governor of the 
colony had practically all power in his hands, subject, perhaps, 
to occasional control by the Minister of Marine in France, 
When Louis Philippe came to power, by a series of ordinances 
he set the administration of the colonies on a regular basis. 
By an ordinance of 1840, the military command and the 
administration of the colonies were vested in a Governor at 
Pondicherry, assisted by a council of administration composed 
of the chief officials. An ordinance of 1842 regulated the 
administration of justice, The second Republic sought to 
introduce the people of India to the exercise of political 
power and privileges by instituting in 1848 a Conseil Generale 
in Pondicherry and Consetls d’Arrondissements in the five 
dependences. | 

With the establishment of the second Empire in France, 
no further attention was paid to the extension of popular 
rights and privileges in the colonies. With the advent of the 
present republic, however, the idea was again revived of 
investing the colonial inhabitants with political rights on the 
same basis of- universal suffrage as in France. The first 
initiation of the people in the colony into political life 
was in 1871, when they elected a deputy to the National 
Assembly in France. In 1875 they elected a Senator. The 
administrative institutions have also undergone many important, 
and perhaps too frequent, changes under the present régime. 
The old office of Ordonnateur was replaced by that of the 
Directeur de l’interieur, which in its turn has recently been 
superseded by that of the Secretaire-Generale. The Conseil 
a’ Administration gave way to a Conseil Privé, which was con- 
stituted into a Conseil du Contentieux Adminisiratif when 
summoned for deciding questions of administrative law. The 
office of controleur of the colony was abolished and a perma- 
nent inspection staff of the colonies instituted, which continued 
to exist till 1887. In 1880 municipal areas were created and 
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French India was apportioned into ten communes with Consei/s 
Municipaux over them. In 1880 and 1881 certain important 
changes were made by Presidential decrees in the civil and 
personal status of the Indians which led to important modi- 
fications in the elective institutions of the colony in 1884 
and 1899. 

The civil administration and the military command of the 
possessions of the French in India are, as stated above, vested 
in a Governor resident at Pondicherry, He promulgates the 
laws passed by the Legislature in France. He executes the de- 
crets of the President and carries out the orders and regulations 
issued by the Ministers in France. He can himself, when ne- 
cessary, issue local decrees or ‘ arrétes’ for the proper execution 
and observance of laws within the colony. He has power to 
communicate and treat with foreign Governments in India and 
can, when so authorised, conclude with them conventions, com- 
mercial or otherwise, subject to ratification by the Government 
in France. The Governor is, as has been said, ‘in small matters 
what the President of the Republic is in great matters.’ His 
controlling power overthe different branches of administration 
is also very great. He superintends the collection of taxes, 
He is at the head of the police to maintain order and security, 
He controls the administration of the communes by the maire 
and the conseils. He supervises the departments of Public 
Health and Public Works. Even in the administration of 


justice he has, legally at least, the right of an equal seat along 


with the judges in court and can, if he thinks fit, stop the pro- 
ceedings of a court, acting beyond its competence. He also 
exercises a general supervision over the judiciary in matters 
of discipline and administration. In fact, all the officers of the 
Government, whether appointed by the President or not, are 
under the authority of the Governor. He can also, in cases of 
urgency, provisionally fill up appointments which are in the 
gift of the President or the Ministry. In fact, as has been said 
of the Prefect, he is the general agent of the French Govern- 
ment and the chief instrument of centralisation in the State. 
In all these diverse and important functions of executive 
administration, the Governor is assisted by a Secretaire Gener- 
ale and a consultative assembly known as the consetl privé 
composed of two officials and two non-c‘ficials. The Secretazre 
Generale is, next to the Governor, the most important official in 
the colony. Under the general supervision of the Governor 
he carries out all the administrative functions which devolve 
on him, though in all minor matters he can act on his own 
initiative. He has precedence next to the Governor and acts 
for him provisionally during his absence. He is appointed by 
a decret of the President and the Governor can only control his 
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administration and not exercise any disciplinary power over 
him. Until 1898 the place of Secretaire Generale was occupied 
by the Directeur de finterieur, who was, in all matters of inter- 
nal administration, vested with powers independent of the 
Governor and could have, in many cases, correspond directly 
with the central Government in France. 

The Consetl Privé is the successor of the old Conseil d’ Ad- 
ministration and was established in 1879 by a Presidential 
decret. It consists ofa President, viz., the Governor, the Secre- 
taire Generale, and the Procureur de la Republique and two 
non-officials nominated by decret of the President, on the re- 
commendation of the Governor. The Conseil is a purely con- 
sultative assembly. Besides advising the Governor in all admi- 
nistrative matters brought before it by the Governor or under 
his orders, it acts also as an administrative tribunal for the 
trial of all administrative disputes, and, when so acting, adds 
to its members two Judges previously nominated for the pur- 
pose by the Governor. The nature and functions of this tribu- 
nal may be better considered in connection with the adminis- 
tration of justice, 

Under the direction of the Governor, assisted on the one 
hand, by the Conseil Privé in all measures and projects of 
administration, and, on the other, by the Secretaire Generale 
in the actual carrying out of them, the different depaitments, 
or services as they are called, are entrusted to chefs, or heads, 
under whom all the officials work. We shall now try to gain 
an idea of the chief branches of administration. 

Administration of Justice.—The department of justice is un- 
der the Procureur Generale, who is the Chef del? Administration 
de la Justice. This official is merely the executive head of the 
department and takes no part as judge in judicial proceedings, 
He arranges the personnel and the establishment of the courts 
and superintends the execution_of all judicial processes and 
sentences, As Procureur Generale de la Republique he represents 
the State in all judicial proceedings, civil as well as criminal. 
He has thus the duty of bringing criminals and defaulters to 
justice and to that extent has authority over the police. 

Justice is administered in French India ordinarily by three 
grades of courts, The court of juge de patx is concerned with 
petty litigation, and up toa certain small amount the decision 
of the yuge de paix is final. But his function seems to be more 
one of reconciliation and arbitration than of decision. No suit 
can be brought in the higher courts till he has been unsuccess- 
ful in bringing the parties themselves to an agreement, The 
peace court is also the lowest.criminal court for the trial of all 
petty police offences. The jurisdiction of a juge de pait ex- 
tends cover a canton which in India covers the area of a de- 
VOL. CXI,] 37 
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pendance. Above the court of the juge de paix is the court 
of the first instance established (in every arrondissement in 
France) at Karikal, Pondicherry and Chandernagore; it exer- 
cises the ordinary original jurisdiction in all suits. A special 
section of the court of ‘the first instance known as the ¢ridunal 
correctionnel tries all criminal cases known as de/tts and punish. 
able with three years’ imprisonment, It is also an appellate 
court over the simple police court of the juge de patz, The 
cour a'appel is the highest appellate court in the colony. It 
is also the cour criminale, one or more of its judges being 
periodically deputed to sit in assizes in the chief towns of the 
colony and try all crimes and felonies with the aid of a jury, 
Above all these courts stands the cour a’cassation in Paris, the 
supreme appellate court of the French Empire. 

Besides these ordinary tribunals, there exist under the 
French system a number of extraordinary tribunals which have 
also found a place in French India, The Consez/ Privé is con- 
stituted into a special court for these purposes by the addition 
of two judges appointed by the Governor; it then becomes a 
Conseil da Contentieux Administrattf. 

Its functions are to pronounce decisions (i) on all matters 
entrusted to it as a commission of appeal ; and generally (ii) on 
all disputes and claims connected with what is known as the 
droit administratif. The peculiar features of the drott adminis- 
tratif in the French system may be considered later on, It 
need only be noted here that the Consezl Privé as constituted 
into an administrative tribunal, is the court charged with the 
execution of the droit admintistrattf, 

Finance and Revenue.—The purely financial administration 
of the colony, z.¢, that which is concerned with the realization 
of dues to the State and the disbursement of the same is, in 
many respects, not subject to the direct authority of the Gov- 
ernor. Inthe French system all the agents and servants of 
Government who have charge of collecting the contributions 
to the State are directly under the Minister of Finance. This 
charge is in the hands of a Tvesorter-payeur-Generale in 
Pondicherry. He receives on behalf ofjthe State all the 
taxes and other dues raised in the colony and is account- 
able for them to the Government. Besides his small salary 
he gets a percentage on all sums collected by him in the 
colony and he is also allowed to transact private banking 
business with the funds of the State after furnishing a 
sufficient security. He has to defray out of his own pocket 
all the expenses of establishment and other charges neces- 
sary for collecting the taxes. The tresorier-payeur is, 
besides, the receiveur-generale of all municipal revenues. 
The task of collecting all these contributions, rates and taxes 
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is entrusted in each locality to jpercepteurs and receveurs 
municepaux who are also subject to the orders of the Governor 
in all matters pertaining to the levy and collection thereof. 
The treasury is kept open on all working days for the payment 
of all legal and other dues to the Government. 

These various taxes which pass through the hands of the 
percepteurs and the tresorier-payeur into the coffers of the 
State consist of three kinds of receipts: (1) direct contributions ; 
(2) indirect contributions; and (3) diverse contributions, 
The principal taxes comprised under the first head are (1) 
the zwpot foncier, or the land tax, which was settled permanently 
about forty years ago at different rates in different localities, 
and which may, on an average, be taken to be equivalent to 
about the fourth of the produce at that time; (2) the ¢mpot 
des patentes, or the license tax, a personal tax levied on all 
persons Carrying on any trade, industry or business, or owning 
a house; and (zz) taxes of verification of weights and 
measures. The ‘contributions indirectes’ chiefly consist of 
the monopoly over the import, manufacture and sale of spiritu- 
ous liquors and other intoxicating drinks, over tobacco and 
betel and rights of passage for foreign vehicles, etc. The 
‘contributions diverses’ are made up of (1) enregistrement, 
timbre et domaine, comprising all payments by stamps for 
the verification of all legal transactions, payments for legal 
process, costs of justice and fees for all court or government 
transactions, and (22) port dues taxes of navigation and other 
minor dues. 

The assessment, control and audit of these various con- 
tributions are vested in a chef du service and form the im- 
portant branch of revenue administration. This department 
has, besides, the duties of registering all transactions of sale, 
mortgage and exchange of property whether of the State or 
of private individuals, and of -organising all the preventive 
staff of officials in regard to the maintenance of the State 
monopolies in wine, spirits, tobacco, betel and other products. 
In each local area the duties in regard to this administration 
are exercised by a delegue or delegues. of the department. A 
staff of gdrdes and preventive officers are also employed. 

These diverse taxes have not been quite as productive as 
in France, The revenues of the colony are supplemented by 
a grant from the imperial exchequer towards the up-keep of 
the colonial establishment. 

Public Education—Public education in France is entirely 
under the supervision of the State. This department is under 
the control of a chef de Vlinstruction publique who is directly 
under the authority of the Governor. He exercises all the 
powers previously vested in the Directeur de J’interieur in 
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matters of education, and all the authority which devolves 
upon the Inspectors of academies, in France. He has a voice 
in the consultations of the Conseil Privé in all educational 
matters, He has under his control all primary as well as 
secondary educational institutions in the coloiy, The scheme 
of national education as developed in France from the days 
of the national convention has been introduced also into 
French India. By a law of June 16, 1881, primary education 
was rendered obligatory on all parents of children, and by 
alaw of March 28, 1882, it was made gratuitous. Primary 
education is in the hands of the communes, which are, by law, 
required to maintain a certain number of schools, while the 
State itself looks to the maintenance and support of the 
Secondary Institutions, as well as of the highest facultés 
de l’etat for imparting the highest liberal and technical educa- 
tion. The compulsory powers of Government in regard to 
elementary education are not quite so freely exercised in 
French India as in France. But the Government maintains 
quite a number of ecoles primatires, besides supporting a 
number of private institutions maintained by religious corpora- 
tions for boys as well as for girls. The Government also 
supports three or four institutions for the imparting of second- 
ary education, maintains a law school and a medical school, 
and encourages study in all institutions by a number of 
studentships to deserving scholars. Altogether, the education 
in French India compares very favourably with that in British 
Indta, nearly 5,000 boys and 4,000 girls being under instruc- 
tion, out of a population of only about 250,000. 

Public Health and Pauperism —The care of public health 
is under a chef du service de santé. There is a Central Hos- 
pitale Coloniale in} Pondicherry, and there are, besides a 
number of smaller hospitals where medicine is distributed 
gratis to the poor. There is no organised system of poor 
relicf in India, or in France. Nevertheless, aid is given to 
the poor in the shape of out-door relief by the comuité de 
bienfaisauce nominated by the Governor, the funds of which 
are made up partly by State grant and partly by private 
voluntary and charitable contributions. 

The Department of Public Works is manned by a chef du 
service and a number of conducteurs, They have the care 
of the public roads and buildings, The Police and the 
Marine Departments are under the direct authority of the 
Secretaire Generale, 

For administrative purposes French India is divided into 
five dependances and ten communes. In each dependance 
an administraieur represents the executive Government. Each 
dependance has representatives of all the departments of 
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administration. Each local subordinate is under the direct 
orders of the chef of his department in Pondicherry. The 
administrateur is the medium of communication between the 
local and central functionaries of Government. He exercises, 
besides, under the orders of the Governor, all that authority 
over communal administration, over electional matters and 
over the Police, sanitary and other branches of administration, 
not under the authority of any chef du service. He is charged 
with the responsibility for good administration of the depend- 
ance generally, and has, therefore, the duty of reporting and 
remedying, where he can, all defects in the machinery of 
administration and in the working of the same. His sugges- 
tions always carry great weight. He has thus merely a 
ceneral power of supervision over the different officials and 
their conduct. 

Each dependance is divided into a varying number of 
communes. The commune is the lowest administrative unit. 
The administration of the commune is vested in a Conseil 
Municipale, with a Mayor and one or more deputy Mayors 
at its head. It will be more properly described under the 
elective institutions. 

We now come to the political institutions of the colony. 
Before describing these, however, a few words would seem to 
be necessary in regard to the civil and personal status of the 
inhabitants of French India. By a decret of the President in 
1880 all the laws of France regarding the ‘ état cevile’ were 
made applicable to the people of French India with certain 
reservations intended to protect Indian customs, In other 
respects the inhabitants were allowed to follow their own 
personal law, Hindu or Mahommedan, as the case might 
be, in all matters of marriage, adoption, succession and 
certain other matters. When the political institutions of the 
colony were reorganised in 1879, the Executive Government 
in France, then under the reactionary headship of Marshal 
MacMahon, deemed it necessary in the interests of the Euro- 
peans residing in French India to comprise them in a 
separate list of electors and to reserve one-half of the seats 
in the electoral conseils to be filled exclusively by them. The 
European residents formed only a very small part of the 
population, and the formation of the two ‘listes’ led to‘rather _ 
acrimonious disputes as to the rationale of the distinction. 
A clamour was raised against it, especially among the Christian 
converts of the colony, who, having adopted the religion and 
many of the social customs of the Europeans, naturally desired 
the same privileges. This led, therefore, to another ‘ decret’ in 
the time of President Grevy. It provided a certain method 
by which all the inhabitants were permitted, by the observance 
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of certain formalities, to renounce their indigenous status and 
their personal law, and be governed, to all intents and pur- 
poses, by the laws applicable to Frenchmen. This ‘ decret’ 
led in turn to a remodelling of the constitution of and the 
election to the councils. All the inhabitants of the colony 
were divided into three ‘ listes’ of electors, the first, consisting 
of Europeans and their descendants, the second, of those 
‘natifs’ who had renounced their personal status, and the 
third, of the ‘non-renoncants natifs.” Each liste had a reserved 
number of seats in the Elective Councils consisting of nearly 
equal numbers of ‘conseillers’ for each liste.* This ‘three 
listes system’ has had important consequences in the politics 
of French India. 

As in France, the exercise of the franchise ‘ par suffrage 
universelle’ is vested in all male adult citizens who have not 
been specially disqualified. The methods of election have 
undergone similar changes—the ‘scrutin de liste,’ then the 
‘scrutin d’arrondissement,’ then again the ‘scrutin de liste,’ 
lastly in 1886, the ‘scrutin uni nominale,’ have succeeded each 
other also in French India. Under the present system, each 
candidate has to specify the constituency he stands for, and 
each elector is allowed only one vote, thus avoiding multiple 
elections and plural votes. The management and _ superin- 
tendence of the elections is, as in France, vested in a ‘college 
electeraux’ who are the scrutinising authorities of the voting 
and whose declaration of the candidate elected is final, subject 
to an appeal to the ‘consei] d’état’ in France. There is also 
an interpretor in French India to assist the college in the 
management of the vernacular votes. 

For the purposes of election to the Chambers, French India 
is classed under the head ‘ La Colonie’ with the right of elect- 
ing one deputy and one senator, Either because only one 
deputy and one senator were allowed to French India, or be- 
cause it was not permissible to regulate by Presidential ‘ decrets’ 
matters pertaining to the ‘Lots Organigue’ of the French con- 
stitution, the three ‘listes’ have no place in the elections to 
the Chambers, which are decided by a pure numerical majority 
of votes. The ‘conseils locaux’ take the place of the ‘con- 
ceils d’arrondissements’ of France for the formation of the 
committee composing the senatorial electors. 





* An important change in the ‘listes’ system of election has been 
made, in October 1899, by which, while the distinction of ‘ natifs,’ £ renon- 
cant’ and Europeans has been kept up, the second liste has ceased to 
exist for electional purposes. Renoncants satisfying certain qualifications 
are incorporated into the ‘first liste’ and vote along with the Europeans. 
The other ‘renoncants’ vote with the pure ‘natifs" who are now the 
second ‘liste.’ 
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The Colonial Elective Councils consist of a central ‘ consei] 
generale ’ five ‘ conseils locaux ’—one in each of the five depend- 
ances—and ten ‘conseils municipaux’ in the ten communes. 
The elections to all these councils are on the same system of 
universal suffrage as modified by the three listes system, The 
general council consists of 30 members, the local councils 
consist of 6 to 12 members each according to the extent of the 
dependance, and the municipal councils consist of 12 to 18 
members each. One-third of the seats in each council are 
reserved for each ‘liste, but where there are less than 20 
electors in any ‘liste,’ these vote along with the subsequent 
‘liste’ All electors except servants and contractors of Govern- 
ment are eligible for election by any ‘liste,’ irrespective of the 
‘liste’ to which the candidate himself may belong. All the 
conseillers are elected for a period of six years, one-half of them 
being renewed by rotation every three years, Each member 
of the general council must possess a knowledge of French, 
and each member of the other councils a knowledge of the 
vernacular. The services of each member are gratuitous, 
but conseillers generale get decent travelling allowances and 
batta. The general council meets, ordinarily, once a year and 
the other councils four times a year. Extraordinary sessions 
may also be held by each council when it is summoned by the 
governor or administrator for this purpose, Each council at 
the beginning of each cession elects its own Secretary. The 
general council, besides, elects its President and Vice-Presidents 
every session. The local councils are presided over by mem- 
bers nominated by the administrator. The municipal councils 
are presided over by their own elected mayors. The sittings 
of the general and local councils are public, and a representa- 
tive of the Government attends their sittings and assists them 
in their deliberations. 

The functions of the elective councils would seem to be 
hardly commensurate with their elaborate constitution. The 
powers of the general council are mainly confined to the 
economic administration of the colony, the voting of the 
taxes and the passing of the colonial budget. Under the 
former head, the council authorises the purchase, sale and 
other transactions affecting the property of the colony, the 
mode of raising income out of such property, and the appro- 
priation and apportionment of the same for all purposes of 
colonial interest; the acceptation and refusal of all gifts and 
incomes to the colony, for all specified general purposes by 
individuals or corporations, It decides about the construction 
and direction of new roads and canals and the laying out of 
new railways. It deliberates on the modes of charitable relief 
and, generally, on all matters relating to the rights of the 
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: colony and its welfare. Under the latter heads, the council 
votes the taxes necessary for the expenses of the colony and 
the colonial budget is deliberated upon and passed by the 
. council and finally approved by the Governor in ‘conseil privé.’ 
The budget of the colony is only a supplement to the budget 
of the State and, as such, it comprises only a portion of the 
receipts and expenditure of the colony, The receipts in the 
colonial budget consist of all incomes other than those derived 
from the sale of State property and those inscribed in the 
| State budget. The expenditure consists of those specified 
, portions of the expenses of administration which are not pro- 
a: vided for out of the central budget. The exercise of these 
i powers, however, is subject to certain important limitations, 
: No resolution of the council can take effect if it is opposed to 
| any law or presidential decret or any administrative regulation. 


, No decision of the council regarding the property and finances 
‘ of the colony which affects any department of public service 
i is valid without the approval of the Governor or the President, 


as the case may be. No acceptation or refusal of a grant of 
income or property involving onerous conditions, no resolution 
regulating the mode of poor-relief, or irrigation, or of railway 
construction is final without the approval of the Governor, 
Tine final sanction of the colonial budget rests with the 
Governor in ‘conseil privé. In the voting of the taxes and 
the appropriation of the same for the expenses of the colony 
a distinction is made between expense ‘obligatoire’ and 
expense ‘facultatif.. The taxes necessary for the former 
must be voted for by the assembly ; else, the Governor has the 
power, in his privy council, to appropriate the ‘ facultatif’ 
funds to the obligatory purposes, and, if no taxis voted at all, 
to raise such revenues, with the sanction of the minister of the 
colonies, as are necessary for the obligatory expenditure. 
The category of the obligatory expenses includes all the essen- 
tial disbursements relative to the administration of the colony, 
not provided for by the budget of the State. All other ex- 
penses are ‘ facultatif.’ 

The functions of the local councils were, originally, a repro- 
duction on a small scale of those of the general council, in 
respect of the particular dependance where it sat. Lhe 
council was, in every way, a counterpart of the general 
council ; but the preservation of its functions alongside of those 
of the larger council proved inconvenient and, in some res- 
pects, incompatible, and in 1886, the local councils were made 
purely consultative. 

The ‘conseil municipale’ is the administrative council of the 
commune. The communal administration is vested in a 
‘maire,’ one or more ‘adjoint maires’ and the ‘ conseil muni- 
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cipale.’ The maire is elected by the council from among its 
members and he holds a very important situation in the 
administration of the commune. He is both the agent of the 
central Government and the representative of the commune. 
He promulgates all laws, decrets, regulations and executive 
and other official orders within the commune and 1s responsible 
to the central Government for their execution. Heis charged 
with all the duties regarding the sanitation, the maintenance 
and up-keep of the roads, buildings and other property of the 
commune. He is responsible for the peace and security of 
the commune, and for that purpose has authority over the 
communal police. He supervises the communal establishment, 
controls the revenues and accounts of the commune and 
represents it in all legal transactions. He is, besides, the 
‘officier delétat civil’ or the official registrar of births, 
deaths and marriages and the keeper of the register of citizens. 
In all his various duties he is directly under the authority of 
the superior administrations. The functions of the municipal 
council are, as in the case of the general council, but with 
greater limitations, restricted to the economic affairs of the 
commune. The budget of the commune is prepared by the 
‘maire’ and voted by the council, but is subject to the 
, approval of the Governor. As in the case of the general 
council, the expenses of the commune are divided into obliga- 
tary and facultatif, and power is vested in the executive to 
provide, in cases of omission or refusal, for the obligatory 
part by continuing the levy of the old contributions, 

The above is a bare outline of the political system of 
French India, It remains now to offer a few remarks on its 
practical working and its results, 

A glance at the system shows that it is merely a copy 
more or less complete, of the institutions established in France 
for the administration of departments. The Governor is mere- 
ly the prefét of the department, entrusted with more plenary 
powers than the latter, on account of his position as the repre- 
sentative of a foreign government in a distant country. The 
administrators of the five dependances are reproductions of | 
the ‘sou prefets.’ The ‘conseil privé’ is merely the ‘ consedl 
de prefecture’ with its name altered and constitutes the same 
‘tribunal administratif. The judicial and financial adminis- 
trations of the colony are identical with those of France. The 
functions of justice and police, of local government, of poor 
relief, and of national education, are all based on the same 
principles as in France. The political institutions both local 
and imperial are formed on the same model as in France, 
though in the principle underlying these institutions a differ- 
ence has been made which has led to important consequences 
VOL, CXI.] 38 
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in the politics of the colony, In fact, during the past 30 years 
(that is since the present Republic) when the institutions of 
the colony have got remodelled, the attempt to assimilate the 
institutions of the colony to those of France, to introduce, 
ready made, the machinery and institutions of France into 
alien colonies so as to assimilate them to the mother-country 
and bring them more under her direct authority, is character- 
istic of the French and contrasts with the cautious, tentative 
way in which the British have introduced and developed new 
institutions in their newly acquired territories. The difference 
is further illustrated by the different points of view from which 
each country regards her colonies. England regards her 
colonies as distinct off-shoots from her, as separate, though 
subordinate, political entities provided with distinct govern- 
ments and more or less under the control of the mother- 
country. Even her great dependancy of India, she merely 
regards as territory for which she has to provide a _ separate, 
though, paternal government, and as being responsible for the 
good government of which she has to exercise through her 
ministers a more direct and stricter contro] than in the case 
of her great colonies. France on the contrary regards her 
colonies in an entirely different aspect. All her colonies are 
considered by her to form politically part and parcel of France. 
They are regarded more as outlying districts or departments 
of France under the administration of the French executive 
than as distinct self-governing communities. As part of the 
policy of France the colonies are represented in the Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies. Their administration is periodically 
inspected and their finances audited by officials from the 
colonial office, The governors and the chief officials of the 
colony are appointed by the President and are transferred 
and promoted from one colony to another as if from district 
to district in France. This tendency to knit the colonies to 
the mother-country, to attract and refer everything to the 
common centre in France isin keeping with the tradition of 
the French ever since they began their colonial enterprise. 

We must not be surprised, therefore, to find that the adminis- 
trative system which has been established in pursuance of 
this policy of assimilation should exhibit all those peculiar 
features which belong to the French administrative institutions. 
We notice, in the first place, that high centralisation of the 
machinery of government which is so marked a feature in 
French administration. In the hands of the Governor, as we have 
seen, all the functions of the government are concentrated. 
Except perhaps in the department of justice anc finance, he 
exercises direct authority and control ; over the local authori- 
ties he exercises, not merely a general supervision, but a 
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regular and systematic control in every important exercise of 
their functions. None of the officials is vested with any 
discretionary authority. Previous to 1898, in all matters of 
internal administration the ‘directeur de l’interieur,’ as the 
chief functionary next to the Governor, possessed in many 
matters a power of initiative and of direct correspondence with 
the Minister of the Colonies. This was remedied in 1898 by 
placing a ‘secretaire general’ in place of the old director 
directly under the Governor to assist him in all matters. The 
administrator of each dependance or local area has no great 
authority ; he acts as a conduit pipe between the central and 
the local officials and has very vague supervising powers. The 
local officials are all directly under the authority of their chief 
at Pondicherry, while the administration of municipal areas 
is strictly under the control of the executive. Accustomed 
as we in British India are toa highly centralised administra- 
tion, we have never had a system under which the discretion 
of the local authorities and the freedom of local self-govern- 
ment have not been preserved alongside of the control of the 
central authorities. ‘“‘An Indian collector, says Sir W. 
Hunter, has often been compared to a French ‘prefet,’ but 
such a comparison is in many ways unjust tothe Indian district 
officer, Heis not a mere creature of the Home office who 
takes his colour from his chief and represents only officialism, 
but he is an active worker in every department of popular 
well-being with a large measure of individual initiative.” It 
is this absence of a power of discretion and initiative in the 
local authorities that distinguishes the French system from 
that of British India. 

This over-centralisation produces as its necessary counter- 
part a great deficiency of local self-government which, is 
another notable feature-of the French system, both in France 
and in India. No doubt the colony is provided with the appli- 
ances and forms of municipal government ; but, if we consider 
the character of the municipal administration, we can easily 
see how little of local affairs is left to be managed by the 
municipal councils. The commune is regarded merely as 
the lowest administrative unit; its maire is primarily an 
agent of the central government and next the representa- 
tive of the municipal corporation. His powers arise in- 
dependently of the corporation and are co-ordinate with that 
of the council which elects him. In all matters on which 
he differs from his council the ultimate decision lies with the 
head of the executive. He has, besides, powers in regards to 
the communal administration which are vested in him inde- 
pendently of the council, and he is responsible to the superior 
Government in the performance of every one of his functions. 
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The functions of the council itself are, as we have seen, very 
limited. Nor have the local executive officials any discretion 
in the management of local affairs. Everything that has to be 
done must be done at head-quarters. Herein we could perceive 
an interesting contrast with local self-government as it exists 
in British India, In British India also the powers of local 
boards and municipalities are very limited and subject toa 
great deal of control by the executive ; but the causes of 
this limitation are different. In British India it has been 
thought politically inexpedient to form local bodies entirely 
by popular election or to invest them with very large powers 
without a careful supervision by the executive. In the French 
system the scantiness of local government arises not from a 
reluctance to invest the populace with political powers—for it 
is invested with the sovereign power,--but from the causes 
which have been pointed out above—an innate tendency to in- 
crease the force of the executive government and to centralise 
institutions. The result is, that, while in our institutions a 
principle of progress and improvement is recognised whereby 
the principle of the localisation of power and of entrusting it to 
local bodies might in time be fully adopted as in England, in 
the French system local government is not capable of such 
development, for it is based on the principle of the centralisation 
of powers and of extending the province of the executive. 

Another feature of French administration which might be 
traced to the same causes is the maintenance of what is known 
as the ‘droit administratrif. “ This administrative law,” as 
Professor Dicey has pointed out, “rests on two leading ideas 
alien to our notions.” “The first is that Government and 
every servant of the Government possesses, as representative 
of the nation, a whole body of special rights, privileges and 
prerogatives as against private citizens, and that the extent of 
these rights is to be determined on principles different from the 
considerations which fix the legal rights of one citizen towards 
another, The second is the necessity of the so-called separa- 
tion of powers, of preventing the legislature, the executive 
and the Courts from encroaching on one anothers’ powers.” 

If we examine this feature further, we may see that it Is 
due to the characteristic desire handed down by all the tradi- 
tions of the Bourbon monarchy and the Napoleonic Empire 
to increase the power of the executive, to make it to a large 
extent independent of the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts, 
arising from a settled jealousy of any interference of the 
judiciary in matters of State. All matters, therefore, in which 
either the State or its officials are involved, requiring adjudi- 
cation, are decided, not by the ordinary Courts of the land, 
but by the administrative tribunals composed of officials. 
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The ‘droit administratif’ is the body of rules regulating 
such matters. “It determines the position and _ liabilities 
of all State officials, the civil rights and liabilities of all 
private individuals in their dealings with officials as repre- 
senting the State, and the procedure by which these rights 
and liabilities are enforced.” 

It is not necessary to describe here the whole system of 
administrative law and administrative courts of France, nor 
to point out all their peculiar features. As they have been 
made so familiar to us in the luminous pages of Professor 
Dicey’s Law of the Constitution one could only repeat his 
words here. It is sufficient to note how large a power 
the central executive possesses in France by its immunity 
from the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts for all its official 
acts. The official courts are not merely swayed by official 
sympathies, interests and prejudices, but they look at the 
questions’ before them and decide them from a point of 
view, different from that of the ordinary courts, They 
consider, not whether the -plaintiff has been injured, but 
whether the defendant official has acted in the discharge of 
his duties, Jond-fide, in obedience to the commands of superiors ; 
not whether each party has a claim to strict justice, but 
whetber the paramount interests of the State have not suffered. 
The separating of the executive from the judicial power has 
led, in the French system, to a concentration of a great deal 
of judicial power in the hands of the executive, Herein, again, 
it offers an instructive contrast to the state of things in British 
India. In British India the combination of executive and 
judicial power in the hands of the same official has led in 
many cases to a state of things similar to that produced by 
the ‘droit administratif’ in the French system. But, although 
there are other grounds on which such combination is objected 
to, yet, the circumstance that the executive perform judicial 
functions in respect of matters which come before them 
administratively, is one of the chief objections to the combi- 
nation of the two functions in India. But whereas this is 
quite the normal state of things under the French system, it 
isan abnormal situation in British India, necessitated, as we 
are told, by the circumstances of the case; it is justified only 
on grounds of expediency. Consequently the union is, if we 
may use the expression, a personal one and not a real one. 
In France, the vesting of judicial powers in the executive in 
administrative matters is due to the very principles of their 
Government. In India it is due to special circumstances ; 
consequently, notwithstanding this personal union, the cardinal 
principle of English institutions—the rule or sovereignty of 
law, the supremacy of the courts of the land over all citizens, 
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official or non-official, and the legal liability of all, official or 
non-official, for breaches of the law, in spite of their being 
committed in pursuance of executive orders—is as fully re- 
cognised and followed in India as in England. 

It would be an interesting study to compare the effects of 
this administrative system with those of the British system 
in India and to note how far such is adapted to meet the 
requirements of the Indian peoples and to foster their material, 
social, and political progress, but it is one which requires a 
far deeper knowledge of both the systems than any which the 
present writer can pretend to. We might, however, try to 
note the effects which the French system has produced on the 
administration of French India and on its progress. The 
maintenance of a strong, highly centralised government, so 
necessary in all cases in which the people themselves have not 
advanced to the stage at which they can be left to manage their 
own affairs, has ensured to the French Indian territories a 
very efficient administration. The policy of assimilation by 
which the colony is regarded as a mere administrative division 
of the Republique Francatse, has tended to introduce a high 
sense of responsibility among its officials and has secured a 
very economical administration, notwithstanding the difficulties 
which the French Indian Government are put to in maintaining 
their prestige as a separate Government in India. The finances 
of the colony are managed with extreme prudence, and are 
considered part of those of France, which itself contributes 
to the expenses of the colony, The variety of taxes imposed 
in India on the model of France are not productive and their 
incidence is not greatly felt. The body of the population, 
agriculturists and merchants, are comparatively more lightly 
taxed than their fellows in British India and are contented and 
thrifty, The educational policy of the French Republic also 
has tended to diffuse widely a general education, male as 
well as female, among the inhabitants, and the results com- 
pare favourably with those achieved in British India. 

At the same time the establishment of an over-centralised 
administration has tended to check the growth of a desire or 
taste for self-government, of a craving to take part in public 
affairs, so necessary to a people possessed of universal 
suffrage. Especially so, when there is no such national and 
patriotic feeling which might form the basis for political 
union, The very wide discretionary powers of the central 
executive and the maintenance of administrative law have 
not tended to infuse that respect for justice and equality be- 
fore law and that love of order which are a condition of 
fitness for the exercise of political rights. Nor does the 
French system of over-government tend to foster the growth 
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of civil liberty and individual rights, For the absence of 
the supremacy of law has given no legal security to the 
rights of individuals. The French administrative institutions 
have, therefore, been alien to the growth of free institutions, 
of the right of civil liberty, which, in the absence of a common 
bonds of nationality and patriotism, is primarily necessary for 
a people possessed of political liberty and universal suffrage. 

The elective institutions of the colony have, as we have 
seen, powers far in disproportion to their elaborate structure, 
The tendency to preserve all administrative powers in the 
hands of the central executive has left the elective institutions 
with very limited powers indeed. In the first place the conseils, 
being merely copies of the councils of prefecture in France, 
are vested with no legislative powers, subordinate or sovereign, 
The Chambers alone have the right of legislating for the colonies. 
Such matters as do not come strictly within the legislative 
power are regulated by presidential decrets. In fact, decrets 
largely take the place of laws in all matters of particular 
concern in the colony. The application of French law to all 
Indians, the law relating to the personal status of the inhabi- 
tants, the constitution of the elective councils, of the courts 
and of the various administrative authorities, are all alike 
regulated by decrets, The powers vested in the conseils are 
therefore, purely administrative, and from the fact that they 
owe their origin to executive decrets, and from the absence 
of a power of legislative control over the executive, the powers 
of the conseils are not effective enough tocontrol the admin- 
istrative authorities, Besides the qualified powers which the 
conseil generale possesses in regard to the economical admin- 
istration of the colony, the only substantial power it has is 
in the voting of the budget. But even here the obligatory 
expenses, that is, those which are necessary for the carrying 
on of the administration, must be voted by the council; else, 
the Governor can provide forit himself. The conseils locaux 
have been made purely consultative. The conseils municipaux 
are even more directly under the authority of the Governor, 
Add to this, that the decisions of the conseils can always be 
annulled if they are opposed to any law, decret, or even an 
administrative regulation, and we can have no hesitation in 
concluding that the elective institutions in the colony itself do 
not invest the demos with any effective power either over 
legislation or over administration. 

But, such as they are, the elective institutions might have 
been a power for good in the colony, The moral force exerted 
by the opinions of duly elected representatives of the people 
on the executive in a country governed on the basis of uni- 
versal suffrage might have been great. As it is, however, the 
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moral force of these conseils is very small. The reasons for 
this lie in the peculiar features which have attended the intro-~ 
duction of representative institutions in French India. It has 
already been pointed out how presidential decrets in 1880-1882 
have introduced important alterations in the ‘statut personnel’ 
of the Indians and in the political privileges of the various 
classes of people in French India. The formation of the three 
listes with equal proportions of councillors for each liste has 
tended merely to introduce a factious spirit in the elections, 
The formation of the listes by the State itself has made it 
impossible that any definite political principles might grow up 
with each liste. It has produced the undesirable consequence 
of each liste allying itself with another so as to exclude the 
third from all participation of power. In this struggle for 
combination no political principles are involved. The listes 
have been theoretically based on supposed racial differences ; 
they have been introduced by the State itself with the avowed 
object of inducing the ‘ natifs,’ when they choose, to renounce 
their indigenous status. But the results of this “ three listes ” 
system have been quite different. The second ‘liste,’ consist- 
ing of the ‘ renoncants,’ those who had renounced their native 
status, came to be composed of purely the Christian population 
of the colony who had chosen to ‘ renounce ;’ no other natives, 
consistently with their religious and social scruples, have found 
it possible to renounce their status as natives, although the 
act of ‘renunciation’ itself does not involve any alteration of 
religious or social customs. Thesecond ‘liste,’ therefore, has 
come to be composed of mainly the Christian population of the 
colony, who, conscious of their having renounced their former 
status, have sought to attach themselves more and more to the 
first ‘ liste” which is composed of Europeans and their descen- 
dants. Both are of the same religion and are governed by the 
same laws of France. In the struggle for combination, there- 
fore, it was inevitable that the first two listes combined and 
left the third to its own resources in the game of politics. 
The consequence of this has been that the third ‘ liste’ has 
been constrained to use the only effective power in its hands 
for the purposes of its game. This is the election to the 
Assemblies in France. This is the trump card in its hands. 
This it could use with far more effect than all the limited 
powers which the first two ‘listes’ have been able to wield and 
to monopolise to themselves in the conseils in India, The 
elections to the Assemblies are based, not on Presidential 
Decrets, but on the ‘lois organique,’ the constitutional laws, 
which not even the ordinary legislature could alter. The 
deputy is elected by pure universal suffrage; the senateur, 
as we all know, by an indirect process of popular election, in 
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which, even though the first two ‘listes’ exert considerable 
influence, the third liste by its numerical strength, or rather by 
the want of it in the other two ‘ listes,’ generally manages to 
secure a majority of senatorial electors from its ranks. In the 
elections to the Assemblies then, the numerically strong third 
‘liste’ gets the mastery over the other two ‘ listes’ and always 
secures its own deputy and usually its own senator, It there- 
fore makes the best out of this. Among the many candidates 
in France who seek the suffrages of the people in India, who 
aspire to the lucrative and influential position of deputy or 
senateur, they choose the one who promises them most. This 
‘is no new feature in French politics, The policy of subsidizing 
the populace by promising works of beneficence to the electoral 
areas is well established in France and is only too weil fol- 
lowed in the case of French India by those retired officials 
and functionaries from India who seek to sit in the Assem- 
blies, 

But what is the aim of these parties in the government of 
the colony? The colony is regarded politically as a part of 
France and the elective institutions within it possess no legis- 
lative powers, but only very limited administrative powers. 
Consequently any interest which the people might evince in 
politics, must be in those of France itself, nay of Paris, for 
that is the centre of political life in France. The system by 
which the institutions of a department of France have been 
reproduced in a distant colony has placed a French Indian in 
the same position towards politics as a Frenchman, say of the 
Department of the Seine. Needless to say that while a French- 
man is directly and intensely interested in the political ques- 
tions discussed in the Chambers at Paris and makes his opinions 
felt on the Government, the Indian, as represented by a single 
deputy and a single senateur among a six hundred, feels but 
the remotest interest inthem, Theelections to the Assemblies 
in France, therefore, are conducted not on the basis of the 
political principles on which opinions are divided in France, 
nor on any principles regarding the administration of French 
India itself ; but they are conducted on the basis of obtaining 
as much influence over the Government as possible by the 
election of a powerful or influential man with the ministry at 
home who might be moved in all cases in which the local exe- 
cutive are not well disposed towards the ‘third liste.’ It is 
clear then that neither the elections to the Assemblies nor 
those to the local conseils are calculated to inspire a certain 
moral responsibility of the government to the people. Neither 
of them is based on any definite political aims. The first is 
conducted on the basis of procuring indirect influence over 
the Government, the second on the basis of a class repre- 
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sentation which has given rise to factions and intrigues for 
power. * 

It is therefore apparent that the French elective institutions, 
as they have been introduced into India, have not tended to 
foster the political education or political progress of the people, 
The populace are, indeed, vested with a political power which 
they are in a position neither to understand nor to appreciate, 
The result is that the mass becomes liable to move at the 
beck and call of scheming politicians. If the masses in the 
most advanced countries are liable to be led, it is still more 
natural that a population who cannot understand the 
sovereign political power vested in them should be entirely 
under the control of the popular leaders. The aim in the 
elections, as managed by these leaders, is, as has been pointed 
out above, to obtain influence with the ministry at home so as 
to bring pressure to bear on the executive in India, by electing 
an influential representative. The conflict of the power of the 
‘listes, with the power of the populace, practically the third 
‘liste, has had for its effect a general lowering of tone in the 
politics of the colony, and since the only aim of the parties is 
to obtain influence with the administration, the moral force 
of the elective institutions which might otherwise be felt by 
the executive is reduced to a minimum. 

The executive is swayed between these two influences, the 
influence of the conseils, the local legal representatives of the 
populace, and that of the deputy or senateur—the central 
representative of the people ; in other words between the power 
of the first two listes and power of the mass, ze., the third 
‘liste, as manipulated by its leaders and wire-pullers, It not 
unoften happens that the superior and more effective, though 
limited, power of the third ‘ liste’ makes itself felt on any offi- 
cial who chooses to run counter to the opinions of the third 
‘liste, or rather its leaders, in the shape of a private order of 
rebuke or censure, or transfer of the functionary through the 
good offices of the senateur or deputy who exerts his influence 
with the ministry on behalf of the third ‘ liste’ Nevertheless 
one might have expected that the position and powers of the 
Governor would place him always in a position of independence 
of the intrigues of party leaders or the evils of class repre- 
sentation. As a matter of fact, however, it is notso, The 
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© Certain material alterations were made in the elective privileges 
of the ‘ renoncants ;’ under which ‘renoncants’ satisfying certain quaufi- 
cations of merit have been inco:po ated into the first liste along with the 
Europeans, while the rest have heen added to the native ‘liste’ which is 
now the second ‘liste’ A tedistribution of seats has taken place in 
consequence of this; but the principle of according special] privileges to 
the special classes of people, in civil as well as political rights, of encourage 
ing renunciations of native status is yet maintained. 
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Governor has, like all the rest of us, his own sympathies and 
antipathies, his own interests and those of the public to serve. 
Even he fears to displease the senateur or deputv who might 
be very influential and might perhaps hold a minor place in 
the ministry ; he himself aspires to become deputy or senateur 
on his return to France by the suffrages of the third ‘liste’ or 
its leaders. He cannot chonse to defy the third ‘ liste’ or its 
leaders and wire-pullers. But there are other considerations 
also. In the first place the Governor is generally a Christian, 
or professes to be one. Whatever might be the attitude of 
France towards the religious orders, there is no doubt that 
the clergy in French India exert a very great influence in the 
social life of the Christians of the colony and indirectly on their 
behalf exercise a great influence over the administration and 
its authorities. The first two ‘listes,’ consisting of Christians, 
naturally have the sympathy of the Christian Governor, and the 
clergy—the respect for whom, quite apart from any religious 
convictions, is imbedded far mcre among the French than 
among the English. Besides, the more educated men come 
up from the first two ‘ listes’ partly on account of the educa- 
tional activity of the congregations, which are more free in 
French India than in France, and partly on account of the 
policy of the administration in merely subsidizing institutions 
for higher education, which in French [ndia are maintained by 
the religious orders. In the matter of all State patronage, of 
appointments, subventions, charitable reliefs, the Christians 
generally get the preference. Between these two difficulties 
the Governor manages as best as he can. He can only de- 
nounce the elective system as a curse on French India. He 
can only press, as more than one Governor has done under 
these circumstances, for the total abolition of the electoral 
privileges of the population. Politics, in French India, have 
therefore tended to become corrupt, to become the object 
of intrigue and jobbing by intetested self-seekers, or by 
powerful religious orders, or by ambitious popular leaders, 
Nevertheless the phenomena presented by the working of 
democratic institutions in French India are not altogether 
discouraging. Notwithstanding the fact that the introduction 
of universal suffrage has placed no effective power, legislative, or 
administrative in the hands of the demos, the maintenance of 
a government democratic in form has produced many 
salutary results in the territories. The formal recognition of 
the people as the ultimate source of all power in the State has 
led in the first place to an identification of the interests of the 
government and the governed, of the interests of France and 
those of the colonies. It has consequently led to a thrifty 
and economic administration under which all officials are 
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imbued with a sense of responsibility to the people, who, 
whatever may be their immediate disability to control the 
administration, are yet in the last resort the theoretical 
fountain-head of all authority. The formal declarations of 
the equality of man, of the “derté, egalité and fraternité 
of the Republique Francaise has, notwithstanding the great 
practical limitations to which the doctrine has been subjected 
in French India, nevertheless, led to a free social intercourse 
between European and Indian, and to the absence of a 
spirit of exclusiveness in the superior race which a purely 
paternal government tends to foster. In the next place, the 
establishment of the French democracy has led to the adoption 
of the broad educational policy of that government and has 
consequently tended to the wide diffusion of a general educa- 
tion and culture which may eventually lead to an awakening 
of the people to their responsibilities as citizens of the French 
Empire. 

To conclude these observations, we have seen that the 
introduction of the highly-centralised administrative system of 
France, while it has on the one hand secured an efficient and > 
economic administration of the colonies, has, on the other 
hand, proved alien to the growth of free institutions and the 
development of ideas of civil liberty among a population 
democratically governed. The concentration of wide discre- 
tionary authority in the hands of the executive and the 
absence of the rule of law and supremacy of the courts of 
the lands, tending to restrict the powers alike of the legisla- 
ture and the courts in regard to matters affecting French 
India, has greatly restricted the freedom of individuals. 
In France, the existence of these powers may not be 
of much consequence; for, in such an advanced country 
the limits of executive authority are clearly perceived by 
the people, whose ultimate sovereign authority is always 
respected and whose very inclinations are always obeyed 
by the executive authority. But in a country like India just 
feeling the force of western civilisation, where the mass of the 
people have not yet learnt to differentiate between the executive, 
legislative and judicial authorities, the maintenance of legal 
limits to authority, and the supremacy of the law and the law 
courts over Official and non-official alike would seem to be 
primarily necessary for securing the liberty of individuals and 
the developing of free institutions. 

We have next seen that the scantiness of local government has 
furnished the people with no common political standpoint from 
which the political life of the colony may develop, and that the 
ossession of sovereign political powers by the inhabitants, since 
it could not be effective enough in the councils of the French 
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Empire to cause a legislative or constitutional control over 
the local administration, has only tended to degenerate the 
politics of the colony into a clamour of the various ‘ listes’ for 
obtaining influence with the adminstration in French India, 
through the medium of the representatives in the Chambers, 
and with no higher political aims. We have also seen that the 
local institutions are vested with no legislative powers and 
with very little effective power over the administration ; that 
their moral influence over the latter is inconsiderable. 
Any sound system of initiating a politically infant commu- 
nity into methods of popular government must prepare the 
ground before the ‘seed is sown, There is noone political 
system indiscriminately suited to for all peoples, Each must 
be based on a model suited to the character, disposition, wants 
and circumstances of the people. The successful working, 
again, of a democratic government based on_ universal 
suffrage ina new country demands certain essential qualities 
in the individuals composing the body politic, and the 
dangers to be apprehended from the introduction of democra- 
cy are increased when the transformation is effected by 
sudden changes, To neglect these considerations and to re- 
produce the institutions of advanced France in their entirety 
into French India is merely to introduce confusion into the 
existing state of things. Political progress is a slow and 
painful affair, and the adoption ofan alien political system 
must accord with the national life if it is to be enduring and 
beneficial, The competency of a community to exercise politi- 
cal functions depends upon the extent to which it has developed 
the qualities necessary for exercising them. These are the 
qualities afforded by a_sound political education, by habits of 
self-reliance and_ self-discipline and _ self-government. To 
neglect the exercise and begin withthe power is, as Buckle 
points out, a fundamental error. It is only to be expected that 
the experiment of democracy under such circumstances should 
not produce any satisfactory results in the political life of the 
community. The beneficial effects of the democracy in French 
India are, therefore, to be found rather in the free social inter- 
course and civilising influences which it has induced, in the 
general education and culture which it has diffused, results 
which might ultimately improve the political life of the com- 
munity and make democracy a success among them, than in 
securing the liberty and freedom of the people and advancing 
their political progress, That the administration of the colony 
is, notwithstanding, highly satisfactory is due to the innate 
strength and high centralisation of the French executive 
Government, to the economy and efficiency of its officials, and 
to the extremely limited power which the people themselves 
possess in the local government, 
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To us in British India, the political system of French India 
is full of lessons. Trained as we are in the free institutions of 
the Anglo-Saxon, the political education of our people has 
already begun inthe powers of self-government conceded to 
us by a paternal Government. Let us hope, therefore, that 
the French Indian democracy may serve as an example, both 
in the way of warning and in the way of precept, in attaining 
the ideal of the political evolution of our great country. 


A. RANGASWAMI. 

















ArT. VIIIL—ART EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


HE educational branch of the Indian administration has 
not, on the whole, been conspicuous for its success, 
After many experiments and failures, it may be said to be 
adapting itself gradually to the peculiar and diverse conditions 
of the country; but it has hardly yet passed through the 
experimental stage, and many of the mistakes of its first 
organisation have yet to be remedied. For years England 
herself lagged far behind many European nations in education- 
al matters, and it was only human, therefore, that Indian 
administrators, overburdened with all the complicated and 
delicate problems connected with the Government of the 
Empire, should fail to achieve a conspicuous success in a ques- 
tion which the mother-country had so much neglected. But 
there is the peculiarity about Art education in India, that, 
whereas, in every other department of the service, profit has 
been derived from failures and progress evolved from mistakes, 
this one alone seems to be always enveloped in difficulty and 
doubt, without a prospect of enlightenment, and always the 
subject of discussions ending in the most lame and impotent 
conclusions, This is the more extraordinary, since in India 
the general conditions are altogether favourable for Art 
progress. Ever since the dawn of history, India has been 
known as the nursery of Art and, from before the British rule was 
established, the artistic instincts of the people have never been 
suppressed. Every religious sect—Brahmin, Jain, Buddhist, 
Sikh or Mahomedin—has left its mark on the Art of the 
country ; all the conquering hordes which, century after 
century, swept down from the North and ravaged the country, 
have brought -Art-in their train and written the history of their 
times in masterpieces which will ever command the admira- 
tion of the world. We have established a peace such as India 
has never known before—Liberty of the subject, law and order, 
material progress, in fact all the first conditions favourable to 
the development of Art, among a people whose traditions and 
instincts are always artistic—all these we have established in 
the India of to-day ; why is it, then, that the last half century, 
so far from being a great Art epoch, finds Indian Art year 
by year becoming more corrupt and degraded ? 

No one who knows India well can fail to see how the taste 
of the native aristocracy and plutocracy has been utterly 
vitiated ; how indigenous Architecture has become almost 
extinct; how the Art handicrafts of the country are only 
exploited for the sake of gain by the Philistine dealer, whose 
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standard of taste is regulated by the demands of tourists and 
curiosity-hunters. Indian Art has fallen into such disrepute 
among the natives themselves that everything which does not 
come straight from Europe is looked upon as something 
inferior, The native nobility affect a taste for the Brum- 
magem Art we have introduced into the country, and a senti- 
mental passion for spurious “ Old Masters” supplied to them 
at fancy prices by unscrupulous agents and picture dealers, 
What remains to-day of the real, living Art of India must be 
looked for in out-of-the-way places, and is regarded by the 
natives as old-fashioned and behind the times. Even the 
curiosity dealer finds his business not what it used to be. 
The not too discriminating taste of the Globe-trotter is 
getting rather nauseated with the common-place_ bric-a-brac 
which is palmed off upon him as Indian Art, and even the 
glamour of the gorgeous East hardly spreads a halo of romance 
over the crude and tasteless ornament manufactured for the 
European and American markets, The painful fact must be 
admitted that, whatever the cause may be, since our rule has 
been established, the old Art of India has been almost killed ; 
the taste of the people, formerly led into safe paths by the 
splendid traditions of the Indian handicraftsmen, has been 
changed and corrupted, while we have given nothing from our 
own national Art to compensate India for what has been lost. 

This is not an exaggerated picture of the present state of 
Art in India. The facts have been more or less fully realised 
by the Indian Government for some time past. The causes 
which have produced such a state of things have been far less 
perfectly understood. Generally the question has been treated 
more from the standpoint of a Municipal Council than asa 
matter of great Imperial concern, and though it has been dealt 
with in innumerable despatches, resolutions, reports of Commit- 
tees and other documents, hardly anything but vague sugges- 
tions and rhetorical platitudes have ever come out of them. 
Of late years the general drift of policy has been to treat Indian 
Art as something too abstruse and mysterious to be inter- 
fered with, even for the purpcse of saving it from annihilation. 
But, as a scape-goat must always be found when the wheels of 
official administration do not run smoothly, the Indian Schools 
of Art have most unjustly been held responsible for a state of 
things which they could never, under the most favourable 
conditions, have prevented. For how could four Schools of 
Art, separated from each other by many hundreds of miles and 
under different Administrations, which have never yet been 
able to decide a definite and continuous policy for the develop- 
ment of Art education, be expected to effect a revolution in 
the Art feeling of 350,000,000 people, or to influence, to any 
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appreciable extent, those adverse conditions which, in the 
nature of things, must have been very deep-seated and wide- 
spreading to have produced such disastrous effects on the Art 
of the whole country ? 

Whether the Schools of Art have been as successful as they 
might have been is quite beside the question. Certainly, within 
the scope which has been allowed them and in spite of many 
disadvantages, they. have accomplished a great deal of solid, 
useful work, but no reasonable being, acquainted with the real 
condition of things in India, would ever believe for a moment 
that the salvation of Indian Art depended solely onthe efficiency 
or-inefficiency of the Schools of Art at present existing. 

Indian Art was certainly ina state of decadence before the 
British ascendancy ; but we need hardly look for any other 
explanation of this than in the political unrest, internal dis- 
organisation, disorder and misgovernment which accompanied 
the dissolution of the Moghal Empire. When these causes 
were removed, one would naturally expect that Art would 
have revived under the benign influence of the ‘pax Britta- 
nica.”’ No doubt there were some influences, originating with 
the very foundations of our Indian rule and long before we 
had any pretence ofa policy in Art education, which, the more 
British influence predominated, acted more and more injuriously 
to Art in India. One of these was the circumstance that Madras, 
Bombay and Calcutta, the centres from which the ascend- 
ancy of our rule radiated over the whole of India, were not centres 
of Indian Art. The early settlers of the old Jokn Company 
were in no way concerned, as is the Government of India 
to-day, in the administration of a great Empire. They were 
hard-headed merchants, absorbed in their own affairs, which 
were the development of the Company’s trade and the 
protection of their lands ard factories, There were no reasons of 
State why they should concern themselves with the influence 
their example might have on Indian Art. It pleased their 
national pride and kept alive home memories to retain the 
architectural style then fashionable in the country mansions, 
public offices and churches of England, and to imitate, as far 
as conditions of climate would permit, the life of the old coun- 
try. When our influence became paramount in India, the style 
and standard of taste thus créated in the capital cities became 
the model for all the native aristocracy under our protection. 
With the native princes it became the mark of modern culture 
and a sign of sympathy with the British domination to build 
and furnish their palaces in the same style. This was the 
beginning of the degradation of Indian Art, for nothing more 
hopelessly irreconcileable with Oriental ideas of Art could ever 
have been adopted than the cold, formal classicism then 
VOL. CXI.] 40 
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fashionable in England. It was the greatest misfortune for 
India that, at the time when the foundations of our Indian ad- 
ministration were laid, the national taste in England had sunk 
to the lowest depths. It was the time when Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul’s were being filled with those horrors in 
marble, intended to glorify the deeds of the great departed, 
which still disfigure those two noble monuments of English 
Art; when the old Art handicrafts of the country were being 
almost extinguished by the crushing competition of machine- 
made products, and when all individuality in Architecture 
and the Fine Arts was drowned in a vapid affectation of classic 
taste, 

It may be doubted, however, whether, even if Art taste in 
England at that time had been better than it was, we should 
ever have arrived immediately at aright appreciation of the 
policy required for the development of Art in India. It is one 
of our national prejudices that what is good enough for the 
Anglo-Saxon is good enough for the rest of the world, if not 
too good. That was the key-note of our policy in educational 
matters in India, as well as in many other things. 

However indifferent to the true interests of the country the 
Honourable East India Company may have been in their artis- 
tic ideas, the old Anglo-Indian architecture had at least this 
merit—it was the best that England could produce at that 
time, and, in spite of their monotony and baldness, the houses, 
churches and other buildings of fifty years ago and older are 
not without a certain grim solemnity and dignity, in keeping 
with the prim fashions of the time and suggestive of the 
character of their occupants, while the honesty of purpose of 
the builders is shown by the strict regard to comfort and 
adaptability to the climate with which all the old buildings 
were designed. Very few modern Anglo-Indian buildings are 
equal to the old ones in these respects. 

Since the Crown assumed the responsibilities of Imperial 
rule, it must be admitted that some progress has been made 
in Art education, though very little has been done to repair 
the injuries unconsciously inflicted on Indian Art by the early 
settlers of the East India Company, It is a great step gained 
that, in educational matters generally, it is now being recog- 
nised that India is a country with an ancient civilisation, 
literature and Art, containing within itself the means of develop- 
ment and requiring different methods of administration from 
primitive colonies like Australia, New Zealand or “ Darkest 
Africa.” The Schools of Art have generally improved upon 
the crude systems of Art education imported from England 
when they were first instituted, about 50 years ago ; but Indian 
Art on the whole still goes on the downward path. The mea- 
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sures which have been devised or proposed to arrest its decay 
amount to very little. Though Indian statesmen are always 
deploring the decline of native industries, it has never yet 
occurred to them that the degradation of popular sentiment 
in Art may be an important factor in this great question. 
As long as Art is regarded only as a hobby, a means of 
distraction from the worries of serious official duties, but not a 
subject of sufficient importance for the close personal attention 
of those who have the heavy care of Government on their 
shoulders,'so long will Indian Art continue to decay. The 
practical British mind looks to railways, canals, roads, bridges, 
famine prevention, sanitation and police, and the development 
of mills, factories and warehouses as the chief means of India’s 
re-generation. Art is a mere question of sentiment which may 
be left for a more convenient season. Perhaps the artists of 
the nineteenth century are themselves greatly to blame for the 
attitude which the British public has taken in regarding Art 
as only a subject for Society functions and drawing-room 
conversation, to be put aside in the serious work of every-day 
life. Art in the present century has been too much of a sham, 
and the general public, seeing the deception, have fallen back 
on pure utilitarianism, preferring honest ugliness to pretentious 
art. If Art in England during the last quarter of a century 
has begun to assert itself again, to some extent, as an essential 
part of our national life, it is only because the better education 
of our artists and Art workers of all classes has begun to con- 
vince the public that the elementary basis and justification of 
all technic Art lies in the ultimate perfection of utility, and 
that even the highest forms of Art gain in dignity from being 
associated with a utilitarian purpose. 

India is a conservative country and, before such advanced 
ideas are generally acknowledged there, indigenous Art may 
be dead and buried; but it is not too much to hope that a 
serious consideration of the causes which have led to the 
deterioration of Indian Art may convince the Government, 
before it is too late, that it lies in their power to arrest, to some 
extent, the mischief which has been done. It ought to appeal 
to the practical sense of Englishmen that, in discussing Indian 
Art, we are chiefly confined to Art handicrafts, for the Fine 
Arts of the painter and sculptor, from various causes which 
need not be discussed here, have never developed far in the 
same directions as they have in Europe. The taste of the 
modern native aristocracy has certainly not been improved by a 
partiality for European pictures and sculpture. They are asto- 
nished and pleased by the vividness and realism of European 
Fine Art ; but they neither look for nor understand any higher 
artistic qualities. Neither in England have Fine Art Aca- 
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demies and Exhibitions had any important influence in creating 
the great Art movement of the last few years. The impetus 
was given by wider views of Art Education and the opening 
of the eyes of the British artisan and of the public through. the 
magnificent collections of the South Kensington Museum, 
resulting in a revival of Architecture and a better understand- 
ing of Art in its industrial forms. 

Modern Indian Art is corrupt and decaying, because for the 
most part it has lost hold of the sentiment of the people of the 
country. It is like English Art of fifty years ago, affected and 
insincere. No Art can ever flourish if the national sentiment 
is not in it. To find the causes which have led to the decay 
of Indian Art, we must, therefore, first investigate the reasons 
for this degradation of popular sentiment. At first thought 
any one whois not closely acquainted with Indian affairs might 
imagine that the explanation is easily to be found in the 
changed political conditions of the country. It might be 
argued plausibly that, as the Art of every country has its 
periods of rise and decay, so India, under the domination of the 
practical and unsentimental Anglo-Saxon, now turns its atten- 
tion to purely industrial pursuits and looks less to the imagina- 
tive and spiritual side of life. Against this argument we have 
the indisputable facts, which Indian statesmen are always 
deploring, that the proportion of the artisans to the rest of the 
population is either stationary or steadily diminishing, and that 
the native capitalist is even now very shy of any industrial 
undertaking, preferring to invest his money in landed property 
or in usury. Furthermore, Indian Art in all times before the 
British rule has always shown a wonderful power of assimilat- 
ing foreign influences, whether drawn from Europe or Asia. 
What, then, is the reason for the apparent blighting influence 
of the last fifty years on the Art of India ? 

The history of the Art of every country is contained in the 
history of its Architecture, at least in countries where Archi- 
tecture has reached the dignity of an Art. Every national 
movement in Art has first found expression in building, A 
decline in Architecture means a decline in national taste, and 
thus, when Architecture decays, the rest of the Arts suffer with 
it. The general truth of this proposition every student of Art 
will admit. Architecture has given birth to all the arts of the 
painter and sculptor, the carver and inlayer of wood and stone, 
the glass painter, the plasterer, the gesso, or lacquer worker, 
and minor arts, while it has exercised an enormous influence 
on the development of the arts of the weaver, potter and 
workers in iron, bronze, brass and other metals. 

When, therefore, we begin to enquire into the causes of the 
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decay of Indian Art, the first and most important question to 
be asked is—how has British rule affected the Architecture of 
the country? The answer to this question is the key to the 
whole difficulty. It is astonishing that, in all the official enqui- 
ries which have been held, this point has been hardly alluded 
to. Committees and Commissions innumerable have been ap- 

ointed to enquire into mere side issues, such as the working 
of the Schools of Art, and for some years past the whole dis- 
cussion has been centred upon the merits or demerits of these 
four institutions, It is not surprising, therefore, that such beating 
about the bush has ended in nothing save an accumulation of 
paper in Government offices. The Secretary of State, in des- 
pair, once proposed to abolish the schools altogether, or, what 
would have been worse, to place them under municipal control, 
thus practically washing his hands of the whole affair and 
leaving Indian Art severely alone. 

It has been pointed out above how, even in the early days 
of the John Company, Anglo-Indian taste, or want of taste, in 
Architecture had exerted an evil influence over Indian Art. But 
the evil was perpetuated and intensified a hundred-fold when, 
on the formation of the Department of Public Works, the 
Government instituted what was practically a monopoly of the 
whole civil Architecture of the country. That in itself might 
have done no harm if those who organised the Department had 
reflected that by this monopoly the Government practically 
took into their own hands the future of Indian Art. But so 
little were the interests of Art understood or cared for, so little 
were Indian administrators then concerned with the most 
obvious teachings of Art history, that, in organising the Depart- 
ment, practically no provision was made for training any of its 
officers as architects, Architecture, in the Indian Public Works 
system, has always been treated asa minor branch of Civil Engi- 
neering ; it could not be otherwise in a course of training, only 
of three or four years duration, combining both Engineering and 
Architecture. Indian styles are not recognised as Architecture 
at all. Even in European styles the mere smattering of archi- 
tectural grammar, such as committing to memory the five 
classic orders and the forms of Gothic mouldings, which is the 
most the Public Works officer acquires at college, is worse 


than useless to him, for it leads him off the path he ought to ° 


go when he comes to India. The inevitable result of this 
system of training is that minor architectural works, which 
the young officer has to supervise when he first comes to India, 
are regulated by a sealed-pattern, machine-made, departmental 
Style, which has been evolved out of a long series of depart- 
mental mistakes, leaving as little as possible to the discretion 
or indiscretion of the officer.. The more important architec- 
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tural works, sush as are found in the large towns, are handed 
over to any senior engineer, either one who has had special 
opportunities or has shown a predilection for architectural 
design, improved and developed by a course of experimenting 
on Government buildings. 

The horrors which have been perpetrated in the name of 
Architecture under this happy-go-lucky system, it is need- 
less to particularise. They offend the eye and haunt the 
imagination in every station of India from Simla, Calcutta 
and Bombay down to the smallest mofussil town. Of 
course, there have been exceptional men, self-taught, architec- 
turally speaking, who have overcome the disadvantages and 
difficulties in which they are placed by the departmental 
system ; but even these, as a rule, have only striven to excel in 
architectural design as it was understood in England before the 
present revival in Art began, and have failed entirely to appre- 
ciate the immense resources, now going to waste, which India 
places in the hands of architects and designers who know and 
are willing to make use of them. It is no disparagement of the 
splendid and devoted services done for India by the Public 
Works Engineers in their own special branch to say that this 
treatment of the noblest of all the Arts is unworthy of England’s 
reputation as a great civilising power and unworthy of the great 
mission she has set herself to achieve in India. It is the ruin 
of Indian Art and a source of great material loss to the country, 
which can and should be avoided. We give with one hand and 
take away withthe other. We build splendid railways, roads 
and bridges; we dig canals and irrigate hundreds of thousands 
of acres, prevent famines, or strive to alleviate suffering when 
they occur; but, on the other hand, we corrupt the artistic sen- 
timent of the people, and by so doing cause the ruin of the 
ancient handicrafts which have always been the pride of India. 
Fortunately for Art, in some parts of India, notably in Rajputa- 
na, Central India and the Punjab, the natives have shown 
themselves more independent and less imitative of European 
fashions than in Bengal, Madras and other more modernised 
provinces, Generally speaking, with the “educated ” or English 
speaking natives, Art is not an individual feeling—it is merely 
a fashion, and when the fashion they imitate is only that set by 
the Public Works Engineers, it iseasy to understand that the 
hopes of raising the standard of their taste are not promising. 

Most of the Princes and rich men of India, when they 
require a new palace or mansion, requisition the services of a 
Public Works officer, who designs a pretentious edifice in the 
Anglo-Indian style. So, instead of affording occupation to a 
small army of the hereditary Art workmen of India, wood 
carvers, stone carvers, fresco painters, inlayers of wood and 
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stone, potters and others innumerable—each of these buildings 
is handed over to a set of workmen trained inthe traditions of 
the Public Works Department to copy mechanically, from work- 
ing drawings, things without beauty, and to pile up a mass 
of brick or stone, without any sort of artistic expression, testify- 
ing only in size and empty display to the vanity of its occupier. 
The furnishing of the building must follow the same style; 
the walls must be hung with European pictures and the rooms 
upholstered with European carpets and furniture by the most 
fashionable European firms, This is typical of what has been 
going on ever since our rule was established in India. Is it a 
wonder that Indian Art decays, and that the old handicrafts- 
men are driven to agriculture for an occupation ? The whole 
system strikes at the very foundation of Art, and, unless it is 
altered, the entire ruin of Indian Art is inevitable. 

People may suppose, when they see the considerable trade in 
bric-a-brac and so-called curiosities which has resulted from the 
Great International Exhibitions in Europe and America, that 
Indian Art has found a new market abroad to compensate for 
the loss of the old oneat home. But can any one imagine for a 
moment that Arts which have been created by the spontaneous 
sentiment of a people, finding its first and chief expression in 
Architecture, can ever thrive and develop by the manufacture 
of cheap curiosities for foreign export? The first condition 
for the healthy development of Art is its sincerity. Sincerity, 
as Lord Leighton said at the first meeting of the Society for 
the Encouragement and Preservation of Indian Art in 1891, is 
the true element of life in Art. In these Indian curiosities 
there is no sincerity ; for the workmen who manufacture them 
on contract they have no meaning; for the purchasers they 
are only curiosities. Those who have been able to compare 
the standard of design and workmanship in all branches of 
Indian Art exhibited at the great Exhibition of 1851 with 
recent Exhibitions, know well how great the falling off has 
been. Quite apart from any question of artistic merit or 
sentiment, the new export markets which have been opened 
for the Indian workman are not a hundredth part of the home 
market which has been for the most part closed to him, It is 
futile to argue that the splendid engineering works of the 
Public Works Department more than compensate for the 
injuries done to Indian Art. That is quite beside the question. 
The fault is that we impose upon the Public Works Engineers 
a double responsibility and only train them for a single one. 

There are many who, while admitting the deficiencies of the 
present system, argue that this system has been forced upon us 
by economical necessities. Half a loaf, they say, is better than 
no bread: the Public Works Department has given India 
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more than half the loaf. The State cannot afford to employ all 
these Art handicraftsmen in its public works; the country 
wants plain, economical court houses, hospitals, post offices, 
police stations and similar works of utility, in which there is no 
room for Art. That Art in India cannot be reconciled with 
economy is the fault of the Public Works Department, not of 
Art. “Ugly is only half way to a thing,’ says Meredith’s 
“Old Buccaneer” in one of his wise maxims. The Indian 
Public Works Department believes the other half unattainable 
because it does not know how to getit. The engineer, as a 
rule, regards Art as synonymous with ornament, to be added 
more or less lavishly, according to the means at his disposal, 
when he has finished with his engineering. He has no know- 
ledge of constructive design in Architecture, or believes it to 
be only a matter of calculation, like the thickness of an iron 
girder. But if the untrained peasant in Italy and many other 
parts of the world can evolve from his inner consciousness, in 
the infrequent intervals of repose from the labours of cultiva- 
tion, a style of Architecture at once practical, economical, 
comfortable and pleasing to the eye, into which no vestige of 
ornament enters, it ought not to be impossible in India to 
adapt architectural design to the capacity of the public purse, 
For in India there still exists, unrecognised by the Public Works 
Department, a class of native workmen, passing rich on fifteen 
rupees a month, who are at the same time most. skilful 
builders, decorators and architects, 

These men are exactly of the same class as the master- 
builders of the middle ages, to whom we owe the great 
master-pieces of Gothic Architecture; they inherit all the 
traditions of Indian Architecture; they can draw, design, 
build, carve and decorate, in good taste and with under- 
standing of constructive principles; but they know nothing 
of Public Works formule and_ therefore are held of no 
account. All this artistic and architectural wealth goes to 
waste in India because the Public Works Department does 
not know how to make use of it. There have been one or two 
distinguished exceptions, of men, like Colonel Jacob at Jeypore, 
with artistic instincts which have revolted against departmental 
traditions, who have, by a study and practice of native archi- 
tecture, done splendid services to Indian Art; but individuals 
do not count for much in India against the established rules 
of a great Government department. The ordinary Public 
Works officer ignores altogether the Art of the country, and 
borrows his Art and Architecture from European professional 
periodicals, trade catalogues or illustrated works: A typical 
example will show the injustice done to Indian Art in this 
way. Not many years ago, a number of important buildings 
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were being erected in Calcutta, and for their external decora- 
tion terra-cotta to the value of a lac of rupees was obtained 
from England. This terra-cotta was not of exceptional artistic 
merit, to set an example to the Bengalee artisan, but the 
ordinary commercial ornament which is sold by the square 
yard by European manufacturers. Now Bengal is a great 
brick-making country, and there once existed a beautiful Art 
in moulded brick-work, still to be seen in old buildings in many 
parts of the Province. If alac of rupees had been spent in 
reviving this decayed art, public .buildings in Calcutta would 
have had far better ornament and an old industry might have 
been revived. 

In the same way, through the influence of Anglo-Indian 
taste, the old process of fresco decoration, in which some of 
the finest examples of Indian Art have been executed during 
the last 1000 years, will soon be a lost art, replaced by less 
sanitary, less durable, and less artistic European wall-papers 
and hangings. For adapting architectural design to local art 
it only requires officers with a proper architectural and artistic 
training. Which is the more economical, and statesmanlike 
policy, to continue to crush out the artistic sentiment of a 
people by a badly thought out system of departmental organi- 
sation, or to reform that system so as to allow Indian Art and 
industry the scope it had in former times? 

What reforms are needed? First, it must be the declared 
policy of the different Governments to adopt indigenous styles 
of architecture, as far as possible, in all public buildings. 
Only to employ professional architects in place of Public 
Works engineers would not meet the case at all. That has 
been tried occasionally, and has failed simply because the 
ordinary European architect in India is too much prejudiced 
by the pedantries of modern European eclectic architecture to 
strike out a new path by devoting himself to a study of living 
oriental styles. Neither would an improved style of European 
architecture benefit Indian Art, because the average Native, 
like the average European, is quite incapable of distinguishing 
good architecture from bad. What is wanted isa revival of 
Indian architecture to give an outlet for the hereditary Art 
instincts of Indian handicraftsmen. Oriental architecture 
should be made a special branch of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. We have established in India schools of Medicine, 
Law, Agriculture, Forestry, Engineering and Art; why not 
also Architecture? If it were notified that special advantage 
in pay and promotion would be given to officers of the Public 
Works Department possessing a diploma in both Engineering 
and Architecture, competition for Government appointments 
is so keen in India that there would be no lack of students. 
VOL. CXI. | 41 
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To afford facilities for study, and as a means of instructing the 
public, Museums of Architecture should be established in 
connection with the colleges of Engineering. The example 
public buildings might then present would be of far more 
value to India than the actual monetary aid given to native 
Art in the building of them. When once the native Princes 
and aristocracy saw that the seal and sign of official approval 
had been set on Indian Architecture, an immense step would 
be gained. The native mzstrz, or hereditary master-builder, 
would find that his services were once more sought after; 
every rich man’s mansion or Rajah’s palace which was built 
would afford employment for hundreds of Indian art work- 
men ; Art industry, restored to its legitimate place, would lift 
up its head again, and Art asa whole would prosper and 
develop, because its foundations rested, not on an obsequious 
imitation of official styles and fashions, but on the artistic 
instincts of the people. Art Education in India would then 
at Jast stand on a firm and rational basis, 

It is not to be expected that this consummation would be 
reached immediately. The mistakes of fifty years cannot be 
put right in a day; nor is it practicable to pull down and 
rebuild all the official edifices in Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras, which tend to mislead native taste in architecture, 
But every student of Art history, indeed every man of any 
artistic knowledge, must admit that Indian Art would gain 
more by the restoration of indigenous Architecture to its proper 
position than by any other possible reform. There have, no 
doubt, been other and quite different causes which have led to 
the decay of particular Art industries, especially the great 
weaving industry, but the extinction of native Architecture is 
the great avoidable cause of the degeneration of Indian Art. 
Schools of Art may be developed; Art Museums may be estab- 
lished ; Exhibitions may be subsidised ; Indian Art may be 
advertised in Europe and America ; these are merely as props 
to a fabric whose foundations are crumbling away. 

From a political standpoint it is not a small thing that the 
artistic sentiment of the Indian peoples is being extinguished 
under our rule. A people devoted to Art is a happy and 
contented people. A people without Art is restless and un- 
happy. Mrs. Besant, in her crusade for promoting religious 
education among the Hindus, has received official countenance 
and support, because Indian statesmen recognise that the 
decline of religious belief is a danger to the Empire. The 
decay of Art sentiment is also a danger, for Art, if not a part 
of Religion, is a door leading to it. From a commercial stand- 
point India suffers a heavy loss by the ruin of her Art industries, 
Every ruler who has earned from posterity the title of Great, 
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or Wise, has spent the resources of the State in encouraging 
the industrial arts, and money so spent has been well invested, 
for many States have risen to prosperity and power through the 
skill of their art handicraftsmen, Art in India, though corrupt 
and decaying, is still more a part of national life than it is in 
any European country to-day. Is it not a duty we owe India 
to preserve for her, while we can, what remains of a splendid 


inheritance ? 
E. B. HAVELL. 


June, 1899. 














ART. IX.—-MAGIC AND SCIENCE. 


NCIENT magic was ancient science. To surprise the 
secrets of nature, and, by surprising them, to control 
phenomena and turn them to his purposes, has everywhere been 
the irresistible longing of man, placed amid unseen forces with 
nothing but his wit to aid him. How marvellously his wit has 
aided him need not be told ; but the help came slowly, and 
the victories were gained only after a succession of defeats. 
That which mainly thwarted him was Impatience, and its off- 
spring, Credulity ; that which mainly aided him was Patience, 
From the first sprang magic; from the second, Science. 
Passion is ever credulous, and when the mind is greatly excited, 
it is ready to believe almost anything which favours its desires. 
The credulity of early ages has also another source. In 
ignorance of the true order of nature, we find no difficulty in 
believing that one thing takes place rather than another. 
What to the cultivated mind seems a physical impossibility, to 
the uncultivated seems as probable as anything else, It is, 
therefore, not only far from incredible, itis highly probable to 
the savage, that the ordinary phenomena of nature should be 
the actions of capricious beings, whose caprices may be pro- 
pitiated. He observes the rain falling, the seed sprouting, his 
cattle perishing, his children sickening, all by agencies unseen, 
which he at once supposes to be Spirits resembling the spirit 
within him, though mightier : superhuman in power, they are 
conceived to be human, in feeling, because no other concep- 
tion of power is possible to him. In animating nature, man 
necessarily animates it with a soul like his own. He therefore 
cannot help supposing that the varied phenomena which pass 
before him are acts of arbitrary and_ capricious volition. 
Like the potentates of his tribe or nation, these Unseen 
Agencies require to be flattered or intimidated. Incense, sa- 
crifices, ceremonies of homage, prayers and supplications, may 
captivate their favour. Failing this, there is the resource of 
incantation, exorcism, amulets and charms; the aid of some 
more powerful spirit is invoked, or the secret of some weakness 
is surprised. Sometimes the malignity of a spirit may be 
thwarted by the mere invocation of the zame of a mightier 
spirit ; and sometimes by the mere employment of a disagree- 
able object—holy water or a strong smell—before which the 
demon flies. This is the condition of the mind in_all half- 
civilised peoples, and this is the condition which determines 
Magic. 
In the slow travail of thought, and by the accumulation of 
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experience, another condition is brought about, and Science 
emerges. Before it can emerge, the most important of all 
changes must have taken place: the phenomena of nature, at 
least all the most ordinary phenomena, must have been dis- 
engaged from this conception of an arbitrary and capricious 
power, similar to human will, and must have been recognised 
as constant, always succeeding each other with fatal regularity. 
This once recognised, Science can begin slowly to ascertain the 
order of nature--the laws of succession and co-existence; and 
having in any case ascertained this order, it can predict with 
certainty the results which will arrive. If I know that the 
order of nature is such that air which has once been breathed 
becomes imperfectly adapted for a second breathing, and be- 
comes poisonous after a repetition of the process, I do not, 
when I see my fellow-creatures perishing because they breathe 
this vitiated air, attempt to propitiate the noxious spirit by 
supplications, or to intimidate it by charms and exorcisms. I 
simply let in the fresh air, knowing that the fresh air will re- 
store the drooping sufferers, because such is the order of Nature. 
I have learned, O Thaumaturgus ! that your Unseen Agencies, 
mighty as you deem them, are not free, but are fatally subject 
to inexorable law; they cannot act capriciously, they must 
act inexorably. If, therefore, I can detect these laws—if I can 
ascertain what is the inevitable order of succession—it will 
be quite needless to trouble myself about your Unseen Agencies. 
You promise by your art to give me power over these 
Agencies, by which I shall be able to bend Nature to my pur- 
pose, to harness her to my triumphant chariot. But if I can 
once discover the inexorable laws, I can do what you only 
delusively pretend. With each discovery of the actual order of 
nature, it has been found that man’s power over Nature has be- 
come greater. He cannot alter that order, but he can adapt 
himself to it. He cannot change the Unchangeable, but he can 
predict the Inexorable. And Science thus fulfils the pretensions 
of Magic; it is Magic grown modest. 

In proportion as regularity in the succession of phenomena 
became ascertained, the domain of superstition and magic 
became restricted. When it was seen that the seed sprouted 
and the rain fell in spite of all incantations, and that the 
direction of the wind was a surer indication than the medicine- 
man’s formula, credulity sought refuge in phenomena less 
understood. Long after the course of Nature was felt to be 
beyond the influence of magicians, there was profound belief 
in their influence over life and death. The phenomena of 
Disease seemed wholly capricious. An invisible enemy seemed 
to have struck down the young and healthy warrior ; an enraged 
deity seemed to be destroying tribes. When the epidemic 
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breaks out in the Grecian camp, Homer attributes it solely to 
the rage of Apollo, whose priest has been offended. Down 
from Olympus the far-darter comes, “like night,” sists apart 
from the camp, and for nine days keeps pouring in his dread. 
ful arrows, The soldiers are struck by this invisible, but too 
fatal, enemy. The only rescue is by appeasing Apollo's wrath. 
Thus the cause, or order, of Nature was unsuspected ; and 
ignorant imagination was free to invent the explanation which 
best pleased it. 

The early priests were necessarily magicians. All early 
religions had a strong bias towards sorcery ; because their 
priests, believing that all the forces of Nature were good and 
evil demons, necessarily arrogated to themselves a power over 
these demons, either by propitiation or intimidation. These 
men never attempted to make mankind better, or to make 
them wiser ; their object was rather to inspire terror, and to 
propagate the superstitions of which they themselves were 
dupes. Some secrets they learned, especially the effects of 
certain herbs in stimulating and stupefying the nervous system, 
so as to produce visions and hallucinations. They learned, 
also, how the imagination may be impressed by ceremonies, 
darkness, lugubrious music, and perfumes, so that the semi- 
delirious devotee saw whatever he was told to see. 

Hecate, for example, was the personification of the 
mysterious rays which the moon projects into the darkness of 
night, and only appeared when the moon veiled her disc. To 
Hecate were attributed the spectres and phantoms of darkness, 
and all over Greece the rites were celebrated by many practices 
common to sorcery. Thus everything was brought together 
to appal the imagination, deceive the senses, and foster som- 
bre conceptions ; exorcisms and weird formulas, disgusting 
philtres, hell-broth made of loathsome objects, such as 
Shakespeare describes in Macbeth :-— 

Fillet of a fenny snake, 

In the cauldron boil and bake: 

Eye of neut, and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 
Adder’s fork, and blind-worm's sting, 
Lizara's leg, and owlet s wing, 

Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf; 


Witches’ mummy ; maw, and gulf, 
Of the ravin'd salt sea shark. 


And to these he adds, with his terrible energy of expression, 


Liver of blasphemine Jew; 
Finger of birth-strangled babe, 
Ditch-delivered by a drad. 
The mind of a cultivated man in these days, unable to con- 


ceive any direct relation between the liver of a blaspheming 
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Jew, and control of the course of Nature, finds it. difficult to 
believe that minds as powerful as his own, under less favourable 
influences, could seriously credit such incantations. Yet the 
history of mankind shows that no amount of failure, no argu- 
ment, no ridicule, no priestly warning and exhortation, could 
detach men from the practices of sorcery. The temptation to 
penetrate the secrets of Nature was too strong. Nothing could 
overcome this temptation while the belief in witchcraft lasted. 
Nothing could destroy the belief but the slowly-growing con- 
vinction that the succession of phenomena was not capricious, 
but inexorable—every single event being rigorously determined 
by its antecedent, and not to be altered so long as the antece- 
dent remained the same. 

No one believes in Astrology now, because the order of 
celestial phenomena has been ascertained with remarkable 
precision. Yet how natural was the belief in starry influences ! 
In the serenity of Asiatic skies, the majestic aspects of the 
stars would naturally attract incessant notice. Itis a tendency, 
observable in children and savages, to suppose that whatever 
interests them must also be interested in them. If we look up 
at the stars, do they not look down on us? If we follow their 
course with interest, will they not likewise with interest follow 
ours? Hence the belief in astral influences. The child upon 
whose cradle Mars has smiled, will be credited with a maitial 
career ; the child born under Venus will be under her protec- 
tion. These are the spontaneous beliefs. Before they can 
be discredited men must, by a long process, have learned to 
check this tendency to suppose a direct relation between 
events which are simply coincident, and must have learned that 
the course of the stars and the course of human conduct are in 
no direct relation-to each other. But this is a slow process; 
and until Science has been thus far established, Astrology, and 
all other superstitions, are unassailable, History proves that 
no amount of religious reprobation has been able to uproot the 
belief in, or check the practices of, sorcery. 

The early Israelites, in common with all primitive peoples, 
had their magic, consulted sorcerers, explained dreams, and 
believed in talismans. In vain Moses proscribed these super- 
stitions, On their return from captivity they brought with 
them a number of Babylonian sorceries, together with the 
beliefin angels and demons. Bya natural process they came 
to regard certain formulas written on parchment, and contain- 
ing the names of celestial spirits, as veritable talismans. Like 
the Egyptians, they believed that, if they summoned demons 
by their names, thesedemons were thereby compelled to ap- 
pear, or to obey orders, 

Respecting the gods of other nations, the Jews held two 
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different opinions. One opinion was that these gods were 
vain idols; the other that they were agents of Satan; and 
this was the opinion that finally prevailed. Beelzebub, for 
example, was originally the god of the Philistines ; Astaroth 
was the lunar goddess of the Phoenicians; Lucifer was a god 
of the Assyrians; and so on. The early Christians adopted 
this notion, and attributed all the Pagan miracles to agents of 
Satan. In their view the ancient polytheism was but an ex- 
tensive demonolovy. “ Idolatry,” says Eusebius, one of the 
great authorities among the Fathers, “‘ is the adoration, not of 
good demons, but of bad and perverse demons.” The Church 
became very liberal in its admittance of demons among the 
agencies of human affairs, Not only did it attribute bad 
passions and criminal acts to these demons, but it also chose 
to detect their agency in every form of error and imposture ; 
by which was meant every form of opinion or pretension in- 
consistent with the opinions and pretensions of the Church. 
Once grant the existence of these demons, and it is difficult 
to assign a limit to their agency. And whothen questioned 
their existence ? Dwelling in noisome retreats, among the 
putrid exhalations of rotting graves, they were ready at any 
moment to issue forth and walk among men, to tempt the 
Saints and delude the sinners. Not only did they tempt men, 
they sometimes managed to get “ possession ” of them, entering 
their bodies, and making them mad. Nay, they entered into 
houses and pieces of furniture. Exorcisms consequently formed 
alarge proportion of the priestly duties. So late as Pope 
Sixtus V., the Egyptian obelisk, which was brought to Rome, 
and now adorns the Piazza del Popolo, was publicly exor- 
cised before it was permitted to stand in a Christian city. 
There were many formulas of exorcism, but the sign of the 
cross was naturally considered the most efficacious, and was 
generally used in addition to all others. Holy water also 
had great virtues. This continual intervention of exorcism is 
attested by the great number of conjurations adopted in the 
liturgy. It was an incessant litany of anathema against 
Satan. He was described asa _ perfidious intriguer, a thief, a 
serpent, a wild beast, a dragon of hell, a Belial, etc. ; and in 
order not to be forced to repeat always this long list of insults, 
they were engraved on amulets, which hence acquired the 
virtue of driving Satan away. What wonderful ideas of 
causation are implied in the conception. Epidemics, meteors, 
and prodigies of all kinds were attributed to demons, Plagues, 
tempests, and hailstorms, by one party believed to be visitations 
of divine wrath, were by another and larger party believed to 
be the work of malignant demons; and this opinion was held 
even by so subtle and remarkable a thinker as Thomas 
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Aquinas, It is to this belief that is due the practice of ringing 
the Church bells during violent storms—that being the readiest 
mode of exorcising the demons. Formerly the storm was 
exorcised by the presentation of the cross, and by sprinkling 
holy water. As the worst storm comes to an end at last, the 
exorcism was certain to be successful. 

Curious it is to notice what multitudes of Pagan supersti- 
tions passed into the ordinary beliefs of the Christians. The 
Neophytes were unable to disengage their minds from all the 
associations of childhood, from all the prejudices in which they 
had been reared. Among these were the belief in, and use of, 
amulets and enchantments. Even Saint Augustin believed 
that demons were to be influenced by certain signs, certain 
stones, certain charms and ceremonies; and if Saint 
Augustin could believe this, we may imagine that less 
vigorous intellects would be still more credulous. There was 
universal belief in the evocation of departed spirits, 
upon evidence as cogent as modern mediums consider suffi- 
cient, and with considerably more excuse. In the ninth cen- 
tury we find the Bishop of Aosta excommunicating serpents, 
moles, mice, rats, and other beasts, because in these bestial 
forms the agents of Satan delighted to hide themselves—some- 
what stupidly, it would seem, seeing how little fascination 
these beasts, generally, have for mankind. But the demons 
were never held to be very wise. Saint Bernard, from the 
Same cause, excommunicated flies, and all the flies in the 
district shrivelled up at once. In the year 1200, Saint 
Walthen, of Scotland, proclaimed that the devil assumed the 
forms of a pig, a bull, a black dog, a wolf, and a rat. The 
black dog and black cat were generally believed to have 
some secret understanding with the devil; and if owned by 
a wise man or a blear-eyed old woman, the evidence was 
sufficient. 

There is abundant evidence to prove that the spirit of 
Polytheism and its sorceries survived long after the official 
Polytheism was extinct, Its temples were in ruins, or were 
converted into churches; its idols were broken, or were re- 
baptised as saints and angels. Many a temple of Diana or 
of Venus is now crowded, by worshippers of the Madonna, 
in very much the same spirit, and with not a little of the old 
forms, The traveller in Italy is constantly being surprised 
by some living tradition of Polytheism thinly veiled. In every 
Neapolitan hut may be seen the ancient Lares ; only they 
assume the form of the Virgin, before whose image a lamp js 
kept for ever burning. Such images are transmitted from 
generation to generation. They are implored on every 
Occasion, more even than the Saviour. When the supersti- 
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tious Neapolitan meditates a crime, he covers these images 
with a veil, to hide the crime from them. 

Sometimes the change from Pagan to Christian has been 
very slight indeed, as in the case of Aidoneus of Epirus, who 
has been altered into Saint Donatus, and Dea Pelina, who 
has become Saint Pelino, and Felicitas Publica, who has 
become Santa Felicita. In festivals meant to please the popu- 
lace, we expect to find the old traditions of worship, and to 
find the old divinities under the masks of saints. The festivals 
of Ceres and Vesta, for example, have been slightly changed 
in the Neapolitan festival of the Madonna. The persons of 
the merry-makers are covered with every variety of ornament; 
the heads of both men and women are crowned with wreaths 
of flowers and fruits; in their hands they carry garlands 
and poles, like thyrsi, surmounted with branches of fruits or 
flowers. On their return homewards, their vehicles are deco- 
rated with branches of trees, intermixed with pictures of the 
Madonna purchased at her shrine, and their horses are gay 
with ribbons of all hues, and frequently with a plume of 
snowy feathers on their heads. The whole scene as fully 
realises the idea of a Bacchanalian procession as if we could 
now see one emerging from the gates of old Pompeii. 

The processions and prayers of priests and augurs for the 
plantations, vines, and public health, have all been consecrated 
anew. The sign of the cross, the use of holy water, and the 
Agnus Dei, have replaced the old exorcisms, charms and 
talismans, The Hebrew names of God, or the names of the 
angels, and of Abraham or Solomon, took the places of 
the names of Pagan deities. If oracles disappeared, the tombs 
of martyrs and confessors were not silent, and were interro- 
gated with the same credulity as had formerly been shown 
to the oracles. In vain the Church forbade sorcery and 
witchcraft ; it encouraged many kindred superstitions, and 
did not destroy the source of all superstition. Paternosters 
were murmured over wounds, in the perfect belief that Pater- 
nosters were curative, and that wounds did not follow any 
strictly inexorable course, The relics of saints were (and still 
are) devoutly believed to have a wonder-working power—the 
same power as was formerly attributed to charms and talis- 
mans. The evil spirits who caused the drought, the sickness, 
or the wrecks, would shrink away in terror at the sight of the 
relics. And when the Church encouraged such beliefs as this, 
how could it expect to warn men from believing in chaplets 
which had the power of arresting bleeding, or in any other 
superstitions ? 

To this day the practice of placing a fee for Charon 
(passage money across the Styx) is not quite unknown, In 
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some districts the money is placed in the mouth of the corpse. 
By the inhabitants of the Jura it is placed under the head 
of the corpse, attached to a little wooden cross. In the 
Morvan it is placed in the hands of the defunct. The statue 
of Cybele used annually to be plunged into the sacred bath ; 
she is still publicly dipped, only Cybele has become a saint, 
In Perpignan they solemnly dip the relics of Saint Gulderic 
in the waters of the Tet, confident by this ceremony that 
they shall secure rain. Rain falls, sure enough; and if it 
sometimes falls too scantily, or too tardily, this is only attri- 
buted to meteoric influences by infidels and materialists. 

Many are the traces of the past which scholars find in the 
present. The Lupercalian festivals have become our Lenten 
carnival—rather a dreary festival, it must be owned! The 
January offerings have become our New Year's gifts—pleasant 
enough when they do not assume the shape of dreadfully 
good “ gift-books.” The salutation of “God bless you,’ when 
you sneeze, is thoroughly classical. No doubt the ingenious 
device of securing “luck” to a newly-married couple by 
throwing an old shoe after the departing carrriage, is equally 
ancient, and impresses the philosophic mind with a lively 
sense of how men imagine the course of nature to be deter- 
mined. The evil eye is not only very ancient, but seems to 
be universal. The ancients believed that when any one’s ears 
tingled it was because somebody was talking of him ; they 
believed, also, that it was unlucky to spill the salt, 

We have already said that the Church, although appro- 
priating many of the rites and ceremonies of Polytheism, 
energetically repudiated many others; but in vain. The 
demons which could net be-evoked at the altar, were invoked 
in secret. Magic was called upon to perform what religion 
refused. The Church fulminated, and assured men that they 
perilled their souls by commerce with demons; but it did 
not discredit the agency of the demons, and its menaces were 
futile. In vain also was the secular arm employed against 
those whom the fear of hell could not restrain: the super- 
stition was ineradicable, irresistible. Curiosity, the desire of 
vengeance, the passion for some secret means of superiority 
—these motives were stronger than fear, and these motives 
could only cease to impel men when men ceased to believe 
in supernatural agency. But against this belief the Church 
raised no voice. The wisest of men devoutly accepted it. 
Gregory the Third, in his edict against the use of Magic, espe- 
cially addresses himself to the clergy as well as to the laity ; 
but his edict is against the use of Magic, not against the 
belief in Magic. 

Magic, no less than Science, rests on the ezplanation of 
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phenomena. The only difference is that Magic seeks its expla- 
nation in some analogy drawn from human nature, and Science 
seeks its explanation in some analogy drawn from other pheno- 
mena. No preliminary knowledge is required for the former; 
man instinctively dramatises the events, and interprets them 
by such motives as sway his own conduct. For the latter 
explanation it is necessary that a vast amount of knowledge 
shall have been accumulated ; man must know a great deal 
about many phenomena before he can detect their laws. Let 
us see this illustrated in the views held about Dreams. 

In Egypt, Assyria, Judza, and Greece, there was a regular 
class of dream-interpreters, men who undertook to explain 
what was prefigured by dreams. No one doubted that the 
phenomena were supernatural, Dreams cametoa man; they 
were not suspected to be the action of his brain. We see this 
belief naively exhibited in Homer, who makes Jupiter sum- 
mon a dream to his presence as he would summon any other 
personage. He bids the dream descend to the camp of Aga- 
memnon, and appear before that King of men, to whom he 
must deliver a most delusive message. The dream departs, 
and repeats the very words of Jove. Nor is this conception 
wonderful. If you consider dreams, you will notice as one 
peculiarity that in them the mind is, as it were, separated 
into two distinct entities which hold converse with each other, 
We are often astonished at the statements and repartees of 
our double ; we are puzzled by his questions; we are angered 
or flattered by his remarks—and yet these have been our 
own creation, It is natural to suppose that we have actuall 
been visited during sleep by one of the spirit world ; and until 
the science of psychology had learned to interpret. the pheno- 
mena of dreams by the phenomena of waking thought, espe- 
cially of reverie, this supernatural explanation would prevail. 

The same may be said of insanity, It was necessarily re- 
garded as supernatural, until science had shown it to be a 
disease of the nervous system. The dreadful aspect, the in- 
coherent language and conduct, of mad men, seemed only 
referable to an evil demon having got “ possession ” of the 
man; and this belief was of course strengthened by the 
general tendency of mad men to attribute their actions to some 
one urging or forcing them. They fancied themselves pursued 
by fiends, whom they saw in the lurid light of their own 
distempered imaginations. But before science could have 
ascertained even the simplest laws of insanity, what an immense 
accumulation of knowledge on particular points was neces- 
sary ! Instead of believing that a mad man is ‘‘ possessed,” we 
say he is * diseased ;’ instead of a demon within him to be 
exorcised, we say there is a functional disturbance in his 
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nervous system which must be reduced to healthy activity 
once more. We know as certainly that a disease of this 
nervous system will produce the phenomena of insanity, as 
that an inflammation of the mucous membrane will produce 
a catarrh, or that disease of the lungs will produce con- 
sumption. But what vast labours of many generations before 
it could have been ascertained that the nervous system was 
specially engaged in all mental phenomena, and that insanity 
was a disease of this system! It was so much readier an 
explanation to suppose that a demon had entered the unhappy 
victim ; and, this once suggested, it became a question how 
best to get rid of the demon. Incantation was an easy resort. 
Among the means of purification many nations seem to have 
fancied that “fumigation” must hold a high rank, demons 
decidedly objecting to evil smells. To this day the Samoyedes 
and Ostiaks burn a bit of reindeer-skin under the nose of the 
maniac, The patient falls into a sort of stupefaction from 
which he oftens revives considerably calmed, the action of a 
narcotic on his nervous system being mistaken for an action 
of evil odours on the olfactories of the demon. The old 
superstition of hanging odoriferous plants over the door of 
the house of one “ possessed” points to the same belief that 
odours drive away demons. 

In this rapid survey of a wide subject we hope the 
reader has been able to see that Magic, which was the Science 
of the ancients—and the only science they could have for a 
long while—is wilful nescience in moderns who have ample 
means at hand for ascertaining the fundamental fact that the 
order of nature is not capricious, but constant, and is not to 
be altered by incantations, even by those powerful incanta- 
tions which still take place in some Western drawing-rooms, 
somewhat darkened... The-ancient thaumaturge was to a great 
extent his own dupe; if he did practise certain tricks, he had 
profound belief that there was an art to which he pretended. 
But the modern thaumaturge is generally an impostor ; and 
those who believe in him and his miracles, ought to be con- 
sistent, and believe in all the grossest superstitions of the early 
ages. For if the order of nature is oft constant, as we suppose, 
there is no assignable limit to the power of Magic. 


J. NEWMAN. 
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ART. X.—A TRAVANCORE STATE CEREMONY, 


HERE are few State ceremonies in Southern India which 
are conducted with such ec/at, or whose observance, 
occasionally lasting for days, is attended with such lengthy 
and elaborate ceremonial, and withal involves such vast and 
lavish expenditure on the part of the Szrkar, as is the 
grand sexennial religious feast, known as the Murajapom, 
the celebration of which has recently closed at the capital 
of H. H. the Maharaja of Travancore. Muvajapom (mura = 
turn and japom = prayers) is the praying by turns of the many 
hundreds of Nambudri devotees who generally gather at Tri- 
vandrum at this season, and repeat prayers and chant the 
Vedas in the grand Sri Padmanabha’s Pagoda there from six 
to ten in the morning and from eight in the evening. A chief 
feature of the ceremony is the chanting of Vedic hymns, 
Hymns or invocations are recited in serial order (a whole 
Canto daily) from the Rig, Sama, and Yajur Vedas, it taking 
eight days in all for the completion of a cycle or “turn.” 
Seven such “turns” conclude the ceremony, which occupies 
fifty-six days, attracts the whole Nambudri and Embran popu- 
lation of the surrounding country and costs the State over ten 
lakhs of rupees, 

The first Murajapom was celebrated in 1749 A, D. by the 
soldier-king Martanda Varma. He was a warrior of mark 
and a born administrator, who welded the Travancore State 
into a united sovereignty, put down disaffection by the sword, 
and brought the refractory chieftains under the yoke of his 
absolute authority. Prior to 1729 A. D.—the date of his ac- 
cession—the princesses appear to have exercised authority 
themselves, with the result that the country was convulsed by 
intestine feuds and came to be split up into a score of petty 
chiefships, all of which claimed independence. About this 
period, too, the power of the Attu Vitti:l Pillamar—originally 
collectors of the temple revenue, but latterly powerful barons 
with separate territorial and guasz independent jurisdiction— 
had attained its high water mark; and these implacable and 
inveterate foes of the royal house, who, like Achitophel, were 
resolved to ruin and plunder the state, aggravated by their 
excesses the general confusion and misgovernment. With 
the petty chiefs, or Madempimars, and the ~ authoritative 
ecclesiastical council of “the eight and a half ” (£ittara 
yogakar)—in which the sovereign or “half member” had no 
vote—they had united themselves into a strong combination ; 
and the confederates usurped and monopolized all authority. 
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Their Machiavellian counsels and secret designs culminated 
in a series of horrors in 1677 A.D. Ona certain night, the 
royal palace at Trivandrum was burnt down by incendiaries ; 
the Maharaja himself soon after was removed by poison ; 
and the young princes, six in number, after being decoyed 
to a tank south of the Trivandrum fort, were suffocated 
under water by hired assassins. A similar fate awaited the 
soldier-poet, Kerala Varma, who befriended the helpless 
Queen Regent, Umayamma Ranee, in 1680 A.D., when a 
Mogul Sirdar overran South Travancore and penetrated as 
far as Edavaye. 

In the hour of need and Travancore’s greatest agony— 
when, for the first time in history, the Crescent waved 
before Trivandrum, and the city had all but fallen before the 
conquering sword of the Muslim, Kerala Varma was foremost 
in repelling the invader and was mainly instrumental in 
overturning his victorious arms. The accomplished prince 
and brilliant soldier who signalised himself in the action at 
Manacand and nearly annihilated the Mogul troops on that 
field of blood, fell soon after mysteriously by the hand of the 
assassin. The Travancore house was, however, saved from ex- 
tinction by the adoption in 1684 A.D. of two princesses from 
the Kolathanad family, the younger of whom gave birth to 
one of the most remarkable—perhaps, the most interesting—of 
Travancore Maharajas, Martanda Varma. Under his strong 
and remorseless rule, the broken up and disorganised Travan- 
core dominions were knit together into a compact and homo- 
geneous whole; the race of fierce and turbulent chieftains 
known as the Eittu Vittal Pillamar was extirpated ; and the 
rival houses of Kottayam, Kayanculam and Chunganacherry 
were reduced to subjection and their territories annexed to 
Travancore. a 

Martanda was endowed with that mysterious instinct which 
impels men to great enterprises and makes for sovereignty, and 
an imperious will which blinds them to the possibility of defeat 
and baffles all opposition : so, in the words of Fra Bartolomeo,* 
‘ it needs excite no wonder, that agreeably to his character he 
should conceive the idea of making conquests, and of enlarging 
his unproductive dominions by the acquisition of new pro- 
vinces.” He effected this mainly by the aid of a formidable 
body of disciplined troops, numbering 50,000 of all arms, 
drilled and equipped in the European fashion and led by 
European officers—soldiers of fortune who came out in quest 
of adventure and found an opening in the Maharaja’s service— 
among others, by a Flemish General of note, Eustatius D’Lanoy, 





*Fra Paolino da San Bartolomeo: A Voyage to the East Indies, first pub- 
lished at Rome in 1796. 
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D’Lanoy—or the “Great Captain ” (Valia Kappithan), as the 
Travancoreans called him,—constructed the strong lines of for. 
tification, consisting of a ditch, earthworks and batteries, on the 
north-eastern frontier, known as the Travancore™* lines ; wrested 
in 1755 A. D., in conjunction with Moodemiah and the Poligar 
Pulithaver, the fort of Kalacand and the territories appertaining 
thereto from Maphuz Khan, brother to Mahomed Ali of the 
Carnatic, after the recall of the British troops to Trichinopoly ; 
and gained a variety of successes against the Dutch, the Zamo- 
rin, and the Cochin Rajah. The Travancore dominions attain- 
ed their widest bounds about 1758 A. D.—the date of Vira 
Martanida’s death—when they extended from Cranganore to 
Cape Comorin, the Dan and the Beersheba of the kingdom. 

The Murajapom is essentially a ceremony of atonement and 
humiliation, After the Kanravas who were engaged in Ho- 
meric contests with the hapless Pandavas were finally defeated 
in battle, the noble Yudhisthira, instead of exulting in his 
victory and glorying over his accession to the Raj of Hastina- 
pur, is represented in the immortal epic as being not only worn 
with war and strife, but also weighed down with heavy grief 
for the loss of his friends and kinsmen—who, like good Ksha- 
triyas, having drunk delight of battle to the lees on the ringing 
plains of Kuru-Kshetra, had now entered the heaven of Indra, 
If, like his Burmese contemporary, Alompra, or the Napoleon 
of the East, Ranjit Singh, Maharaja Martanda Varma had in 
him the stuff of which conquerors are made, he was also, like 
the Mameluke King, Nazir-ud-din, intensely pious and austere 
in his daily life, and in his latter years, almost a religious de- 
votee in the purple. So, after the subjection of the rival chief- 
tains and the ruthless extirpation of the Attu Vittil Pillamar, 
he, Yudhisthira-wise, began to reflect on the wickedness and 
iniquity of war, and the losses and sufferings he had brought 
on many a brave man. Fearing, in accordance with the 
popular Hindu belief and the principles enjoined by the 
doctors of Brahmanic theology, that, in the next world, some 
dreadful punishment would befall him for his sins, he convened 
an assemblage of holy Brahmans, learned in the Vedas, from 
Malabar, Tinnevelly and Madura. The king desired them to 
consult the Vedas and find out therefrom the most effective 
form of prayer to be adopted for expiating the sin incurred by 
war, and for averting the wrath of Yama’s dread myrmidons 
in the world of shades; and the Brahmans recommended the 
Bhadradipam and Murajapom ceremonies. 





©These are equal in extent to the famous lines of Torres Vedras, erected 
by the Duke of Wellington for the defence of Lisbon in 1810, and from 
behind which with a small force, he defied the French legions led by 
Marshal Massena, See **Stocqueler’s Familiar History of British India,” 
page 126. 
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No description of the Murajapom would be complete that did 
not extend from seven days before the Bhadradipam to the 
Lakshadipam illuminations which conclude the whole celebra- 
tion. These ceremonies consist in the lighting of a sacred lamp 
on the 1st of Makaram (January-February) ; after seven days’ 
prayers and offerings, this is repeated on the Ist Karkadagam 
(about July), the ceremony being performed twice annually for 
five consecutive years, In the sixth year, you have the grand 
ceremony Of Murajapom, which begins towards the end of 
November and lasts for eight weeks. The last week of the 
Murajapom always corresponds with the Bhadradipam which 
is sacred to Vishnu, and is conducted at Thiruvettar, 
Sucheendrum, Tinnevelly, and certain pagodas in Northern 
India. With the Lakshadipam, or the lighting of one hundred 
thousand lamps, the Adurajapom festivities are brought to a 
close. These illuminations, which form indeed a part of 
Bhadradipam aud are quite unconnected with Murajapom 
proper, are intended as a token to mark the good results 
which are supposed to accrue immediately from the great 
periodical celebration. 

The Murajapom, then, is a unique old-world ceremony of 
prayer and devotion, having remission of sin for its object, 
instituted by a great but penitent Maharaja, whose strong 
personality dominated the critical epoch in which he lived, 
and rendered the perils and predicaments which beset his 
path innocuous—a Maharaja whose character and times mostly 
resembled those of Henry the Second. The first Angevin, 
King of England, evolved order out of anarchy. He aug- 
mepted his territories, conquered Ireland, and established a. 
national militia. He freed the country from the throes of 
feudal tyranny which marked Stephen’s reign, put down the 
wild barons and warlike knights who roamed and revelled 
and ran riot in “adulterine ” castles ; and he anticipated, so 
to speak, Maharaja Martanda Varma by doing penance at the 
tomb of Thomas a Becket. ‘*Much pain must expiate what 
much pain procured,” and Martanda, amongst other things, 
held the first Murajapom no less as an expression of his peni- 
tance than as a means of increasing the prosperity of the state. 

The ceremony partakes ‘of the nature of a yagom, or 
sacrifice. In addition to the chanting of the Vedas—an essen- 
tial feature of the ceremony which comes before and above. 
every rite or festivity connected with it—it is customary, 
every afternoon, to repeat the sahasranama to procure the 
favour of the god Sree Padamanabha. At eventide, with the 
conch sounding the call to Sandhya-vandanam,* the Nambu- 





® Evening prayers. 
VOL. CXI.] 43 
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dries, standing breast-deep in holy water, pray for the destruc. 
tion of the enemies of the Maharaja, who himself now enters 
the sacred precincts. In company with the other princes, his 
ministers and attendants, he worships the deity with closed 
hands, and in the dim religious light of the pagoda, takes his 
devotional turn round the pool Palma-thirtha. Not content 
with the establishment of the Murajapom, Martanda had re. 
course to an expedient for the consecration of the kingdom 
and for the safety of his ancient house. Early in 1750 A. D., 
accompanied by the heir-apparent, and the other members 
of the royal family, and by the Dalavah Rama lyen, he pro. 
ceeded one morning to the great pagoda at Trevandrum, 
and before the assembled priests and yogakars laid his State 
sword at the feet of the deity, and in the most solemn manner 
made over his crown and kingdom to Sree Padmanabha, in 
much the same way as King John surrendered his kingdom to 
the Pope and received it back from him as his vassal- 
Martanda assumed the title of “ Sree Padmanabha Dasa” (a 
title borne by the Maharajas of Travancore to this day), de- 
claring that henceforth he was the servant of the deity and 
would conduct the affairs of the kingdom as a trustee of the 
Devaswam, or State Ecclesiastical Department. 

In the following year, Martanda celebrated the iranya- 
garbham (literally, “golden womb”)—a religious coronation 
ceremony the performance of which is imperative on the part of 
every sovereign of Travancore—the other ceremony of Zula- 
bharam, or “scale-weighing,” having been performed by him 
two years before. The former ceremony has partly for its 
object the elevation of the celebrator in caste or rank, 
and its performance alone can render a prince eligible to 
wear the crown of Travancore, The Maharaja is weighed 
in a scale against his weight of gold. This is made into 
a hollow vessel or tub which is half filled with holy water and 
panchagavya—the five products of the cow— into which the 
Maharaja enters, is covered in with the lid, bathes, and comes 
out again.” The Zulabharam is primarily a religious donation 
as atonement for sin, or as a deed of merit. It is the more 
expensive ceremony and requires a large quantity of gold, 
corresponding with the weight of the prince. The Maharaja 
is seated in one of the scales and gold is poured into the 
other till it rests on the ground, and the other scale rises 
aloft. Half of the gold is distributed as a reward among the 
priests, the other half is taken to the Mint and coined into 
special coins, Every Brahmin receives a certain number of 
these coins, large sums of money, moreover, being given 
away as donations to several pagodas and to attendant 
Brahmins. It has long been the recognized and invariable 
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practice with the princes of Travancore, as soon as possible 
after their succession to the gadz, to perform these ceremonies ; 
and since the time of Martanda Varma every sovereign 
appears to have performed them, with the exception of the 
two who were excluded, by reason of their sex, from their 
performance, 

These extraordinary ceremonies are usually celebrated only 
once in the lifetime of each Maharaja, although Martanda’s 
successor, Rama Varma—who reigned forty years, was a 
contemporary of George III. and was Tippu Sultan’s enemy— 
performed a golden Zulabharam in the beginning and a silver 
Tulabharam at about the end of his long reign. The quantity 
of gold used to weigh the Maharaja in the latter ceremony— 
an essential condition of it being the donation of a human 
figure of equal weight with the donor—cost about £12,000, 
the whole ascertained expense for the ceremony of 1870 having 
been Rs. 1,55,427. The weight of gold used in the scale on this 
occasion was 793480 tolas approximately, or 18,150 Lalanjus 
19 manchaties, as against 22,924 kalanjus 3 manchaties used 
for the Tulabharam of 1850. (1 kalanju = 7865 grains, or 
about 4th of a tola, and I manchatt = about 3'979 grains). 

The preparatory rites of the Zxlabharam extend over eight 
days, the weighing being on the eighth or last day. “The 
Acharyah* (high priest) makes a puja early in the morning to 
the Tulapurusha Pratima, after which the Maharaja goes to 
the pagoda, bathed and religiously attired. After worshiping 
and making offerings, he proceeds to the Tulamandapam, 
where, in the south-east corner, he is sprinkled with Punyaham 
(holy) water. Thence he goes to the side-room, where the 
“nine grains” are sown in silver flower pots, and where the 
Acharyah anoints him with nine fresh water £olasas. Thence 
the Maharaja_retires to the palace, changes clothes, puts on 
certaing olden jewels specially made for the occasion and, 
holding the state sword in his right hand and_ the State shield 
of black leopard’s skin and scimitar in his left, proceeds to 
the pagoda, and, having presented a bull elephant at the foot 
of the great golden flagstaff, and silks, gold coins, jewels 
and other rich offerings in the interior, he walks round by 
the Sivaimandapam and ré-enters the Tulamandapam. He 
walks thrice round the scales, prostrates before it, prays, per- 
forms certain preliminary donations, bows before the priests, 
and elderly relatives and obtains their sanction to perform 
the Tulapurushadanam. He then mounts the western scale, 
holding Yama’s ¢ and Surya’s Pratimas in his right and left 








* Pamphlet by ‘‘ A Travancorean,”’ 1870. 
t+ Yama is the Pluto, and Surya, the sun-god of Hindu mythology 
Pratimas are effigies. 
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hands respectively. He sits facing the east on a circular 
heavy plank cut out of fresh jackwood and covered with 
silk. The sword and shield are placed in the lap. He repeats 
mantras in this position. The opposite or eastern scale then 
receives the gold, both coined and in ingots, till it not only 
attains equality, but touches the ground, and the scale occupied 
by the Maharaja rises high. ‘he Maharaja then comes down, 
and sitting facing the east, places the gold, the Tulapurusha 
Pratima and other Pratimas, with flowers, sandal paste, &c., 
in a basin of water, and meditating Brahma or Supreme 
Being, he offers the contents to Brahmins generically.” 

One of the sixteen great donations (shodasa maha danams) 
enjoined in Sanskrit works is the other ceremony of Aivanya- 
garbham, the performance of which is indispensable and can 
alone enable the Maharaja to assume the crown and bear the 
title of “‘ Kulasekhara Perumal.” This, according to the re- 
quirements of religion and the custom of the country—or, it 
may be, urged by the pressure of caste necessity—he cannot 
do, till he is re-born by passing through the womb of a golden 
cow, or bathes in a golden lotus. Hence, as a prelude to the 
ceremony of coronation, the Maharaja enters and sits fora 
few minutes within the belly of a cow or the corolla of a 
lotus flower, made of pure gold, and issues therefrom advanced 
in caste purity and restored to the privileges of the “ twice- 
born ”—the ceremony being termed Hzranyagarbham or padma 
garbham, according as the vessel employed is made in the 
shape of acow or of a lotus flower. ‘“ The king, after per- 
forming his devotions, approaches the place where the vessel 
is kept, accompanied by all the high priests, Brahmans of 
note and learning in Malabar, Tinnevelly, Madura, Canara, 
etc., and gets into the golden vessel by means of a beautifully 
lined ladder, expressly made for the purpose. When His 
Highness enters it, the cover is put on and he dips himself into 
the holy water five times, while all the assembled priests and 
Brahmans continue praying and chanting Vedic hymns. This 
ceremony lasts about ten minutes, after which the king comes 
out of the vessel by the same ladder, and after going through 
certain other ceremonies prostrates himself before the image 
of Sree Padmanabha Swamy, when the high priest, who is the 
chief celebrant of the ceremonies, and who acts the part of a 
bishop, takes the crown, and placing it on the king’s head 
pronounces the title ‘ Kulasekhara Perumal.” The Maharaja 
now has full authorization to reign over his subjects and the 
place resounds with Vedic hymns and prayers. The golden 
vessel or tub is cut up and distributed amongst Brahmans. 
This ceremony costs the Szvkar* about £14,000. 
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* Pers. The word means Government. 
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_ Regarding the real nature and significance of the hivanya 
garbham ceremony, there has been much doubt and controversy. 
Day, Mateer, Anquetil du Perron and others are of opinion 
that its object is the regeneration of the Sudra king. Accord- 
ing to the first-named writer, ‘the Rajahs of Travancore are 
always manufactured into Brahmins on ascending the musnad, 
an important part in the transmigration being sometimes 
played by a golden cow, at the mouth of which the Rajah 
enters.a Sudra, and, having crawled along its interior arrange- 
ments, emerges under the animal’s tail as one of the twice-born.” 
Land of the Perumals, 1863 Edn., page 314). The social 
effect of the ceremony is also striking. ‘The Maharaja* 
ceases to partake of food, as formerly, along with the members 
of his family, but is yet not allowed to eat with Brahmins, only 
admitted to be present at their meals.” On the other hand, 
the idea that the 4éranya garbham advances the celebrator in 
caste or rank, the Historian of Travancore repudiates as 
ridiculous. But whether we adopt the Rev. Mateer’s view 
that the Travancore house, although of Nair or Sudra descent, 
has, by extreme subservience to the Brahmans to the extent 
of devoting the whole country to religious service, and by 
extravagant donations and costly ceremonies, been requited 
with sundry Bramanical privileges and distinctions; or that 
of Mr. Shungoony Menon, that the Travancore prince stands 
in no way in need of performing any ceremony to raise him 
either in caste or dignity, there can be little doubt that the 
ceremony has been repeatedly performed by others for similar 
purposes. Not many years ago, “the illegitimatet son of a 
Collector by a Moor-woman was privately raised to the 
Brahmanical order, the child’s weight in gold poured over its 
head being the preliminary ceremony.” Rughunath Rao, or 
as his name appears-in the- English records of the eighteenth 
century, Ragoba—who became uncontrolled Regent at Poona 
during the minority of his nephew, Madhu Rao I, and who 
later on held the proud Presidentship of the United States 
of Maharashtra—when down in his luck and a fugitive and 
suppliant at the British Presidency of Bombay, in consequence 
of the revolution of 1774, passed through a golden cow in 
hopes of better fortune ; and two Brahmins whom he sent as 
ambassadors to England were, on their return, before being 
admitted to caste, compelled to pass through the sacred yont §, 
made of the finest gold, which, with other costly gifts, was 





_ * S. Mateer. Native Life in Travancore. p. 390. 


_T P.Shungoomy Menon: A History of Travancore from the earliest 
times. Madras, 1878. 


ft Taylor’s First Century, p. 363, 
§ = Womb. 
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afterwards made over to one of the temples.* The Tanjore 
Rajah also appears to have performed this ceremony,+* 

The first Murajapom was helda century and a half ago, 
the one last held being the twenty-fifth of its kind. The 
festival usually commences towards the end of November, 
During the whole festival season, that is until its close in mid- 
January, all Trevandrum and his wife goes holiday-making, 
there is revelry in the air, and the fort and city alike wear 
a brisk and busy aspect, and are full of the sights and sounds 
of the great celebration. Turn where you will, you see newly- 
improvised Murajapom sheds and temporary structures. Every- 
where are gathered groups of Nambudri young men, light- 
hearted and gay, and on practical jokes intent, and never tired 
of poking fun at their less pampered confreres, the Patter 
Brahmins. Vast and inexhaustible are the stores collected to 
carry the Murajapom through. Wells of cocoanut oil, pyramids 
of vegetables, forests of bananas, mountains of molasses, 
and rivers of curd, ghee, preserves, plantains, e¢ hoc genus 
omne, are gathered and stored up with a liberality or rather 
profusion that has acquired for the State the epithet of 
Dharma Samastanum or “ Land of Charity.” 

Until lately, it was the duty of the large body of viruttikars, 
or service land-holders, to supply the provisions necessary for 
the ceremony ; but this practice, which wrought untold misery 
on them, has now been happily done away with. The 
virutttkars had Sirgar lands (viruthies) given them, free of all 
assessment, except a succession duty (Adukkuvathu) payable 
on every change of incumbency; and in return, they were bound 
to make the necessary supplies “for pagodas, Ootooperahs t 
and for the royal birthday, to erect sheds, to thatch public 
buildings, to watch them in some places, and to do peon’s duty 
occasionally.”§ This service tenure is of a very ancient date, 
most of the fiefs having been conferred on the original holders 
by former chieftains, as remuneration for personal service 
rendered, or on condition of such service when demanded, in 
much the same way as jaghires were bestowed in lieu of 
salaries on governors and favourites by the Mughal emperors. 
The primary obligation of military service, from long abeyance, 
came in course of time to be lost sight of, and eventually be- 
came converted into a permanent contract with Government to 
supply provisions for State needs; and though prices steadily 
rose in the market, yet no relief was afforded to the virutt:kars, 
with the result that they gradually sank under the weight of 





* See Day, Mateer, &c. 

+ Manual of Madura, p. 111. 
Charitable feeding houses. 

§ Native Life in Travancore, p. 358. 
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their obligation and became reduced to poverty, In March 
1883, the Dewan Ramienger declared that “about 5,000 
families, consisting of 25,000 souls, are directly subject to the 
operation of this system; that the full assessment of the lands 
held by them on favourable rent amounts in round numbers 
to Rs. 2,00,000, and that the amount of the loans of money to 
them or their ancestors in satisfaction of the interest on which 
service is rendered, amounts to a further sum of Rs. 2,00,000. 
In process of time, the obligation has become extremely oner- 
ous and oppressive, and the source of much abuse and demor- 
alization. Prices of provisions and wages of labour have risen 
‘at least three or four times since M. E. 948 (1773 A. D.), when 
the contract was entered into, Still, the Vrittikars are bound 
to supply provisions at the rates fixed in that year.” 

No doubt, the evils and annoyances of the vzruthi system 
have now been happily, to a great extent, removed ; but recent 
rearrangements, which have substituted money payments for 
the old service, have swelled the expenses of the ceremony two 
or three fold,sand thrown on the state coffers a burden which 
formerly certain private families had to bear. Thus, in the 
Administration Report for M. E. 1063 (A.D. 1887-88), we read 
that, as in the case of pagodas and ootooperahs, the supplies 
needed for the Murajapom “ were paid for at the market rates, 
affording great relief to the v7ritticars.” Again, the higher 
prices of the supplies required, and the larger number of visitors 
in connection with the ceremony have contributed to raise this 
expenditure (under “ Devaswam,” or religious institutions) above 
the amount estimated in the budget. The supplies were either 
purchased in the open market, or, when obtained from the 
vritticars, were paid for at higher rates than they usually get 
from the Szrkar for such supplies. The expenditure on 
account of the A/urajapom that year—leaving alone the amount 
expended on certain special ceremonies in the Trevandrum 
temple, and the increased charge on feeding-houses, due to the 
influx of Brahmin visitors at the capital—is officially reckoned 
at Rs. 2,17,391. This certainly shows no marked increase of 
expenditure, seeing that the outlay on the first Murajapom was 
over two lakhs of rupees, in accordance with the fixed scheme 
of State expenditure (fathivu kanaku) then introduced by 
the celebrated statesman and prince of Dalavahs,* Rama 
Iyen. In quite recent years, however, it would appear that 
the Murajapom expenses have gone up by leaps and bounds, 

Great numbers of Nambudries and other Brahmins (ex- 
cepting the Pandies) assist at the Murazapom, and while it 
lasts, are fed and maintained without distinction. Prayers 





* Captain, Minister of State. Kesava Dass thought the title antiquated 
and was the first to assume the title of “‘ Dewan.” 
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are periodically chanted in the grand Sri Padmanabha’s 
Pagoda, and the Vedas recited daily by certain learned 
Nambudries, whose hereditary privilege it is to officiate on 
such occasions. Nambudri dignitaries from Trichur, Thirina- 
vaye and other parts of Kera/a,* including the Alvancherry 
Thamprakal, are invited by the Maharaja to take part in the 
ceremony, and the arrival and welcoming of these ecclesiastical 
grandees heralds the opening festivities of the Murajapom, 
These Nambudries are, in a word, the Brahmins par excellence 
of Malabar. They are admittedly Vedic Brahmins of the 
purest Aryan type in Southern India, The renowned polemic 
and apostle of Vedantism, Sankaracharya, + belonged to this 
community. There is no section of the Hindu community 
which is so generally regarded with veneration and honour 
as are the Nambudripads and Nambudries in Malabar, 
And perhaps not a few of them are noted for the purity 
and the simplicity of their lives,—are great repositories of 
Vedic love and men of marked wit and considerable Sanskrit 
learning. 

The latest panegyrist t of the Nambudries thus describes 
them :—“ Unlike the Brahmins of the remainder of the Presi- 
dency who so largely absorb all appointments under Govern- 
ment worth having, who engage in trade, and in, one may 
say, every profitable profession and business, including the 
stage, the Nambudries hold almost entirely aloof from what 
the poet Gray calls: ‘ The busy world’s ignoble strife,’ and 
more than any ciass of Brahmans retain their sacerdotal 
position, which is of course the highest. . . . They are 
the aristocracy of the land, marked most impressively by 
two characteristics—exclusiveness amd simplicity. . . . . 
He is, perhaps, as his measures seem to prove, the truest 
Aryan in Southern India, and not only physically, but in 
his customs, habits, ceremonies, which are so welded into 
him that forsake them he cannot if he would. . .. . 
The moral element certainly enters largely into the life of the 
Nambudri. And, if it be true, as thery seems little reason to 
doubt, that a religion may be classed high or low accord- 
ing as it doesor does not influence the morals of a people, 
we must class the religion of the Nambudri high, for his 
whole life, his moral life we will say, isdominated by it. 
A peace-loving people, and devoted to their religion, the 





© The ancient name for the modern “ district” of Malabar. 

+ The Great Saiva Reformer and author of the Bhashyas, who flourished 
in the eighth or ninth century A.D. 

t Fred. Fawcett. See Madias Government Museum Bulletin Series, 
Vol. III, No. 1, Anthropology. Notes on some of the people of Malabar, 


&c., 1900. 
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Nambudries are beyond doubt. Long may they remain as 
they are, untouched by what we hear called ‘ progress,’ but 
which is really change—for better or worse, who knows? 
‘Long may they be what they are, the only undisturbed 
vestiges of Vedic Brahmanism.’ 

The Alvancherry Thamprakal, whose seat is at Adavanad in 
South Malabar, is not only the supreme head among the 
Nambudries in matters religious, but also the chief preceptor 
to the Travancore royal house, The ancestor of the present 
Thampurakal whom Dr. Francis Buchanan visited at the dawn 
of the last century, traced his descent in the male line from 
the founder of the family, who derived his authority from 
Parasurama,* after the demigod had, in expiation of a 
matricidal crime, recovered Malabar from the ocean and left 
it as a heritage tothe Brahmins, The Thampurakal, who was 
the contemporary of Sankaracharya, was far from acknowledg- 
ing the superiority of the great Vedantist : he not only re- 
pudiated as innovations, the sixty-four anacharans, or excep- 
tions to established rules, ordained by the latter for the 
purpose of regulating the discipline of his co-religionists, but 
also excommunicated him as a heretic. The Thampurakals 
consider themselves as much higher in dignity than the 
Sringagiri Swami, + who is the successor of Sankar Acharya 
and chief of the Smartal Brahmans, The last week of the 
Murajapom season differs from the rest, seeing that during 
this period all Brahmans, including the Pandies, are fed, over 
10,000 men having been thus fed daily this year. Besides 
being fed well during the whole Murajapom, the Brahmans 
are dismissed with handsome money presents, according to 
the class they belong to—Nambudries receiving 5 fanams each, 
Embrans 4, and other Brahmins 2. A Brahmin who attends 
the Murajapom thus realizes in all a sum of Rs. 40. The 
last week of the Murajapom again always corresponds with 
the Bhadradipam or “ Lamp of Good Fortune,” which is one 
of the principal religious ceremonies in which the Maharaja 
himself takes a principal part. It is a kind of sun worship, 
“like the Pongal of the Tamils, { which occurs at the same 
time, and in which offerings of boiled rice are made to the sun, 
It is performed at the two ayanas, or solstices of the year, 
calculated by the Hindus as occurring about the 12th January 
and 14th July. The Bhadradifjam chiefly consists in the 
priests transferring, by means of mantrams or invocations, the 
spirit of the sun to sacred lamps.” A sivelt or circumambula- 





*Rama of the Axu, the sixth incarnation of Vishnu. 

T Sringeri or Sringiri is the name of a famous Vath, or Convent, on the 
Western Ghats near the sources of the Tungabadra. 

ft Native Life in Travancore, p, 131. 
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tion of the temple with the images is made the evening 
preceding the Bhadradipam. At these times, the Maharaja 
is secluded and fasting, and does not see European visitors, 

The chief feature of the Murajyafom is its enormous ex. 
pense. Otherwise, there is little that is striking or admirable 
in connexion with this cumbrous old ceremony. Vast sums 
of money are also expended every year by the Travancore 
darbar on the ootoopeerahs, or charitable feeding-houses, and 
the Devaswom, or State Ecclesiastical Department. Of the for. 
mer, there are about 45, including conjee-houses, the chief one 
(known as the Agrasa/a) being at Trevandrum. The conjee- 
houses dole out some 460,000 meals annually, costing the 
Sirkar about Rs, 7,000. In about half the number of wayside 
ootoopeerahs * breakfast alone is provided; in a few supper 
alone; while in the others both meals are ‘provided, but 
only to Brahmin travellers. The total number of meais served 
by the ooloofeerahs, and the Agrasala, is said to be about 
3,000 per diem, or 10,50,000 annually. The greatest pagoda 
in the State is the one named after Sree Padmanabha Swami, 
situated in the Trivandrum fort. This pagoda has a govern- 
ment of its own, unconnected with the State—the sovereign, 
two Nambudri SanyasisT, ten Pétti Brahmins and one Nair 
nobleman constituting its governing body. The supervision 
and management of the temple is vested in the hands of 
the reigning prince. The revenue derived from the lands 
attached to this pagoda amounts to Rs. 75,000; and this goes 
towards defraying the daily expenses of the institution, The 
surplus, if any, is credited to the public treasury and any deficit 
made good from it, The extra expenditure incurred in con- 
nection with the pagoda out of the State coffers is on account 
of certain extraordinary festivals, which absorb large sums of 
money. The temples maintained by the State number in all 
over a thousand, the charges under ootoopeerahs and the De- 
vaswom yearly amounting to nearly Io lakhs. True, the ex- 
penditure on temples has been mainly provided for by ancient 
endowments ; but the indiscriminate feeding of Brahmans from 
State funds is an undue advantage lavished on a single and 
microscopical section of the community, at the expense of the 
other classes. There is, indeed, no parallel in Native India 
to the immense expenditure incurred on Brahmins and temples 
in the “ Land of Charity ;” but how far such expenditure is 
prudent, beneficial, or equitable, is another matter. 

U. BALAKRISHNAN NAIR. 





* The ootloopeerahs, or free inns for Brahmins, were instituted by Rama 
Iyen Dalavah, who was the favourite minister of Maharaja Martanda 
Varma, and the friend and co-adjutor of General D’Lanoy. 

+ The last of the four conditions of life prescribed for a Brahmin is that 
of a Samyasi or Ascetic. 











ART, XI.—STUDIES IN ARABIAN PHILOSOPHY. 
I, 
THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE LIFE. 


The Third of the Metaphysical Tracts of the Brothers of 
Purity and the Friends of Sincerity. 





HE Rasdilu [khwan-us-Safdé, though comparatively little 
known in India, has in recent times engaged the atten- 
tions of European scholars. By the generality of the Arabic 
students of the Madrasahs of India, it is regarded only asa 
work on Mundzarah.* Although through its Urdoo and Per- 
sian translations its name has been rendered familiar, only 
an unimportant portion of it (which is wrongly supposed to 
be the entire book) has been prescribed as a text-book in 
literature for the lower classes of Madrasahs. Nevertheless it 
is a book worthy of the serious attention and study of the 
advanced scholar, There is a general ignorance as to the 
contents of the book and the wide range of subjects over 
which it extends, and few know that the ‘Allegorical Con- 
troversy between Man and the Lower Animals,’ between Reason 
and Instinct, is only one of the 51 tracts of which the book 
consists. While some are entirely ignorant of the existence 
of other tracts bearing the name of Raséilu Ikhwdan-us-Safa, 
others, from what they have seen or heard of the tract already 
named, regard the rest as of a similar controversial nature. 

Before I give an account of its scope and method, I think 
I should examine the data for the determination of its author- 
ship, and the date of its composition, as to both of which 
scholars are divided. 

Muhammad Ali Rampfri ascribes the authorship to Syed 
Ahmad b. Abdullah on the authority of Idris Imaduddin, 
author of the A’ydn-ul-Akhbédr ( 459 we ) the authenticity of 
which, he says, cannot be questioned. He altogether rejects 
other suppositions; for ‘ none could be the author of such an 
admirable work, but a descendant of the learned apostolic 
Imam Jaafer-as-Sédiq, ‘ the-founder of the chief philosophical 
schools in Islam.t’ ” 





* “ This is a sort of writing in the form of a dialogue in which two 
persons are imagined disputing with each other on the merits and demerits 
of two different things, each trying to give preference to his own chosen 
object.” Essay on the Arabic Language and Literature by Maulavi Obaidullah 
al- Obaidi Sohraworthy, p. 223. 

+ Raséil-o-Tkhwan-us Safé published in 4 vols. at Bombay in 1305 A. H. 
by Haji Nuruddin, vol. iv, p. 409. | 
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‘It was compiled, says Muhammad Bahauddin, ‘by Manu. 
land Ahmad b. Abdullah, but according to others by a 
number of the leading scholars of the second or fourth century 
4. Hi. * 

In Mirza Muhammad Shirfzi’s edition of the Tarjama-i- 
Ikhwan-us-Safa, an abstract of the 51 tracts translated into 
Persian in the reign of Timoor, the following account, quoted 
from the Rzydz-ul-Jindn by Mulla Ashraf b. Abdul Wali 
Ismaili, is given :—The book was written by Syed Ahmad b. 
Abdullah b. Muhammad a/-Maktoom b. Ismail +, son of the 
apostolical Im&m Jaafer-as-Sadiq. On account of the per- 
secutions to which the descendants of the Prophet were sub- 
jected, Syed Ahmad, whose son, Obaidullah a/-Mahdi }, became 
the founder of the Fatimide Caliphate in Africa, lived in 
humble retirement. He passed his days disguised as a mer- 
chant sometimes in Kfifa, sometimes in Salmiyéh, and some- 
times in Survra-man-rdéa. Inthe reign of the Angustan son 
of Haroon, when the study of Greek philosophy had engaged 
the attention of the learned, Syed Ahmad wrote the 51 trea- 
tises and sent them as an anonymous present to the Caliph, 
and the Caliph learnt from their perusal that the world was not 
free from ‘the Philosophers of the House of Muhammad,’ 
He wrote a résumé of the 51 tracts and called it ( &acleh ) ai. 


Jémi-éh, or the Compendium, and ,another work of his he 


styled the /dmi-at-ul-Jami-éh ( wrole} dnola ), the Compendium 
of the Compendium. 

The Rasdail-o-Ikhwan-us-Safa, says Hajee Khalfa, in his 
Bibliographical Dictionary, were dictated by Abu Sulaiman 
Muhammad b. Nasr-al-Busti, better known as al-Mokaddasi, 
Abfil Hasan Ali b. Haroon az-Zanjani, Abu Ahmad an- 
Nahrejauri, al-Aufi, and Zaid b. Rifa-ah. They were philo- 
sophers who met together and by their joint labour produced 
51 tracts. § 

‘The author, says Mr. T. T. Thomason, ‘is not known. 





* Rasdil.o Tkhwan-us-Safé, p. 411. 
we Gem a8) Uns gp) MWiore ys deal UYye 6... pled plod alll 
= Hh ow wt A gh AF y iE oy 65 JyI pyre ae 


+ The 7th Im4m of the /sméz/ids. 


T Ibn Khaldoon and Makrizi_ mention two different names (JAafer a/- 
Musaddak and Muhammad a/-Haéid) for Syed Ahmad and Abdullah, in 
Obaidullah’s Genealogy. 


Sayre helt yO oy Sem? vlorle yt lado} saat utydt Wiley § 
sere oa! st y 5) 75! wyy'@ cy esl ene git 3 cgwaitg 
Kashf uz-Zunoon, vol. iii, (ed. Fluegel). 
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One great authority ascribes the work to Ibn Jaldi; another 
to a Society called the /khwdn-us-Saféd, a title which is pre- 
fixed to no less than 51 pieces on different subjects of science 
and philosophy.’ * 

From these conflicting accounts all that I can infer with 
tolerable certainty is that there was a ‘ Society of the Brothers 
of Purity,’ and that these tracts are the results of their 
labours ; and it is quite probable that Syed Ahmad b. Abdullah, 
to whom exclusively the authorship is attributed by not less 
than three authorities, was also a member of this Society and 
had a large share in the composition of these tracts. 

Commenting on the encyclopedic character of the Arabian 
writers—the simultaneous cultivation of the whole field of 
investigation, which is reflected from Aristotle on the Arabian 
School—Professor Wallace says: “Towards the close of the 
tenth century the presentation of an entire scheme of know- 
ledge, beginning with logic and mathematics, and ascending 
through the various departments of physical enquiry to the 
region of religious doctrine, was accomplished by a society 
which had its chief seat at Basra, the native town of al-Kendi. 
This society—the Brothers of Purity, or Sincerity—divided 
into four orders, wrought in the interests of religion, no 
less than of science; and though its attempt to compile an 
encyclopedia of existing knowledge may have been pre- 
mature, it yet contributed to spread abroad a desire for further 
information, The proposed reconciliation between science 
and faith was not accomplished, because the compromise could 
please neither party. The fifty-one treatises of which this 
encyclopzdia consists are interspersed with apologues in true 
Oriental style, and the idea of goodness, of moral perfection, 
is a prominent end in every discourse. The materials of the 
work come chiefly from Aristotle ; but they are conceived in 
a platonising spirit, which places as the bond of all things a 
universal soul of the world with its partial or fragmentary 
souls.” A fuller account of the ‘ Brothers of Purity’ and of 
the scope of their encyclopedia, is given by the learned author 
of the Spzrvzt of Islam, and I cannot do better than give it in 
his own words. 

“It was at this epoch + of travail and sorrow for all lovers 
of truth that a small body of thinkers formed themselves into 
a Brotherhood to keep alive the lamp of knowledge among 
the Moslims, to introduce a more healthy tone among the 
people, to arrest the downward course of the Islamists 
towards ignorance and fanaticism; in fact, to save the 
social fabric from utter ruin. They called themselves 





* Catalogue of Arabic Mss, in the Asiatic Society of Bengal, p. 69, 
-F The close of the tenth century. 
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the ‘Brothers of Purity, /khwdn-us-Safé. The society 
of the ‘Pure Brethren was established in Bussorah, which 
still held rank in the  fast-dwindling Caliphate as the 
second city of the empire, the home of rationalism and intellec- 
tual activity. To this ‘ Brotherhood’ none but men of un- 
sullied character and the purest morals were admitted ; the 
passport for admission into the select circle was devotion to 
the cause of knowledge and humanity. There was nothing 
exclusive or esoteric in their spirit ; though, from the neces- 
sities of their situation, and working under a rigid theological 
and political despotism, their movements were enshrouded in 
some mystery. They met together quietly and unobtrusively 
in the residence of the head of the society, who bore the name 
of Zaid, the son of Rifda, and discussed philosophical and 
ethical subjects with a catholicity of spirit and breadth of view 
that are difficult to rival even in modern times. They formed 
branches in every city of the Caliphate, wherever, in fact, they 
could find a body of thoughtful men, willing and qualified to 
work according to their scientific method.* This philanthro- 
pico-scientific movement was led by five men, who, with Zaid, 
were the life and soul of the ‘ Brotherhood.’ Their system 
was eclectic in the highest and truest sense of the word. They 
contemned no field of thought ; they ‘ culled flowers from every 
meadow. In spite of mysticism, which slightly tinged their 
philosophical conceptions, their views on social and _ political 
problems were highly practical and intensely humane. As the 
result of their labours, they gave to the world a general 
résumé of the knowledge of the time in separate treatises, 
which were collectively known as the Rasézl-o-[khwén-us-Safa 
wa Khullin-ul-Wafé, “ Tracts of the Brothers of Purity and 
Friends of Sincerity ;” or shortly Raséil-o-[khwén-us-Safa. 
These visd/ds range over every subject of human study— 
mathematics, including astronomy, physical geography, music 
and mechanics ; physics, including chemistry, meteorology 
and geology ; biology, physiology, zoology, botany, logic, 
grammar, metaphysics, ethics, the doctrine of a future life, etc, 
They constituted, in fact, a popular encyclopzedia of all the 
sciences and philosophy, then extant. The theory of these 
evolutionists of the tenth century as to the development of 
animal organism may be compared with advantage with that 





* There might have been a branch of this Society in Spain, for says 
Hajee Khalfa: ‘ The Raséz/-0-Lkhwén-us-Safé by Hakim al Majariti of 
Cordova, died 395 A. H. (inc., 18 Oct. 1004), is a different work on the 
model of the /khwan-us-Safa. 


ust 90 Kine agdgied grb sill hye) passe” pra utd! Slay 
Kashf uz-Zunoon, (ed. Fluegel. Vol, iii, —s'Saa) wl! be este Syslac dae? 
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entertained in present times. But we are not concerned so 
much with the scientific and intellectual side of their writing 
as with the ethical and moral. The ethics of the “ Pure 
Brethren ” are founded on self-study and the purification of 
human thought from all impurities. Moral endowments are 
prized above all intellectual gifts, and the strength of soul 
founded upon patient self-discipline, and self-control is regard- 
ed as the highest of virtues. ‘* Faith without works, knowing 
without doing, were vain.” Patience and forbearance, mild- 
ness and loving gentleness, justice, mercy, and truth, the 
sublimity of virtue, the sacrifice of self for others, are taught in 
every line. Cant, hypocrisy and deceit, envy and _ pride, 
tyranny and falsehood, are reprobated in every page ; and the 
whole is pervaded by a purity of sentiment, a fervent love of 
humanity, an earnest faith in, the progressof man, a universal 
charity, embracing even the brute creation in its fold. What 
can be more beautiful, more truly humane, than the disputation 
between the ‘ Animals and Mankind ?? Their ethics form the 
foundation of all later works, Their religious idea was identi- 
cal with that of Farabi and Ibn Sin4,—the universe was an 
emanation from God, but not directly’; the Primal Absolute 
Cause created Reason, or the Active Intelligence ; and from 
this proceeded the Nafs-o-Nufus, the Abstract Soul, from which 
sprang primary matter, the protoplasm of all material entities ; 
the active intelligence moulded this primary matter, and made 
it capable of taking shapes and forms, and set itin motion, 
whence were formed the spheres, planets, etc. Then morality 
is founded on this very conception of the Primal Absolute 
Cause being connected by an unbroken chain with the lowest 
of His creation ; for the Abstract Soul individualised in 
humanity is always struggling to attain by purity of life, selfs 
discipline, intellectual study,-the goal of Perfection,—to get 
back to the source from which it emanated. This is Madd 
(slac ); thisis the ‘ Return’ which the Prophet taught ; this 
is the rest and peace inculcated in the Scripture. It was 
thus that the ‘ Pure Brethren’ taught. Whatever we may 
think of their psychology, there is no denying that there moras 
lity was of the purest, their ethics of the highest, that can be 
conceived, standing on a different plane from those of the 
theologians who induced the bigot Mustanjid to burn their 
encyclopzedia in Bagdad, before Bagdad itself was burnt by 


the Mongols.” 
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THE THIRD* RISALAH ON THE BELIEFS OF THE ‘BROTHERS 
OF PURITY’ AND THE CREED OF THE GODLY, 





In the name of God the Clement and the Merciful and on 
Him is our reliance. 





Praise be to God and peace on his chosen servants who do 
not associate anyone with Him. Know, O Brother, may God 
strengthen thee and us with his spirit, that we have just finish- 
ed the description of the path leading to God, and how to 
arrive at a knowledge of him, and this is the highest end. Now 
we intend to state in this tract the Beliefs of the “ Brothers of 
Purity” and the Creed of the godly and to show that the soul 
exists after its separation from the body (which is interpreted 
as natural death) by way of satisfactory evidences ( @% ) 
and not by way of conclusive ‘proofs ( wy). So we say: 
In ancient times, it is said, a sage versed in medicine en- 
tered a city and found the inhabitants suffering from a secret, 
subtle internal disease. But the people were not aware of, and 
could not perceive, the existence of the disease in their con- 
stitution. The sage began to meditate as to how to make them 
see their disease and how tocure them of the malady which had 
continued in theirsystem. He knew, too, that if he were to tell 
them of it, they would not listen to him, would not accept his 
admonitions ; rather they would attribute it to hostility, would 
consider his judgment defective, his manners ill, his knowledge 
imperfect. So he betook himself to the following device on 
account of his excessive benevolence and philanthropy and _ his 
ardent desire to cure them, with a view to secure the pleasure 
of God. He laid hold of one of the leading men of the city 
afflicted with the disease and gave him a sherbet to drink and 
caused him to inhale a certain perfume. The man sneezed 
immediately and found a lightness in his body, comfort in his 
senses, health in his body and strength in his soul. He thank- 
ed the sage and wished God to give him a good recompense 
and said to him: ‘Is there any service I might render you in 
return for the kindness you have done me?’ He said: ‘ Yes; 
help me in curing a brother of thine.’ He said :‘ With all my 
heart—I hear and obey.’ So they agreed upon this and went 
to another man whom they considered nearest to reform. They 
treated him with that medicine and he was instantly cured. 
When he recovered from his illness he thanked them and said: 
‘Can I be of any service to you?” They said, ‘ Yes ; help us in 
curing a brother of thine.’ So they agreed upon this and met 
another person and treated and cured him in the like manner, 
and he said to them on his recovery as the others had said and 





* The 3rd Risalah, Vol. iv. 











received a similar reply. So they went about the town, curing 
in secret ene man after another, till they had cured quite a 
large number of people, and the number of their brothers, help- 
ers and advocates also grew large. Then they appeared before 
the public and effected cures openly and forced the people to 
submit to their medical treatment. They used to throw the 
people on the ground, and a group of men kept them down by 
holding their hands and feet and another group caused them 
forcibly to drink the sherbet and inhale the perfume. This they 
continued to do till the whole town was cured of the disease. 
CHAPTER I. 

Know, O righteous and merciful brother, may God strengthen 
thee and us with his spirit, that this is the similitude of the 
prophets in the beginning of their call to the people—to make 
them remember what they forgot of a Hereafter (849 I ) 
and of the ‘Return’ (s&), to awaken them from the sleep 
of ignorance, and the slumber of forgetfulness, which are the 
diseases of the soul. 

The Prophet at the commencement of his Mission began 
first with his wife, Khadijeh, then with his cousin, Ali, then 
with his friend, Abu Bakr, then with MaA&lik, then Abu Zarr, 
then Suhayb, Bilal, Salman, Jabir and Bish4r, etc., etc., till 
the number rose to 39, men and women. Then the Prophet 
prayed that God might honour Islam by (the addition of) one of 
the two men, either Abu Jahl or Omar b. Khatt4b. His prayer 
was granted in respect of Omar and he entered the pale of 
Islam and they became forty in number and preached publicly, 
and the story is long and well-known as to how it succeeded. 

So did Moses, when he entered Egypt, at the commence- 
ment of his Mission, and began secretly with his brother Aaron 
and with other learned men of the Israelites, children of Jacob, 
till they were ten in number. Then they came out and in- 
tended the summoning of the Pharoah, and the story is long 
and well-known. 

And so did Jesus in Jerusalem at the commencement of 
his ministry. 

Know, O brother, that the departments of Science are 
two—Physical Science end the Science of Religion.* The 
prophets, their apostles and yice-gerents, are the physicians of 
the soul. This is the creed of our Honoured Brotherhood and 
towards this we call the rest of our brethren, So be, O virtu- 
ous and kind-hearted brother, a helper to thy brethren and 
an aider to them. 

Know that many of the people believing in the life to come 
are in a state of perplexity and bewilderment. Neither do 
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* A reference to the saying of the Prophet : 
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they comprehend its reality (e4st@), nor know its path 
( —8:,4 ), but sheepishly relate (the same thing), the successor 
from the predecessor, and the follower from the followed ; and 
they are in this respect like a company of blind men walking, 
the hand of one placed on the shoulder of another and 
formed like a string of camels. If there were no leader 
possessed of sight, all of them would go astray. And I con- 
jure thee, O brother, that thou be not one of the blind, but 
rather be the leader possessed of sight, the kind physician 
who cures the born-blind and the leper, and _ be not the ailing 
patient who stands in need of medical aid, And know that 
when the physicians are unanimous in their opinions as to the 
treatment of a patient and are agreed upon a certain medicine 
and have discovered the seat of the disease and help each other 
in his treatment, loving, counselling, and not wrangling with 
each other, God cures the patient through them in the shortest 
time and at their least effort. But if they differ and wrangle 
with and oppose each other, the patient is neglected and dies. 
God cures him not for them, nor do they profit by their 
knowledge, 

So be thou, O brother, a help to thy brethren in harmony 
with, and advising each other, and God will benefit his ser- 
vants through thee and will better their conditions ; as God 
has promised: “Send an umpire out of his family and an 
arbiter out of her family: if they intend good and reconcili- 
ation, God will cause them to be unanimous,*” I have heard 
from traditions that the two arbiters of the Day of Siffin did 
not mean good and reconciliation ; rather they deceived each 
other and concealed treachery. So they did not agree as 
regards peace according to the righteous way. And the Com- 
mander of the Faithful returned dissatisfied with the um- 
pires. 
CHAPTER II, 

Know, O virtuous and kind-hearted brother that we, the 
band of the pure brethren and noble and _ sincere friends, 
were asleep for a long time in the Cave ¢ of our father Adam, 
whirled by the revolution of time and the vicissitudes of fortune, 
till the appointed time was come after dispersion in the lands of 
the Kingdom of the Lord of the Great Law (53 colt wale) 
and we witnessed the Spiritual City raised aloft in the air, 
which we have mentioned in the second rzsalah. Itis this city 


* Koran, ch. iv. 
+ Ali, the fourth Caliph. 
An allusion to the story of the‘ Seven Sleepers.” Seven Noble Youths 


of Ephesus, who, to avoid the persecution of the emperor Decius (by the 
Arab writers called eo. 483, Dekianus), having fled to acertain cavern 


for refuge, were made to fall asleep, and in that state were miraculously 
kept for centuries. Koran, ch, xvii. 
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from which Father Adam, his wife and their children were 
expelled, when they were deceived by their accursed enemy, 
Iblis. He said: “Shall I guide thee to the Tree of Eternity 
and to the Kingdom which does not decay?” They were 
deceived by his speech and they were impelled by ardent 
desire and haste. So they hastened and sought that which 
was not theirs to take before the time was ripe. So they fell 
from their high position, their rank was lowered, their private 
parts were disclosed, and they were expelled, they and their 
descendants, enemies of each other, and it was said to them: 
‘“Get ye down and there shall be adwelling place for you 
on earth and a provision for a, season;*” ‘in it ye shall 
live and in it ye shall die and from it ye shall be brought 
out +’ on the day of resurrection ; when ye shall wake from 
the sleep of ignorance, be roused from the slumber of forget- 
fulness, ‘when the trumpet shall be blown and the graves 
yawn and yield their dead +’ and when ye shall ‘come out of 
the graves hastily as if towards an idol they are pouring.>’ 
Haste thou, O brother, may God strengthen thee and us 
with his spirit (a desire) to hasten and embark with us on 
board the Ark of Salvation built by our father Noah, and thou 
shalt escape the Deluge of Passions ( 4&6)! ) before the ‘sky 
brings forth a manifest smoke,f’ and shalt be saved from the 
waves of the Sea of Matter ( gya#t _»=’), and thou shalt not be 
of the drowned ; or hast thou, O brother, (a desire) to gaze 
with us till thou seest the Kingdom of Heaven which our 
father Abraham saw ‘ when the shadows of night had gathered 
round him,’* and till thou beest of the believers ; hast thou, 
O brother, (a desire) to fulfil the covenant and come 
towards the appointed time from ‘the right side{’ (of 
the valley) where it was-said ‘O Moses’ and thy work shall 
be done and thou shalt be of those who witness (the glory of 
the Lord); or hast thou, O brother, (a desire) to do what the 
people performed in order that it may breathe the spirit into 
thee and remove the reproach from thee till thou seest Jesus 
to the right of the Throne of God (who) had approached his 
seat as the son approaches the father, or till thou beest of 
the spectators round .him. Or hast thou, O brother (a desire), 
to come out of the darkness of Ahriman § till thou seest 
Yazdan irradiating a flood of light in the expanse of a/r#- 





* Koran, ch. ii. , 
+ Quotations from the Koran which may easily be traced to their res- 


pective contexts, 
t Koran, ch, xxviii, cf. also ch. xx. 
§ The principle of darkness and evil, according to the Zoroastrian 


system, opposed to Ormuzd (Yazdan), the principle of light and good, and 
creator of all things, 
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hoon ( wsSzyt ) ;* or hast thou, O brother (a desire) to enter 
the altar of Adimoon# ( west Ufa? ) till thou seest the 
spheres (2!) described by Plato. Verily they are spiritual 
spheres, not those towards which the astronomers point—the 
knowledge (ele) of God encompasses all which Intellect ( Uke ) 
contains of comprehensibles ( wYs4e0); and Intellect encom- 
passes all which soul ( »®) contains of forms (9), and 
soul encompasses all which Nature ( dass b ) contains of be-ents 
( wif); and Nature encompasses all which Matter ( ¢eJyae ) 
contains of the created ( wle<) Behold that the spiritual 
spheres encompass one another. Hast thou, QO brother (a 
desire), not to sleep at the beginning of the Night of Power and 
excellence ( ,o0! 44), till thou seest the Ascension ( zi** ), to- 


wards the dawn of morning, where is Ahmad, the messenger, 
in ‘the honourable station; {’ then thou shalt ask thy object 
(which is as it were) already accomplished, and (which is) 
neither forbidden nor lost, and thou shalt be of those near 
( wry ), 

O righteous and kind-hearted brother, may God grant thee 
and all our brethren the grace of comprehending these hints 
and mysteries, and open thy heart, expand thy chest, purify 
thy soul and illumine thy understanding so that thou mayest 
witness with thy mental eye ( wp ) the real nature of these 
mysteries. And do not be frightened at the death of the 
body when thou hast abandoned it, for in this (separation of 
the soul from the body) is the life of the soul; and thou shalt 
be one of the friends of God who longed for death, not out 





* T think ..,es2.8! is a misprint for ,.,as¢2,8! which is the opposite of 
wet? P wr; ppo 


weet, Greek aroyaor, apogee or that point in the jorbit of the sun, or 
of a planet, which is at the greatest distance from the earth— 
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“Tt is said that "Azimoon (’Adimoon) and Harmes are (identical with) 
Seth and Id:fs (on them be peace). The Philosophers relate from ’Azimoon 
that he said, “‘ The first principles are five, God, Intelligence, Soul, Space, 
Vacuum and after these the existence of the compounds.” 

Koran, ch. xvii. According to a tradition of Abu Horeira, ‘ the 
honourable station’ here intended is that of intercessor for others 
(Beidhawai). But according to the Sffi-istic interpretation, it is ‘ the state 
ecstatic union with God.’ —Xashshaf-o-Istilahat-ul-Funoon, p. 657. 
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of the notion that He is one of them (?). God says: ‘O 
ye who Judaise, if ye claim to be the friends of God, ex- 
clusive of the rest of mankind, long ye for death if ye are 
truthful.’ 

And know, O brother, that he, who does not think that he 
shall be rewarded after the dissolution of the body and be 
recompensed for his love towards thee, shall not be sincere in 
his love and unselfish in his counsel. So be not deceived 
by thuse who, in helping thee, (pretend) not to have in 
view some reward—(positive) good to the body or averting 
an evil from it. And know that all mutual helpers in search 
of gain in which there is liability of the destruction of the 
body of some and the safety of others, (in such a case) every 
one desires his own safety and the destruction of the bodies 
of his companions, so that he may monopolise the gain and 
be the envied of others, while his companions would be the 
deceived and the perishing. 

Know, O brother, that such are not the views of our 
‘Brotherhood, neither is such their belief about the helping 
of each other in the search after religious and secular good 
( Godt y Kyo rie ). Rather it is quite the reverse. And their 
noble ethics and beautiful beliefs are best illustrated by what 
is related of a sage who was vizier of al-Khafshaw4n ( wlyda/h ) 
King of the HayAatelites.* When Firoze, King of the Persians, 
marched against him, and when the news reached al-Khai- 
shawan, and he perceived that he was unable to make a stand 
against Firoze, he summoned all his courtiers and sought their 
counsel. Some advised him to fight, some to flee and some 
to have recourse to stratagem. And said one of those who 
had advised the king to have recourse to stratagem—and he 
was a sage: ‘O king, I have a subtle and cunning device ; if — 
you adopt it and act according to it, you, your army and your 
subjects shall be saved, your country delivered and your enemy 
destroyed.’ Said the king: ‘Quick with your counsel and 
wisdom.’ He said: ‘ Empty-for me the council hall.’ The king 
did so. Then said the sage: ‘I amof opinion that you 
collect your treasures, and start for such a place, which is an 
impregnable position, and halt you and your troops there, 
and then pass to such a place; and cut off my hands and 
feet, put out my eyes and leave me in this place, and put on 
an appearance of being angry with me, and tell those around 
you and at the gate that you have discovered my treachery and 
evil design and this is the punishment thereof. Then march 





* A Scythian or Indian race that was formerly powerful. 
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off when you perceive the King of the Persians approaching 
and leave me where I am and wait till my plans are matured,’ 
Said the king: ‘By God, I never saw a man giving away 
nor ever thought that a man would give away, what thou 
givest away—thy life.” Said the sage: ‘Similar spirit of self- 
sacrifice had been evinced before me by a cunning but wise 
man. The king said, ‘Relate his story to me.’ Said the 
sage: ‘ They relate that a company of divers went to an island 
to bring out pearls and a cunning deceitful man accompanied 
them to rob them of some of the pearls, When they obtained 
what they had desired and were returning, and the man was 
not successful in his intentions (of robbing them, and had 
nothing with him) except what they gave him of the smaller 
pearls in lieu of service rendered by him, they were attacked 
by a band of highwaymen. When the divers saw the robbers 
approaching they swallowed the precious pearls, fearing the 
losing thereof; but there was nothing with the cunning and 
deceitful man which he would fear the losing of; so he did 
not swallow anything, When the robbers took them prisoners, 
they searched their persons, but found nothing except the 
small pearls. They said: ‘Where have you concealed the 
large pearls?’ They said: ‘ These are all that we have.’ Said 
the highwaymen: ‘ Rather ye have swallowed them, and we 
shall rip open your bellies.’ They kept them prisoners that 
night and determined to rip open their bellies (in the morning). 
And the divers began to meditate all the night through, and 
the cunning man reflected within himself, and he was a wise 
man; so he took them aside and said to them: “I in- 
form you that I did not accompany you but for such and 
such a purpose; I am not successful in getting what I 
desired and I know that every one of you has swallowed 
pearls except me, and if the belly of one is ripped open, 
and is found to contain pearls, all of us would certainly be 
killed. I think, therefore, that the correct view is that I 
ransom you all with my life; perchance you may be saved. 
I shall say to the robbers: ‘If you are determined (and there 
is no escape) then rip open the belly of one of us, and if it is 
found to contain pearls, you are at liberty to do what you 
like with the rest; but, if you do not find anything, know 
that we are truthful. But leave us to draw lots amongst 
ourselves and do what you like with the person whose name is 
drawn.’ If they agree to this proposal, I shall so devise that 
my name shall be drawn. And if my life is lost and you are 
saved, I request you todo good to my children and to treat 
them kindly and console them, when you escape (God willing), 
with what you have with you.” So it was done with him and 
nothing was found in his belly and the men were saved. 
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“ So, O King, I know that if our enemy’*is victorious, I shall 
doubtlessly perish, but I hope that if my stratagem succeeds, 
the king, his retinue, his subjects and those around him shall 
be saved and our enemy shall be destroyed, even though my 
body shall perish. Besides, I see that that young man was more 
generous than I am. For he was a youth longing for life, 
and I am an old man sick and tired of life ; besides I know 
that the king, when saved, will do good more to my progeny 
than the man could except of his companions ; and it will be 
one of the noble stories after me as in the case of that man; 
besides, those whom I ransom with my life are more in num- 

ber than those whom he ransomed.” 

At the approach of Firoze, King of the Persians, the King 
of the Hayfatelites ordered the hands and feet of the sage to 
be cut off, and, leaving him where he was, he marched off with 
his troops. When the companions of Firoze saw the sage 
in such a plight, they enquired of him, ‘ Who has done this to 
you?” He said: ‘I am one of the ministers of the King of 
the Hayatelites. When the king sought my counsel regarding 
fighting against Firoze, I advised him to sue for peace and 
pay the tribute. He disliked this and has done to me what 
you see.’ This news was carried tu Firoze, and the sage was 
sent for and interrogated, and he answered as above, Firoze 
believed what he said and told him that he was right in his 
advice. Said the sage: ‘O king, let thy kindness reach me, 
carry me along with thee so that the beasts may not make a 
prey of me; and I shall guide thee to a way shorter and 
more sequestered than the one you are wending.’ The king 
accepted his offer, and he said: ‘Take with you two days’ 
provisions, and traversed with them a distant desert. When 
they had travelled for two days their provisions were ex- 
hausted, and they said, ‘ How much is there left of the way ?’ 
He said, ‘ A little; march a forced march.’ So they travelled 
all the day long and when the morrow dawned, they asked 
him, ‘ How much is there remaining ?’ Said the sage, ‘1 do 
not know; I traversed this path when I had my sight, and 
now you see my plight; seek safety for yourself.’ So [they 
dispersed and most of them lost their lives, and Firoze escaped 
with only a handful of his .chosen men and returned to his 
country. Then al-Khaishawan made peace with Firoze and 
returned to his country in safety, he and his retinue. And 
the children of the old man became the most honoured in 
the Kingdom and the richest; and the noble story of his self- 
sacrifice continued to be narrated amongst his brethren, friends 
and contemporaries and handed down from generation to 


generation. 
Similar to the above are the views of our brethren, the 
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accomplished and the generous, in regard to helping each 
other in aid of religion and search of livelihood, when they 
perceive that in the destruction of their bodies lies the good 
of society in religious and secular affairs. Their souls are 
ready to give their bodies to destruction, because they hope 
like the old sage and the wise young man, and they hope 
more—they think and believe that whosoever sacrifices his 
self, seeking the pleasure of God and the succour of religion 
and the good of society, his soul after separation from the 
body shall mount towards the Kingdom of Heaven 
( tlomd! wie ), shall enter the circle of the angels, shall live 


in the Holy Spirit (qo! ¢sy w=’), and shall travel in the 
space of the spheres, in the expanse of the heavens, with joy, 
happiness, delight, pleasure, bliss, honoured and envied. And 
in the Koran by ‘unto him ascendeth the good speech, 
( sb! pl!) and righteous work exalteth it,’* the soul of the 
faithful is meant. God says ‘Thou shalt in no wise reckon 
those who have been slain in the path (cause) of God, dead ; 
nay, they are sustained alive with their Lord, rejoicing for 
what God hath granted them of his bounties etc., etc.’ f 

And every one knows that the dodzes of those slain (at 
Ohod) decomposed and decayed and crumbled into dust ; but 
the privilege of immortality (mentioned above) is meant for 
the souls which gave their bodies up to destruction for the 
sake of religion and the good of society. 3 

When the prophet emigrated from Mecca to Medina he 
issued a proclamation to the faithful commanding them to 
migrate to him. Some of them hastened to emigrate, and 
some of them lagged behind pondering over the deterrent 
causes—the loss of little children, or old parents, or brothers, 
or friends, or agreeable wife, or beloved home, or accumulated 
wealth whose loss they feared, or trade whose decline they 
were afraid of. Then God revealed this verse to the Prophet, 
and the Prophet sent it to them—‘ Say, if thy parents, and 
thy sons, and thy brethren, and thy wives, and thy relations 
and thy wealth which ye have amassed, and ¢hy trade whose 
decline ye are apprehensive of, and thy abodes wherein ye 
delight, be dearer unto you than God and his Messenger and 
fighting in his path; wait, till God sends his sentence, for 
God guideth not the ungodly.’ When they read it they 
hastened to the Prophet, and only the weak and infirm were 
left behind, their exodus not being possible, owing to shortness 
of provisions and the distance of the journey. So they re- 
mained with their longing unsatisfied. 

And the infidels of Mecca began to persecute them, abusing, 





———. 


* Koran, ch. 35. t Koran, ch, 3. . t Koran, ch. 9. 
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imprisoning, beating and killing them. So they complained to 
God and prayed for speedy relief, and they wrote to the 
Prophet informing him of the persecution they met with at the 
hands of the infidels. So God revealed the following verse 
and permitted the Prophet to war against the infidels of Mecca 
in order to deliver them (the Moslems) from their hands :— 
‘And what has come to you, that ye fight not in the path 
(the cause) of God, and for the weak among men, women, and 
children, who say, O Lord, bring us forth from this city the 
inhabitants whereof are tyrannical; grant us from before thee 
a protector, and grant us from before thee a defender,*’ 

- So the Prophet marched out to fight the infidels of Mecca at 
Bedr. 

When the two armies met each other and hastened to the 
fight, the Amsdrs (Helpers) pressed forward, and the infidels 
called aloud, ‘Send to us our peers.’ And the Prophet said, 
‘O Children of Hashim, aiding your Prophet has already 
become incumbent on you.’ So Hamza, his uncle, Ali, and 
Abu Obaida came forward and ie 98 in single combat. And 
the fight became general and raged round the infidels. There 
were with the Prophet about 70 men of the Mokdjerins (Emi- 
grants) and there was hardly any cne who had not in the 
ranks of the infidels either a son, or a father, or a brother, ora 
friend, or a relation; but they did not reply to them (their 
war-cry) and fought with them unmindful of their death or of 
their own. For they knew that init lay the advancement of 
religion, the good of their brethren the faithful, and obedience 
to the Prophet and the pleasure of God, 

In the same way at Ohod, when the fight grew hot, and the 
faithful were defeated, and the Prophet was left with a handful 
of men, he said, ‘Who helps me this day and ransoms me with 
his life, for him is Paradise.’ Hereupon three men of the 
Ansérs came forward and stood in front of the infidel archers 
and protected the Prophet with the shield of their bodies, 
till all of them died the death of martyrs. They sacrificed 
themselves because they knew that in his existence consisted the 
advancement of religion and the good of society; and that the 
Prophet did not ask them to ransom him out of fear of death or 
out of longing for the present life, but because the religion was 
yet in its infancy and the Law was not yet perfect. When the 
verse, ‘This day we have perfected thee thy religion, and 
exhausted for thee our bounties,’ and the verse,‘When the 
assistance of God comes and victory, etc.,’+ were revealed, the 
Prophet said, ‘I am announced the news of my death.’ They 
said, ‘O Messenger of God, would that thou ask God to let 





# Koran, ch. 4. | ie t Koran, ch. 110. 
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thee live in the midst of thy disciples till doomsday that they 
might be edified by thy society.’ Said the Prophet, ‘To God 
do we belong and to Him shall we return; God has denied 
his friends eternity in this world.’ Then he said, ‘ How I long 
for the companionship of my brethren, the prophets.’ 
m — this he did not live long, but died and passed unto the 
ord. 
CHAPTER III. 

Know that the prophets, their followers and successors and 
those who hold similar opinions, vzz., the sages and philoso- 
phers think lightly of bodily affairs when the soul is in an 
exalted state ; for they regard the Body as the Prison of the 
Soul, or a Veil, or a Path, or Purgatory (¢})* or Limbo 


(ste!) f and we have explained these terms in our previous 
tracts, The soul is apprehensive of, and loves the body so 
long as it is not in a state of exaltation, but when it is excited, 
its separation from the body becomes easy. And the burning 
of their dead by the Brahmans, and they are Indian philoso- 
phers, supports our assertion, I do not mean those who do 
that ignorantly (without understanding its deep significance), 
but I mean their thoughtful, deep-sighted philosophers. They 


believe that the body is to the individual soul ( sy 5251 cB) ) 


what the egg is to the young of fowls, or the membrane which 
wraps the foetus to the embryo; and that nature is its nurse 
and takes care of it so long as its formation is not developed 
and its shape is not perfected. But when the formation is 
completed and the form perfect, it thinks lightly of it, and does 
not mind if the egg breaks or the membrane is torn when the 
chicken or child is safe. Such is the relation of the scul to the 
body. It is anxious for the body, protects it and loves it so 
long as it does not know that it has an existence separate from 
the body and that that existence is better, more lasting, more 
delightful and more beautiful than this present existence 
wedded to the body. 

When the individual soul has attained its full development, 
when its form is complete and its knowledge perfect, when the 
soul awakes from its slumber and is aroused from the sleep of 
forgetfulness, when it perceives that it is an exile in this 


physical world (qilenset mil), that it is in the bondage of 





* The boundary between Paradise and Hell: by some supposed to 
resemble a veil; by others a thick wall. Itisin general considered as 
the Muhammadan Purgatory. The Arabs seem generally to express by 
it what the Greeks did by the word Hades—the interval or space between 
this world and the next, etc. etc. For the various meanings of a/-barzakh, 
vide Koran (Sale’s trans.), chs. 23 and 25. 

+ Koran, ch. 5. Véde Sale’s Prelim. Disc. Sect. iv. 
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Nature, in the Sea of Matter ( d,,:¢! =’ ), bewildered in the 
depths of corporealities, enslaved to the service of the flesh, 
deceived by the meretricious glow of the perceptibles (wl.)—~=*), 
when the reality of its substance ( eI! ) becomes manifest, when 


it comes to know the superiority of its essence, when it surveys 
its universe, when it contemplates that spiritual form separated 
from matter, and witnesses those hues and tints and intellec- 


tual delights ( 4a 341), when it beholds those splendours, 
glories and lights, those blisses and delights, those graces and 


blessings ( w=; » 63) ), (then) easy becomes to it the leaving 


of the body and it agrees to its destruction for the pleasure of 
God and the aid of the faith and the good of society. 

The prophets also believed in the immortality of the soul 
and its good condition after the destruction of the body, as 
did Moses and Jesus and other prophets. 

Said Moses to his disciples and brethren, ‘O my people, 
verily ye have injured your own souls, by your taking the 
calf for your God; therefore be turned unto your Creator, 
and slay your own selves; this is better for you in the sight 
of your Creator ;’* 2.e., slay your dodzes with the sword, for the 
sword does not affect the essence of the soul. The people had 
created dissensions by the worship of the calf during the 
absence of Moses to the mountain, but when he returned 
and it became clear to them that they had strayed, they 
repented and asked for forgiveness, When Moses perceived 
that those who had been free from (the guilt of) worshipping 
the calf were those who stood fast by his traditions, and those 
who had worshipped the calf were those who held the tradi- 
tions of the (Time of Ignorance) previous to his mission, he 
thought that, if they were allowed to outlive him, he would not 
be secure of innovations in his religion, traditions and Law. 
Therefore he thought that the correct decision was to banish 
them from the quarters of the Children of Israel, and God also 
permitted him to do so, for there was good in it for the majo- 
rity, and public benefit. Moses said unto them, ‘ If you wish 
God to pardon you, make requitals to those you have oppressed; 
write out your testaments, put on shrouds, go out to the place 
of prayer and call unto the Lord to have compassion on you 
and pardon you or to pass his sentence on you. They did so 
willingly and unwillingly—willingly did they who knew that 
good was there for his soul in the destruction of the body ; 
and unwillingly did they who were blind ( deaf?) to those 
(good) tidings. Then Moses commanded those who had 





® Koran, ch. 2. 
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abstained from worshipping the calf to draw their swords and 
strike off the heads of the calf-worshippers and ordered no one 
to have pity on any of them or to be moved with compassion.* 
They did what they were commanded to do and were patient ; 
for they knew that in this obedience was the life of their souls, 
And there was no one but had amongst the slain a_ brother, or 
a son, or a relative, or a friend ; but this did not prevent them 
from executing the sertence, since they knew that in the des. 
truction of their bodies was the good of their souls, the aid of 
the faith, good of the rest of their brethren, obedience to Moses 
and the pleasure of God. 
CHAPTER IV. 
(The gist of ch. TV.) 

That the prophets believed in the immortality of the soul 
and in its blessed state after separation from the body, is evi- 
dent from the action of Jesus ¢ and his advice to his disciples 
( uy! ) who endured manifold sufferings for the spread of 
their faith and suffered martyrdom for the sake of truth. 
And the actions of the monks, hermits, anchorites and ascetics 
who deny themselves all sorts of earthly enjoyments, prove 
that they firmly believe in a future and a better life. 

CHAPTER V. 

Abraham and Joseph also believed in the immortality of 
the soul, as is evident from their prayer to God to grant them 
‘companionship with the good’ after death. 

CHAPTER VI. 

The People of the House ( ©! Jel, the members of the 
Prophet’s family), also believed in the immortality of the 
soul, as is evident from the fact of their giving their bodies 
up to destruction in the field of Kerbela, where they suffered 
martyrdom for the sake of truth. They patiently endured 
without a murmur all the pangs of intense heat and thirst, 
sword-cuts and lance-thrusts, till life was extinct and the soul 
abandoned the ‘ tenement of clay.’ 

CHAPTER VII. 

The sages and the philosophers also believed in the im- 
mortality of the soul. 

Socrates willingly suffered death for the sake of truth and 
cheerfully drank the cup of hemlock. It is p!ain, from what he 
told his friends, pupils and disciples at the time of his death, 
that he was a staunch believer in the immortality of the soul. 





* See Exod. xxxii, 24. Moses ordered the Levites to-slay every man 
his brother; and there fell of the people that day about 3,000 men. 

It is noteworthy that in his account of Christ's crucifixion the author 
follows the Christian scriptures and not the Koran, according to which 
‘they slew him not, neither crucified him, but he was represented dy one 
in his likeness ; . . . they did not really kill him; but God took him up 
unto himself.” See Koran, ch, iv. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Plato said,‘ If there were not a Hereafter where we expect 
good, the world would have been an opportunity for the wicked,’ 
He said also, ‘ We are here in exile, in the bondage of Nature, 
in the neighbourhood of the devils ; the sin of our father Adam 
has driven us out of our home,’ 


wt 

From what he wrote in his treatise ‘ The Apple’ ( -'2i), his 
speech at the time of his death and his lecture on the supe- 
riority of the study of philosophy, it is clear that Aristotle, 
the founder of the science of Logic, was a believer in the 
immortality of the soul. 

From his ‘Golden Treatise’ (4uadt Blo), his parting 
advice to Diogenes and his other writings, it is evident that 
Pythagoras of the science of Numbers, (5°! wale ) was also a 
firm believer in the immortality of the soul. 

CHAPTER [X. 

Another proof of the immortality of the soul can be ob- 
tained if athoughtful man carefully analyses the grief of people 
over their dead. If they weep for the person of the dead they 
have no reason to weep, for the body is before them apparently 
unchanged, and they may embalm it, if they lixe, to prevent 
it from decay fora longtime. If it is said that the grief is 
due to the absence of motion, action, etc., which used to pro- 
ceed from the body, it may be asked, why do not they weep 
when the patient sleeps ? For then all signs of life are absent 
except pulse and breathing. Do not you see, O Brother, that 
all these, love, affection and friendship are for the pure soul 
and the precious essence; and all the weepings and wail- 
ings are for the loss of the soul which manifested itself through 
the body by those motions, actions, speeches, etc, etc. 

The frequenting the shrines of saints, prophets and holy 
men in fulfilment of vows, in search of pardon, intercession, 
grant of prayer, etc., also show that those people who do so 
tacitly believe in the immortality of the soul. | 


CHAPTER X. 

There was a city on a mountain-top in an island whose 
soil was rich and fertile, whose climate was pleasant and agree- 
able, whose water was sweet and whose air salubrious, It had 
plenty of trees with abundance of delicious fruits. And its 
inhabitants were cousins and brothers descended from one man. 
Their life was the sweetest of lives, (passed) in love, friend- 
ship and affection, free from hatred, malice, enmity and envy. 

It happened that a band of the citizens of this Blessed 
Isle put to sea and were wrecked and the waves cast them 
on another island full of rocky, rugged, uneven mountains, 
lofty trees, deep springs, foul water and dark caverns, It 
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was inhabited by wild beasts, mostly by apes. And in 
an adjacent island there was a large gigantic bird which 
used to fly past this island every day and every night and to 
carry off a number of the monkeys. These shipwrecked 
persons scattered themselves over the island in search of food, 
They ate of the fruits, drank the water of the springs, clothed 
on di ts with the leaves of the trees and took shelter from 
the heat and cold in the caverns. They soon became familiar 
with the monkeys, as of all the animals they are the nearest 
to man in appearance. As time went on they made the 
island their home and took refuge in the mountains and found 
their condition pleasant and forgot their original home and 
its pleasures and blessings. And they built houses with stones, 
took possession of lands, and hankered after gathering as 
much of the fruits as each could. Hatred and malice were 
generated, they began to envy each other, and thus dissensions 
broke out amongst them. 

Then one of them saw in a dream as if he had returned 
to the Island, and the inhabitants, when they heard of it, 
rejoiced at his return and his relatives and people came out 
of the city to welcome him. As he was changed in appear- 
ance on account of his long exile, they bathed him in a 
neighbouring well, had his nails pared and hair cropped. 
They clothed him in the best of dress, perfumed him and 
arranged his toilette and then took him on horseback to the 
city. The people rejoiced at his return exceedingly and con- 
gratulated him and began to interrogate him about his com- 
panions. They convened a meeting and made him occupy 
the most prominent place and the people sat round him 
wondering at his unexpected return ; and he was beyond him- 
self with joy and grateful to God for delivering him from the 
strange banishment. When he awoke, and found himself still 
surrounded by monkeys, his heart became contracted, and he 
became grieved, sad, dejected and thoughtful, and began to 
long for return. 

He related his dream to a brother of his, and it awakened 
in him the memories of his home, wife, children, friends 
and relatives, and they began to devise means for returning, 
They hit upon the plan of building a boat by their joint 
exertions wherewith to escape from the island, and they 
made a solemn vow of working indefatigably without respite 
till their object was accomplished. Then they thought that 
the greater the number of the workers, the sooner would their 
object be attained. Therefore, they began to revive in others 
the memories of their home and to persuade them to return, 
till a large number of men resolved to build a ship ; and they 
bestirred themselves with felling trees and sawing planks. 
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When they were thus engaged, behold, the bird which used to 
prey upon the apes, pounced upon a man and flew off with 
him. But, while on the wing, it perceived that he was not an 
ape on which it was accustomed to make a meal, so it dropped 
him. The man found himself on the roof of a house which, on 
inspection, he discovered to be his own, and he found himself 
amongst his own people. And the man rejoiced exceedingly 
at his good fortune and earnestly wished that the bird might 
every day snatch away one of his companions and drop him 
down as it did with him. But his companions, when they 
saw the bird fly off with him, were sad and grieved ; they 
' wept and wailed at his fate. But, had they been aware of his 
good fortune, they would have wished the bird to pounce upon 
them as he had wished. 

Similar to this ought to be the belief of the ‘ Brothers of 
Purity ’ regarding those who die before them. For the Barren 
Island is the world; Apes are the men irhabiting it ; those 
shipwrecked citizens are the saints and holy men; and the 
Blessed Isle they sailed from, the Next World—their original 
Home ; and the gigantic Bird, Death. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
I, 

The following passages from the 47th * Epistle or Tract of 
the ‘ Brothers of Purity’ clearly show that the author of the 
Rasdyil was, if not Ahmad b. Abdullah, a Shiah or a follower 
of Ali: 

Leaf, 626+. 


~ pl ings y Wind ob dt L let 
Know, O brother, that our S/zahs (followers, adherents) and 


brethren, etc., 
Leaf 642. 


7 ae e g , — 
Lad pbs 131 Lesh) ,,, Bley prod 9 coda! Wee oF UL dtl plet 
wazhe pt Le Ha isp lpllne cain Iyogd a Wiad da (G1 gow litt 
. Pe iil cay Us! Sna2i iyo 8 
Know, O brother, that we have composed 51 tracts so that 
when our brothers peruse them and our Shiaks hear them 
read and understand some of its meanings they may perceive 
the rightness of what they profess, which consists in regara- 


ing the members of the prophet’s family superior, etc, 
Leaf 646. 


EY, y cpl! aiy aly ii Ae? py lat ht, lines? Loy 


= opt pd lal! dale gle Lyrtozel! prof 

And (one), of (the distinguishing traits), which we possess 

and thou, O brother, (is) the love of our Prophet and of the 

holy and pure members of his family and the affection ‘vildyet)t 

of the Commander of the Faithful, Ali (on him peace) the best 
of the executors. 





97?) ct mt git y grORdL Spas g cote patio cy dese? beaten git 
Iproint sla olf Sols, oy 5 9 ees Coyrrrl Seal pif 9 csiletylt 
= gr dbo) US} 130 BID y shred} wtyd! Wleey tpdic y 
“Abu Solaiman M’d. b. Mosh’ar an-Nasabi, known as al- 





ot “ 
* Or the 7th of the ( 4@ Yt  Aawyol} ) metaphysical tracts 


~ ee “oe 7 - « 
= ag ye Qi git Hyco! EBS 669 Qty! ml yo Kasled) Uloy!t 

+ Ms. in the possession of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, Old No. 104. 
t Pei:haps a doudle entente. 
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Mogaddasi, Abu’] Hasan b. Zahroon ar-Raihdéni, Abu Ahmad 
an-Nahrajauri, al-Aufi and Zaid b, Rifda are the philosophers 
who composed jointly the Rasdyil Ikhwan-us-Safd, and the 
words (language) of this book are al-Moqaddasi's.” 

Compare the above extract from the Zérikh-ul-Hokamé of 
Shahrzuri_ with that quoted from the Kashf-ue-Zunoon. 
Shahrzuri does not mention the date, but his work is arranged 
in chronological order and this passage occurs after the life of 
Farabi (d. 319 H.). And the Rasdyilu Ikhwdn-us-Safad is said 
to have been imported into Spain by al-Majariti (d. 395 H.) 
or al-Karmani (d. 458 H.). These two dates (319 H. and 395 
H.) therefore, form the two termini of the period during which 
the tracts were compiled, and it is pretty evident that the 
author or authors flourished about the beginning or middle 
of the 4th century, Hijrab. 

In a preceding note I have stated that there might have 
been a branch of the society of the ‘ Brothers of Purity,’ in 
Spain, We find the following passage in the Nafh-ul-7% 
which throws more light on the subject :— 


sont le 3 wAtIpl ee aby at eyo giles yee Sy pie y 
glQral wg! Jilw,s Us» uy Js! 9% 5 wis ain! y Gayot Jao y Kap digh | a 
Fe ON; 65) 
“And of the (number is) Abu-l-Hakam ‘Omar al-Karmdni, 
an inhabitant of Cordova, (who) acquired great celebrity in 
arithmetic and geometry He travelled to the east and was 
engaged (in study) at Harrdn. He is the first to introduce 


into Andalusia the epistles of the Ikhwan-us-Safa.” 

Commenting on the above extract, M. Pascual de Gayangos 
says :—slaal} Gly! or sta! otydt or slveliil=! as they are called 
elsewhere, are supposed to be the authors of various treatises 
upon moral and political subjects, forming together a sort of 
Cyclopzedia. See Pococke, Specimen Historie Arabum, p. 369, 
ed nov.; De Sacy, Not, et Ext, vol, 1X., p. 407 ; D’Herb. Bib. 
Or. voc. Ekhouan,” 

I believe the author to be wrong in his statement that this 
individual was the first who introduced into Spain the collec- 
tion of philosophical treatises known by the title of Rasdyz/ 
arbabi-s-safd. Kheyr Ibn Khalifah, in his Bibliographical 
Index (Ar. Ms. in the Esc. Lib., No. 1667), states that Abu-l- 
Kasim Moslemah Ibn Ahmed Al-majariti was the first who 
brought them to Spain from the east, and this fact is further 





° Al-Makkari, (ed. Dozy, Dugat, Krehl, et Wright) Tome II., p. 255. 
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strengthened by the circumstance that the copies of this work 
preserved in the Bodl. Lib. Oxon, (see Nicoll’s cat., p. 189) 
and in the Escurial (No. 923) are all attributed to Al-majariti, 
although they are the production of well-known eastern 
authors. (See Haji Khalfah. voc. Rasayil.)* 

But see the quotation from Haji Khalfah, cited by me in 
a previous note, where there is no mention of al-Majariti’s 
having introduced the Kasdyil into Spain, although he must 
be supposed to have known the work before he himself could 
write his [khwan-us-Safé on its model. 

Al-Makkari’s assertion is corroborated by Ibn Abi Osaybi’ah 


Hayy cc. Rabe Lat ee ile... yee phet gt g@ ( gilo,sl ) 
clang. Abad yun dino Epkginl y CO Gi Qe) e .... Grell she 
~ ald Gols (Udo Joat pled Yy salt wtySt line Byte! Sued dao 


(Al-Karmani). He is Abd-l-Hakam ’Omar-al-Karmani, an 
inhabitant of Cordova, He travelled to the east, and, on his 
return to Andalus, settled at Saragossa. He brought with 
him the epistles known as the ‘ Epistles of the Brothers of 
Purity, and we know no one to have imported it to Spain 
before him.+ 

It is strange that M, Pascual de Gayangos, who gives parti- 
culars of al-Karmani’s life from Ibn Abi Osaybi’ah,} seems 
not to have noticed this passage. 

Al-Karmani died in 458 H. at the advanced age of ninety §, 
and even if al-Majariti died in 395 H., he might have com- 
posed his work on the model of the /khwdn-us-Safd which 
al-Karmani had brought from the east. For al-Karmani was 
still young when he left Andalus for the east. 


IT. 


*Asimoon is the corruption of the Greek Agatho démon. 
Agatho démon or the ‘good genius’ was an Egyptian god.’ 
According to general belief, this denomination is the approxi- 
mative translation of Auef, or ‘the good principle.’ Accord- 
ing to some authors Agatho-demon was the Egyptian Chetnuph ; 
and to him are attributed a number of works, a list of which 
is given by Fabricius in his ‘ Bibliotheca Graca’—Dabistan 
(Shea and Troyer’s trans.), vol. III., p. 105, n. 1. 





* Hist. of the Muhammadan Dynasties in Spain, vol. i., p- 429. 
Tt ’Oytin ul Anbé, vol. ii., p. 40. (Egypt. ed,, 1886.) 


= yo KO SW ax) - kare Goof i! 


t Hist, Mdn. Dyn., vol. i. p. 429, Note 45. 
§ Seventy according to de Gayangos’ Ms. 
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Till the appointed time was come; then we awoke when 
the cycle of sleep* was over, so we assembled for the appoint- 
ed time after dispersion, etc., Great Law.’ 

To purify thyself from the impurities of the body so that 
he may breathe the spirit into thee and take off the reproach 


from thee till thou seest Jesus.’ 


* cf. Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar :— Wordsworth’s Ode on the Intima. 


tions of Immortality. 

















ArT. XIE.—LONDON. 
Omnia Rome cum pretio. 
Though Smith’s departure gives one cause to grieve— 


One scarce can say that he was wrong to leave, 





To cross the Channel in a cranky bark 








And give one more inhabitant to Sark : 





Tobacco there is cheap, the scenery grand, 


And life at least as safe as in the Strand: 





Storms may be rough, solitude hard to bear, 


But Tax-collectors will not vex you there. 





* * * * 





I went to see him off at Waterloo— 
Where five-and-twenty shillings booked him through— 
(Himself and baggage to the station got 
An average four-wheeler held the lot) 
And as we waited for the tardy train, 
We took our glass of bitter at the bar, 
Drinking to ‘ when we next may meet again,’ 


While passengers came straggling from afar. 
* * = a 


‘In all this town,’ said Smith, I find no scope 
For honest work ; no elbow-room, nor hope ; 
I cannot carry on here, day by day 
I see my small resources melt away : 
So, before health and strength be also sped, 
And every shilling’s ghost one has to spend 
Appear as a white hair upon one’s head, 
I think it best toward yonder Isies to wend 
Where Hugo sang his land’s lost liberties 


And Gilliat toiling in the angry seas. 


* * * * 








LONDON, 


Let magnates and adventurers remain, 
Brewers, and collier-peers, and Rogues.in-grain, 


The journalists who, as they are bidden, write, 





Prove a patriot and black, white ; 
Contractors with false books and falser bills, 
And patentees of universal pills ; 
Or country lawyers, borough-mayors at most, 
By hook or crook advanced—and crook for choice— 
They cook their country’s goose, they rule the roast, 
And shape our fortunes with imperious voice. 
* * * * 
‘IT cannot lie, and would not if I could; 
I was not born to live by rolling logs ; 
If a book’s bad, I will not call it good, 
Prove Genesis by galvanising frogs, 
Coin paragraphs about My Lady This, 
Tell how Lord that is hastening to the dogs, 
> Or set the world agog about a kiss; 
I can’t afford to speculate or bet, 


Give tips for Ascot or consult Planchette.’ 

¥ * * * 

os re oe . 

“‘ Nothing from nothing ” is a law of Fate, 
Vet keys of brass unlock the golden gate ; 
What prospers, not to beat about the bush, 
Is euphemistically known as “ push ;” 

And push is hard in London, where the cost 


Of simple living is too often lost, 


When School-board-cess and Country-rates have reft 


The savings which the Income-Tax had left. 
* a * 
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LONDON. 


‘ Think of your lodgings and your scanty table, 
I'll wager that with care you’d well be able 
To find a home in Cornwall, Essex, Kent, 
—Taxes and all—for half your London rent : 
And then your clothes! Your knickerbockers there 
Would never make your country-neighbours stare, 
Nor need you, when you ask a friend to dine, 
Pretend to keep a cellar-full of wine, 
Give cookshop delicacies served on plate, 
Or hire a greengrocer in black to wait ; 
Your maid on earthenware would bring the chops 
And a bright pewter hold the malt and hops: 
Abroad, your wife no costly head-dress rears, 
A hat of modest height adorns her ears, 
No humming-birds upon the summit perch, 
Nor does she mind; no better decked appears 
The Vicar’s lady in her place at Church. 

# © * . 

‘ Better to live at Stagnum-in-the-Mere, 
Where your house costs you forty pounds 4 year: 
Above, the sheltering cliffs frame out the sky 
With fir-trees, tossing plumy crests on high, 
While at your feet, in undulating reach, 
The changeful sea makes music on the beach : 
There you may sleep a sleep that was not known 
Where care and sickness claimed you for their own, 
And softly smile, lapped in your fragrant sheets, 
At all the distant tumult of the streets. ’ 


* * a * 


‘ Here, you're not quit for cost of house and dress, 


And endless sleep comes after sleeplessness, 


























LONDON. 


Justly the town-pedestrian learns to fear 

The Hansom-cabman’s violent:career, 

Vainly his wife has trimmed the smouldering log 
Where sings the kettle for his nightcap-grog ; 
Bloody and crushed, he thinks no more of her, 


But in the dead-house waits the Coroner.” 
7 *% +* uk 


‘ You think, no doubt that I have prosed enough, 
Yet nothing has been said about the rough 
Who takes your watch in Fleet-Street. It is true, 
An equal danger is the rough in blue— 
‘* Move on, my man! You're drunk.” You argue ? quick 
Appears the officer’s crown-headed stick ; 
You face the Magistrate in Court next day, 
And, fined or cautioned, take your weary way, 
Sighing for days of Sheridan and Fox, 
When harmless Charley slumbered in his box. 


* * & * 


‘ The poor indeed escape what irks the rich, 
And Mayfair lives no merrier than Shoreditch ; 
Yet who can reason where experience fails. 

Or weigh unknown extremes in equal scales ? 
We mourn the fields deserted, and the streets 
That tempt retainers from the country-seats, 
Driven to the town, but often wandering thence 
To seek in suburb-slums a squalid home— 
Evicted victims of benevolence 

That holds its nose and forces them to roam, 


Because some hot reformer bids us fell 


The rookeries where the crowded toilers dwell : 
And yet they neither murmur nor dispute, 
For pride—or something better—keeps them mute, 
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LONDON, 


While Christian priests and speculative Jews 





Applaud their patience in the 
* . . 
‘ Distinguished by the daily use of Tubs. 
* The classes” leave their comfortable clubs, 
Some to slay deer upon the Highland-moors, 
And some to Africa, to shoot the Boers, 


(A sort of deer, these last, who shoot again 


Till those who went to slay, themseives are slain : 


Our ancestors, in medizval fight, 
Used archery to make their foemen run: 
The Boers, more dangerous by far, unite 


The Longbow to the latest type of gun). 
* ° * 


‘ The wise depart, the ignorant and base 
Remain, who will not, cannot, leave the place 
Till ‘*‘ wealth accumulates and men decay ” 


And London grows more hateful, day by day. 


‘ More reasons might be given did time allow, 


But not another word I'll utter now ; 


For the train trembles, and I see the guard 


Raising his arm ; be sure to post a card; 


Good-night ! Farewell! be warned in time and go 


By next excursion-train to Westward Ho !’ 
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HE past three months have witnessed a transfer of the 
centre of political interest trom South Africa to China, 
where events have assumed an even more serious complexion 
than was anticipated when we closed our last retrospect. We 
shall not attempt to follow in detail the occurrences which 
have led to Pekin being occupied, and the precincts of the 
forbidden city entered, for the second time by an army of 
outer Barbarians—one of much more heterogeneous composi- 
tion on this occasion, it may be added, than on the last. 
The list of nationalities co-operating in the invasion reminds 
one of nothing so much as the catalogues given in the inscrip- 
tions of those peoples of the Isles and shores of the Mediter- 
ranean who, three thousand years ago and more, were wont 
from time to time to descend upon the Egypt of the 
Pharaohs. 

The course of events—the murders of the Japanese Chancel- 
lor and the German Minister, the latter by troops of the 
Dowager Empress’ body-guard, when on the way to a con- 
ference at the Tsung-li-Yamen; the investment and bom- 
bardment of the foreign settlement at Tientsin by a Chinese 
army under the personal command of Prince Tuan; the 
prolonged attack by Boxers and Imperial troops on the 
legations at Pekin ; the substitution of anti-foreign for friendly 
Mandarins in the Tsung-li- Yamen—amply confirm the suspicion 
entertained from the first that the anti-foreign movement 
was fomented by the Dowager Empress and her party. The 
great age of that lady; however,-makes it less probable that 
she should have planned the movement, than that she should 
have allowed herself—willingly or reluctantly—to be made the 
tool of some younger and more impetuous spirit. We are 
disposed, in short, to see, in the Empress Regent only the 
figure-head, and in Prince Tuan the mainspring of the move- 
ment. In its development party and personal motives, of 
the precise nature of which, however, outsiders have no 
means of forming an accurate conception, have doubtless, 
as in most similar cases, played an important part. At the 
same time it seems to be beyond reasonable doubt that the 
movement possesses a national character and represents a 
last despairing effort of the conservative party to roll back 
the tide of foreign influence which threatens to engulf the 
old order in China. The series of acts of aggression on the 
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part of the Powers that followed the close of the Japanese 
war, notably the seizure by Germany of Kiao-Khao, and, as 
much as anything else probably, the construction of a Russian 
railway through the heart of Manchuria, had created a wide- 
spread and not unnatural conviction that a determined effort 
to save the ancient civilisation, if not the independence, of the 
Empire must be made at once or never. 

The Chinese not improbably believed that the mutual 
jealousies of the Powers would prevent their co-operation ; 
and, had they acted with more politic discrimination, this 
might have been the case. The cue of Russia has_ long 
been to champion Chinese independence and stiffen the backs 
of the Court party against the other Powers; and there is 
some reason to think that, had the leaders of the movement, 
or their instruments, adopted less violent tactics, and at the 

same time made it clear that Russia was not included among 
the objects of their hostility, she would have adhered to this 
policy on the present occasion. But either they had not the 
astuteness to: do this, or they were unable to control the forces 
they had called into action, and Russia found herself compelled 
in self-defence to make common cause with the allies. 

Her attitude throughout, however, has been of a more or 
less ambiguous and embarrassing character. But for the 
obstacle placed by her in the way of such an arrangement, there 
is every probability that the relief of Tientsin and the legations 
at Pekin would have been greatly expedited by the despatch 
of an overwhelming Japanese army to the scene of action at 
an early stage of the disturbances. Though she disavowed all 
desire to limit the extent to which Japanese aid would be wel- 
come, there is every reason to believe that sherefused to consent 
to the only condition on which, reasonably enough,'the Japanese 
were willing to take on their shoulders the principal part of 
the burden of bringing China to reason ; and eventually, though 
they bore a conspicuous and gallant part in the operations of 
the allies, the advance on Pekin was so long delayed that it 
was throuvh little less than a miracle that 1t was not too late 
to save the legations, while a large number of lives that might 
have been saved were sacrificed. No sooner, again, had the 
legations been rescued, than Russia hastened to emphasise the 
provisional nature of her co-operation by withdrawing her 
forces to Tientsin and urging the adoption of a similar course 
on the other Powers, her only conceivable object in thus 
detaching herself being to place herself in an advantageous 
position for making her own terms with China. At the time 
of writing, it is uncertain whether the Powers will adopt a 
course which would leave her practically mistress of the situa- 
tion and be highly damaging to their prestige. 
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In the meanwhile, though a Commission has been appointed 
by the Dowager Empress to negotiate terms of peace, its com- 
position is of a kind which shows her hostility to be un- 
abated, and the anti-foreign movement, in spite of the check it 
has received in the Province of Pechili, continues to spread 
elsewhere, 

The principal events of the war have been the bombardment 
and destruction of the Taku forts by the allied fleets—British, 
French, German, Russian and Japanese—on the 17th June, 
the operation being attended with little loss on the side of the 
allies, who ultimately stormed the forts ; the relief of Tientsin, 
after several days severe fighting, on the 23rd July ; and the 
capture of the native city three weeks later ; the defeat of the 
Chinese at Peitsang; Yangtsun; Hosi-Wu, and Hsi-ku, and 
the capture of Pekin by the British, Japanese, Russians and 
Americans on the afternoon of the 14th August, after a day’s 
bombardment, the Empress Dowager and Prince Tuan having 
previously made good their escape to Hsian-fu. The British 
force engaged consisted mainly of Indian troops under the 
command of General Gaselee. The opposition encountered 
by them was slight; but the Japanese, who met with an 
obstinate resistance, suffered heavily. Up-to-date two bri- 
gades of Indian troops have landed in China; a third is on 
its way there, and a fourth has been mobilised, the entire 
force, including followers, numbering about 30,000. The 
German Marshal Waldersee has been appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of the allied forces by the common consent of the 
Powers concerned, and is now on his way to China. 

The course of events in the Transvaal, though it does not 
entirely justify the declaration made by President Kruger, after 
the taking of Pretoria, that the war was just beginning, has 
been disappointingly slow and inconclusive. The forces on 
both sides are split up into a number of small commands the 
manoeuvres and counter-manceuvres of which, as_ reported 
from day to day in the telegrams, constitute a puzzle beyond 
the power of the ordinary reader, or, indeed, of the military 
expert, to unravel. The protraction of the struggle is an 
inevitable result of the difficult nature of the country, com- 
bined with the fact that the Boer forces, though greatly inferior 
to their pursuers in point of numbers, are incomparably supe- 
rior to them in the matters of mobility and knowledge of 
the ground. On the whole, the advantage has been decidedly 
on the side of the british, though they have suffered several 
more or less serious reverses, and there is every indication 
that the end is now only a matter of weeks. Large numbers 
of the burghers and several of their commanders, including 
Prinsloo and Olivier, have surrendered ; but De Wet, Botha 
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and Delarey are still at large, notwithstanding the ‘strenuous 
efforts of half a score of Generals to surround and capture 
them. The most important events of the past few weeks 
have been the occupation of Belfast, after the key of the 
enemy’s position had been carried by Buller, and subsequently 
of Machadorp The main army of the Boers, under General 
Botha, is now strongly posted, with heavy guns, near Lyden- 
burg, where Buller is confronting him, and any hour may 
bring news of an important action, 

The annexation of the Transvaal, which was proclaimed 
by Lord Roberts at Belfast on the Ist instant, had long been 
a foregone conclusion. Why the particular place and moment 
were selected for the act is not apparent The proclamation 
has been made the subject of severe criticism by a section of 
the Continental Press, which pronounces it unwarranted by 
the situation and unjustified by international law. It would be 
interesting to know on what authority the latter allegation 
rests 

Among the incidents of the last stage of the struggle has 
been a somewhat hare-brained plot to capture Lord Roberts 
and murder the British officers at Pretoria, which was dis- 
covered at the last moment, and the prime mover in which, 
one Lieutenant Cordua, having been tried by Court Martial 
and found guilty of breaking his parole and conspiring for the 
purposes named, has been condemned to death and shot. 

The period under review has been marked by two of those 
dastardly and senseless outrages against the representatives 
of constituted authority of which the latter half of the most 
civilised of the centuries has been so prolific. On the 29th 
July, Humbert, second King of Italy, was assassinated at 
Monza, near Milan, when he had just entered his carriage 
after attending a distribution of prizes in connexion with a 
gymnastic competition, by an anarchist among the crowd who 
fired three shots at him from a revolver. His son, the Prince 
of Naples, who succeeds him under the title of Victor 
Emmanuel III, signalised his accession by a speech which has 
been received with enthusiasm in Italy and deservedly created 
a favourable impression throughout Europe. “ When a people 
has written in the book of history,” he said, “a page like that 
of our risorgimento, it has a night to hold high its head and to 
aspire to the greatest ideals. Holding high my head and 
aspiring to the greatest ideals, I dedicate myself to my country 
with all the warmth. all the vigour within me, all the strength 
derived for the examples and traditions of my House To my 
work will be joined that of my august Consort, who, born of 
a strong race, will dedicate herself entirely to the country of 
her adoption. Italy has ever been the efficacious instrument 
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of concord, and such she will continue to be during my reign 
in the common interest of the preservation of peace. But 
external peace suffices not. We need internal peace, and the - 
concord of all men of good will to develop our intellectual 
forces and our economic energies. Let us educate our genera- 
tion to the cult of the Fatherland, to honest industry, to the 
sentiment of honour, to that sentiment wherewith our army 
and navy are so nobly imbued—our army and navy that come 
from the people, and are a pledge of the brotherhood which 
joins in unity and in love of our country the whole Italian 
family. Let us draw near each other and defend ourselves 
with the wisdom of the laws and with their strict enforcement. 
May Monarchy and Parliament go hand in hand in this salu- 
tary work. Unabashed and stedfast I. ascend the throne, 
conscious of my rights and my duties asa king. Let Italy 
have faith in me as I have faith in the destinies of our country, 
and no human force shall destroy that which, with such self- 
sacrifice, our fathers builded. It is necessary to keep watch, 
and to employ every living force to guard intact the great 
conquests of unity and of liberty. The serenest trust in our 
liberal charter will never fail me, and I shall not be wanting 
either in strong initiative or in energy of action in vigorously 
defending our glorious institutions, precious heritage from our 
great dead. Brought up in the love of religion and of the 
Fatherland, I take God to witness of my promise that, from 
this day forward, I offer my heart, my mind, my life, to the 
grandeur of our land.” 

The other instance referred to is an attempt on the life of 
the Shah of Persia, when on his way to the Paris Exhibition. 
His assailant, also an anarchist, sprung on to the Shah’s 
carriage and pointed a revolver at his breast. The Shah, 
however, succeeded in seizing the man, while the Grand 
Vizier, who was in the carriage, grasped his wrist and compelled 
him to drop the revolver. 

The debate on the annual statement on Indian Finance, 
which was made in the House of Commons by Lord George 
Hamilton on the 26th July, turned chiefly on the question of 
a grant in relief of the Indian revenue. On this point Lord 
George Hamilton intimated that, in order to make further 
provision for coping with the famine, he had made arrange- 
ments for the immediate issue of £ 3,000,000, a part of the un- 
expended balance of the loan of £10,000,0c0 which he secured 
a few years ago, With that and other resources at his dis- 
posal he believed he should be able to meet any demands 
which the Viceroy and the Governor of Bombay might make 
upon him before the end of October. If it should become 
necessary, he would not hesitate to appeal to the Imperial 
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Treasury. He stated that the Indian Government had expend- 
ed in two years in connexion with the famine upwards of 
£13.000,000, and defended it against the imputation that it 
had acted in a niggardly fashion. Having paid a warm tribute 
to the courage and devotion of the officials charged with the 
duty of combating the famine, he laid before the House his 
views with regard to the demand which had been made in 
some quarters for an Imperial grant. He showed that there 
was no inconsistency in asking the charitable public to sub- 
scribe for the relief of the sufferers while refraining from 
making a demand upon the British Treasury. The conduct 
of the Indian Government was regulated by the famine code, 
which made provision for contingencies and was founded on the 
principle that, while money must not be wasted, everything 
possible ought to be done to save life. Only in the event of 
their being unable to give effect to the regulations of the code 
would the Indian authorities apply for assistance to the 
Treasury. Indian finance ought, as far as possible, to be made 
self-supporting and independent. and it was the duty of the 
Finance Minister to establish an equilibrium between the 
expenditure and the revenue. That official would have no 
inducement to put money aside for famine purposes if he 
knew that when a famine occurred the British Treasury would 
at once come to his aid. He hoped and believed that, when 
the present difficulty had passed away, the Government of 
India would be able to remit taxation, That would be done 
if stability of exchange could be assured ; and another result 
would be that more capital would be invested in India. 
Adverting to the recommendation of Lord Welby’s Commission 
that certain charges now borne by the Indian revenue should 
be paid in future out of the Imperial Treasury, he said that 
Her Majesty’s Government had considered the proposal favour- 
ably and hoped in the course of afew months to make 
arrangements under which an expenditure of £250,000 now 
borne by the Indian Government would be provided for by 
the Home Government. Referring to the heavy mortality 
which, in spite of every effort, had occurred in Gujerat, Lord 
George Hamilton promised that a Commission of Enquiry 
should be appointed as soon as the famine was over. 

Sir H. Fowler contended that England ought to help her 
great dependency at the present juncture. Possibly India 
could do without Imperial assistance, but sympathy and senti- 
ment were strong forces in human affairs, and it was right that 
we should express our sympathy asa nation with our Eastern 
fellow-subjects, To vote a grant for the sufferers from the 
famine would, in his opinion, be one of the wisest things. that 
the Government could do. He drew attention to some of the 
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recommendations of the Welby Commission, and expressed a 
hope that the Government would take them into serious con- 
sideration. A transfer to the British Exchequer of a militar 
charge amounting to no more than £250,000 would not satisfy 
the just claim of India to relief. The Indian forces, the 
Government ought to bear in mind, formed part of our military 
reserves. 

A Resolution, moved by Mr. Souttar and seconded by 
Sir William Wedderburn, declaring that a large and generous 
grant ought to be made to India by the House to assist the 
famine-stricken population was opposed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Mr. Balfour, and ultimately rejected by 
a majority of 112 to 65. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer doubted whether England 
could be required in the present crisis to increase its taxation 
or its debt for the benefit of India. In two years we should 
have added to our National Debt £37,000,000; while the 
whole net debt of India was not more than £ 30,000,000. 
Of course, if a request for assistance came from the Govern- 
ment of India, it would be taken into consideration, whatever 
the state of our finances might be; but, as a matter of fact, 
the responsible officials said that assistance was not required 
To grant the demand embodied in the motion would be to 
set a dangerous precedent and would impair the responsibility 
of the Indian Government. 

Mr. Balfour argued that, if the proposal before the House 
were acceded to, private charity would be superseded by 
Parliamentary charity, and in future no appeal to the 
charitable public would be responded to. A precedent of 
this kind ought not to be set up except in a case of extreme 
necessity, and it was not pretended that the finances of India 
were in such a condition asto render her unable, so far as the 
preservation of life was concerned, to deal with the famine 
crisis. India did not pretend that she required a special grant. 
When she was in financial straits and demanded assistance 
she would obtain it. It would, in his opinion, be suicidal to 
burden prematurely and unnecessarily the already heavily- 
burdened finances of this country. 

Among members who supported the Resolution were 
Mr. J.M Maclean, Mr. Joseph Walton and Sir M. Bhownaggree. 

In the House of Lords, the previous week, Lord Northbrook 
called attention to the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Indian Expenditure. He expressed a hope that some scheme 
based on the recommendations of the Commission for the 
apportionment in future of the charges for troops lent by the 
British Government to India and by the Government of 
India to Her Majesty's Government would be adopted, 
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Further he trusted that the arbitration proposals of the 
Commission would be acted on, and did not think it too much 
to ask that eight years arrears ona basis of £300,000 a year 
should be given to India, 

Lord Onslow said the Commission took evidence for up- 
wards of two years, and they afterwards spent something 
like three years in considering their report. In these circum- 
stances it could hardly be thought unreasonable if Her 
Majesty’s Government had not during the three months which 
had elapsed since the publication of the report been able to 
consider it in all its bearings. The most important point in 
the report related tothe apportionment of charges between 
the Indian Government and the Home Government, and it 
was to that question that Her Majesty’s Government had in 
the first place devoted their attention. Her Majesty’s 
Government had not yet carefully considered the suggestions 
made for the settlement of the payments for Indian troops 
when they were employed beyond the frontiers of India and 
for the establishment of an arbitration tribunal to consider 
the differences between the Government of India and the 
Imperial Government. All these matters were, however, 
receiving careful consideration on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, who desired to treat India, not only equitably, 
but liberally. 

Lord Kimberley did not admit that India was unfairly 
treated by England. Lord Salisbury expressed his con- 
currence with Lord Kimberley in repudiating the idea that 
India had any reason to complain of the treatment she had 
received. Apart from the question of liberality and generosity 
of treatment, the matter must be looked upon as one of 
adjustment of the burden between the taxpayers of the two 
countries. The common burdens of Empire ought to be borne, 
as far as possible, according to equal and equitable rule. He 
did not think we were bound to discharge this or that claim 
on the part of India because we had discharged a similar 
claim on the part of our colonies. There was no special call 
for expenditure which came upon us because we occupied an 
Imperial position. It was quite true that it depended on 
England to make the expenditure for the defence of India and 
the colonies, but it was equally true that she did not incur the 
expenditure for India as a matter of favour to India, or rather 
India did not incur the claim of allegiance asa matter of 
favour and consideration to her. He urged upon those who 
had to deal with this question to bear in mind that they were 
not dealing with a bottomless purse, 

An important Resolution has been published by the 
Government of India on the subject of the conditions under 
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which permission is henceforward to be granted to Native 
Princes to visit Europe. Hitherto the power of sanctioning 
such visits has rested with the Local Governments. It is 
now required that they shall, in all cases, receive the prior 
sanction of the Government of India. Upon this point the 
Government of India observe, first, that the repeated absences 
from India of Native Chiefs should be regarded as a derelic- 
tion, and not as a discharge, of public duty ; secondly, that 
the visits of Princes and Chiefs to Europe should meet with 
encouragement only in cases where the Local Government 
is convinced that benefit will result from the trip both to the 
Chief and to his people; that is to say, the criterion of 
compliance is not to be private convenience, but personal and 
public advantage ; thirdly, in cases where such permission is 
recommended by the Local Governments and is granted by 
the Government of India, itis tobe understood that, so far 
from this constituting a ground for an early renewal of the 
request, it isa reason against it, and that a suitable interval 
of time should elapse between the return from travel and the 
submission of a fresh application for leave ; !astly, the Resolu- 
tion states that it should be the business of Local Governments, 
as it is of the Government of India, in the case of Princes and 
Chiefs under their direct charge, carefully to watch the effects 
of foreign travel upon their character and habits, so as to be 
able to base their future recommendations not only upon general 
principles, but upon a careful study of the individual case. 

They further say that they hold very strongly the opinion 
that the first and paramount duty of a Native Prince or Chief 
lies towards his own State and people. By the protection and 
authority of the Supreme Government he is guaranteed a 
security of tenure in his exalted station superior to that enjoy- 
ed by rulers in any other country in the world, and one which 
is only sacrificed or impaired by gross misconduct on his 
part or by some other offence of exceptional gravity. In 
return for these advantages the Government are entitled to 
claim that the ruler shall devote his best energies, not to the 
pursuit of pleasure, nor to the cultivation of absentee interests 
or amusements, but to the welfare of his own subjects and 
administration. Such a standard of duty is incompatible with 
frequent absences from the State, even though these may be 
represented as inspired by the putirsuit of knowledge or by a 
thirst for civilisation, In proportion as a Chief becomes 
infected with these tastes and inclinations, so, in many cases, 
is he apt to be drawn further away from, instead of nearer to, 
his people. It is not denied that advantages may result to 
both parties from a widening of the range of knowledge of an 
intelligent ruler, and from the application to his local adminis- 
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tration of the lessons acquired in the school of Western experi- 
ence. Cases have occurred of such felicitous consequences, 
and the Government of India have no desire, by any 
revulsion of policy, to preclude or retard their recurrence. But 
it cannot be denied that such cases are, on the whole, in the 
minority ; that habits of restlessness and extravagance are even 
more likely to be inculcated in the Oriental mind by a sudden 
change of environment and by the temptations of European 
society, than are incentives to duty or aspirations for reform ; 
and that the result of European tours, particularly if too 
frequently repeated, is more often a collection of expensive 
furniture in the palace, and of questionable proclivities in the 
mind of the returned traveller, than an increase in his capacity 
for public or political service. 

Except for the excitement in military circles caused by 
the despatch of a large Indian force to China, the period 
under review in India has been uneventful. The monsoon 
has, after all, turned out generally favourable, the probabill- 
ties at the present moment pointing rather to an excess of 
rainfall than to a deficiency. Agricultural prospects are in most 
parts of the country, excellent ; the numbers of the popt- 
lation on public relief works are rapidly falling off, and of those 
in receipt of charitable relief more slowly. The number of cases 
of plague is beginning to show its usual seasonal increase, and 
has risen from between 200 and 300 to between 600 and 
700 a week, the recrudescence of the disease being most 
marked in the Mysore territory, and especially in the city of 
Mysore. 

In connection with the extension of plague it may be 
noted that the disease has broken out in Glasgow, where, 
contrary to recent experience in other parts of the United 
Kingdom in which cases have occurred, it has shown some 
tendency tospread. It appears from a recent telegram that 
the Sanitary authorities of the place have so far departed 
from the modern English practice in such matters as to 
enforce asystem of isolating contacts, a step which seems 
to have been attended with the happiest results. 

Everything points to an early dissolution of Parliament, 
the exact time for which will, no doubt, depend upon the 
course of events during the next few days in South Africa. 

Our obituary, besides Humbert, King of Italy, includes 
the Duke of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, second son of Her 
Majesty the Queen ; the Duke of Wellington ; the Grand Duke 
of Oldenburg; Prince de Joinville; Count Muravieff; Lord 
Russell of Killomen ; Miss Mary Kingsley ; Mr. Stephen Crane; 
Admiral Blomfield; Sir G. A. Parker, late Madras C.S$; 
Colonel John Rogers, C.B.; Bishop Ryle; Dr. Julius Althaus ; 
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Mrs. Gladstone ; Lord Loch; Lieutenant-Colonel A. Adams, 
M.P.; Admiral Maxse ; Major-General Sir F. W. Jephson, C.B.; 
Sir Charles Sargent; Major-General Sir C. W. D’Oyly ; 
Lieutenant-General C. H. Dickens; Mr. Steinitz; Surgeon- 
General D. J. O’Callaghan; Lieutenant-General Sir W. 
Drysdale, and Mr. John Ni ugent, Bo. C.S. 


September 10, 1900. 
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Report on the Land Revenue Administration of the Punjab, for 
the Agricultural year, 1st October 1898 to 30th September, 
1899. Lahore: The Civil and Military Gazette Press, 
1900. 


O fewer than six of the District Reports reached the office 
of the Financial Commissioner after Ist January 1900, 
nevertheless, the Report was received in the Secretariat on 
the appointed date. During 1897-98, agricultural conditions 
had been gradually recovering but had not completely 
done so in the year under review, which was succeeded, 
before the Report was concluded, by a return to famine. The 
Monsoon of 1898 was a very insufficient one, beginning only 
in the middle of July, and, but little rain falling in August 
and September, there was, much falling off in the crops 
of two-thirds of the districts of the Province, the inunda- 
tion canals even failing. Gujrat, which was doing well, suffered 
in September from a hail-storm which destroyed 28,300 acres 
of crops, necessitating remissions of land revenue amounting 
to Rs. 29,407. Throughout the cold weather, 1898-99, there was 
but a scanty rain-fall in December and March, and this but 
of partialextent. The area of matured crops was 20,738,687 
acres, 2. é., 10°'7 more than in 1896-97 the worst year of the last 
ten, and less than in the other eight, excepting 1895-96. The 
Kharif harvest was 7 and Rabi 10°7 per cent. below normal and 
the total yield of the year was much below the average. Bajra, 
rapeseed and grain gave very inferior crops, and only 700,000 
acres were sown with cotton, as compared with nearly 1,000,000 
in the previous year. Much of the previous year’s wheat was 
exported in the early months ; but this was stopped when, in 
August 1899, the monsoon had failed. 

Bad seasons notwithstanding, land irrigation enabled the area 
of cultivation to be very largely increased during the year. The 
only important transfer of land was of 605,386 acres of the 
Sandal Bar from the Montgomery to the Jhang district, which 
necessitated two additional Tehsils in the latter. An excess of 
3,885 masonry wells were constructed, a number only exceeded 
in 1896-97 ; Kacha wells have been adjudged unsatisfactory 
save in riverain tracts or as a@ temporary expedient. The 
Mooltan district suffered most from rain failure. Half a million 
acres were depri ved of irrigation, of which that district furnished 
nearly one-third: Although the extent of irrigated land was 
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so greatly reduced, 43'2 per cent. of the total cultivated area was 
furnished by it, against a normal percentage of 33°. 

Crop statistics would appear to have been insufficiently 
attested in the Hissar, Rohtak and Jhelum districts, Mutations 
numbered less than 700,000, as compared with over 736,000 in 
the previous year, and transfers showed more satisfactorily. 
Fewer mortgages were redeemed, but at the same time fewer 
fresh ones, or sales, were effected, and the net area mortgaged 
was reduced during the year, Still the land area pledged was in 
excess of the previous year, though in defect as compared with 
all but one of the six preceding, Money-lenders now advance 
more freely on less productive land than formerly, which, in 
conjunction with the fact that the average price of land is 
now 75 rupees per acres throughout the Province, proves that 
the land is becoming of greater value. A _ noticeable fact is 
the increase of tenants as cultivators, to the diminution of 
“owners. This may, however, be caused by alienation of 
land to non-agriculturists. A large increase is also observable 
in the number kept of sheep, goats, horses, ponies and donkeys, 
but this may have arisen from more careful enumeration, 
Camels in the Dera Ismail Khan district have very greatly 
increased in number, the recent census showing 56,877 as 
against 18,933, in the previous year, which is not explained. 
Bullsand bullocks rose to 4,686,636, from 4,254,922. Unfortunate- 
ly, mortality among animals has also enormously increased. 

Nearly 251 lakhs of fixed and fluctuating revenue were 
collected, compared with 264% lakhs in the previous year, The 
decrease of 13% lakhs is satisfactorily accounted for ; the bad 
harvest of the year will probably necessitate further suspensions 
of revenue. 

Fluctuating land revenue on the Chenab canal continues to 
increase, while that on other canal irrigated lands has fallen off, 
resulting in a diminution of total revenue. The defect is caused 
by diminished river floods and-insufficient winter rains. Alluvion 
yielded an increase of Rs. 28,000 from districts affected by 
alluvion-diluvion rules. Miscellaneous land revenue benefited 
by 8% lakhs from land sales in the Chenab colony, ie, 6% 
lakhs, auction sales, and 2 lakhs nasrana: Tirni (grazing tax) 
was short by 40,000 in the Mooltan and Montgomery 
districts, reasons not fully explained. The land revenue 
in 1898-99 is assessed at Rs.° 29,94,447, a decrease of 
Rs. 86,268, attributed to fluctuating assessments and other 
causes. 

Five settlements were in progress during the year ; the re- 
assessment of the Montgomery district was concluded, and 
Jhelum, Mozuffergarh, Mooltan and Dera Ismail Khan were in 
an advanced state. Tenants are in demand savein the most 
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densely populated districts, where owners want all their land 
to support themselves and families. 

The allotments of ¢akavi during the financial year 1898-99 
are Rs. 371,459, under the “Land Improvement Loans ” Act, 
and Rs. 3,71,600 under the Agriculturists Loans Act, total 
Rs. 7,43,059, of which nearly three lakhs were apportioned to 
the Hissar district. Rs. 2,45,908 remained uncollected out of 
loans amounting to Rs. 5,12,018, and Rs. 1,44,731 were formally 
suspended, 

The total area over which the Government exercises the 
rights and powers of an ordinary proprietor is 2,036,360 acres, 
and 4,359.680 acres are still available for cultivation. The 
income of the above area is Rs, 22,51,113, including 13% lakhs 
paid as water rates. 

H. H. the Lieutenant-Governor conveys his thanks to Mr. 
Thorburn and to Mr. Tupper for the manner in which they 
discharged the duties of Financial Commissioner during the 
year, and to the latter for his Report; also to the Revenue 
Officers of the Province for their conduct of the administration, 





Report of the Administration of Estates under the Court of 
Wards in the Panjab, for the year ending 30th September 1899. 
Published by authority, Lahore: The Civil and Military 
Gazette Press, 1900. 


T the close of the year under report there were 66 estates in 
A charge of the Court of Wards, of which 7o per cent. were 
estates of Minor Wards and 21 per cent. of persons who have 
been declared, ontheir own application, unfit to manage 
their property. A Bill is in course of preparation under the pro- 
visions of which the Court of Wards will be relieved of the charge 
of a certain number of estates with small incomes, and it is also 
hoped that it will be possible to utilise a larger proportion of 
their surplus income in the improvement of estates. In this 
respect, Mamdot stands prominent, the sum expended for 
improvements amounting to seven-eighths of the total so dis- 
bursed during the year in the entire Province. 

At the commencement of the year under review, there were 
70 estates under the Court of Wards, of which 10 were released 
from management during the year, and 6 fresh ones brought 
under its control. The Total Assets of Estates, exclusive 
of value of land, stock and houses, at the end of the year, was 
Rs. 19,60,900. as against Rs. 17,590,913 at the close of the 
previous twelve months, while outstanding liabilities amounted 
to Rs. 7,51,614, as compared with Rs. 6,80,610. Assets have 
thus increased by over 2 lakhs and liabilities by nearly Rs. 
71,000, but the total of Rs. 19,60,900 includes over 1 lakh of 
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rent arrears which, though entered as recoverable, will probably 
never be collected. 

At the commencement of the year under report, Rs. 7,74,528, 
plus Rs. 182 fresh debts—Rs. 7,74,710, principal, and 
Rs. 31,456 interest, plus interest on former debts, Rs, 39,411 
total interest, Rs. 70,867, were outstanding, of which Rs. 54,565 
principal and Rs, 39,398 interest were cleared, leaving balances 
of Rs. 7,20,845 and Rs, 31,469 respectively ; Rs. 2,122 worth 
of property, however, had to be sold and Rs. 2,000 raised by 
fresh loans, current expenses paying the remainder. The 
outstanding liabilities are thus divided, due to Government on 
account of zakdvi and other advances, Rs. 7,875, principal, and 
Rs. 102; interest to other estates under the Court of Wards, 
Rs. 1,05,052 ; and Rs, 3,410 interest, the balance, Rs, 6,07,218 
principal and Rs. 27,957 interest, being due to private persons, 
The Babhaur Estate (Doshyarpur), is pronounced practically 
hopeless, and, as soon as a Government loan of 10 years’ 
standing has been recovered, the Court of Wards will probably 
be relieved of its charge, but all other Estates are stated to 
be in course of clearance. 

It is to be noted that the system of “ cash ” rents is gra- 
dually supplanting that of payment in ‘ kind,” which would 
appear to be a far more satisfactory arrangement. Total 
Expenditure during the year was Rs. 7,44,631, as against 
Rs. 7,61,639 in the previous year ; management cost Rs. 82,219, 
compared with Rs. 97,000, or 7% per cent. against 8 per cent. 
In over 25 per cent. of estates, either less than 51, of the gross 
income is spent on management or the cost is met by the 
Court of Wards’ rate. The total amount demanded for this 
rate was Rs, 20,501, plus Rs. 9,420, outstanding —Rs. 29,921, of 
which Rs. 9,221 remains uncollected. The total expenditure 
on improvements was Rs. 83,946, as against Rs, 85,027, out of 
which Mamdét alone spent Ks. 60,135 on the up-keep of 
canals besides’ Rs. 952 in constructing new wells and Rs, 388 
on repairs to old ones. 2-3 

EDUCATION.—During the year under report, 32 Wards were 
studying at the Aitchison Chiefs’ Cullege, compared with 25 in 
the previous year. All are progressing satisfactorily. Other 
Wards are under education in different schools, mostly local. 





Report by the Board of Revenue on the Revenue Administration 
of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, for the Kevenue 
year 1895-99, ending 30th September 1899. Allahabad. 
North-Western Provinces and QOudh Government Press, 
1900, 


N OT only was the year under review an unfavourable one 
for the crops, but the outturn also fetched smaller prices, 
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The rainfall, 4734 inches, would have been ample, but for its 
unequal! distribution ; in the eastern districts an excess caused 
much damage, while in the western, there was practically no 
rain after the 15th September. The spring harvest was, asa 
whole, below the average. 

Health was good generally. A few slight outbreaks of cholera 
took place, but there was no other epidemic disease. Mortality 
among cattle showed an increase, and a few experiments in 
inoculation were made with promising success, The objections 
of the people are now, apparently, removed, and the veterinary 
staff are gradually diffusing useful knowledge; a large increase 
in the staff is, however, absolutely essential. 

There was considerable fluctuation in the prices of food 
grains during the year, lower rates prevailing during the early 
part, and a general rise taking place in the latter months, 
Land Revenue due for 1898-99, amounted to 619% lakhs, as 
against 614% lakhs in 1897-98, enhancements having been 
made in Meerut, Bijnor, Budaon and the majority of the 
Oudh districts : 606 lakhs were collected. The real balance is, 
however, under 9 lakhs, as more than 4% lakhs are nominal. 
The Meerut, Agra and Kumaun districts are nearly clear and 
the balances in Qudh are small, but in Shahjehanpur, Jaunpur, 
Azamgarh, and in most of the districts of the Allahabad 
Division, arrears are heavy. In Jaunpore, Azamghar and 
Shahjehanpur, this is attributed to lax management. Allahabad, 
which is responsible for two-thirds of the deficit, has suffered 
with extra severity from unfavourable seasons; it is again ‘on 
the verge of famine, and relief will have to be given if prospects 
do not improve. Out of 86 lakhs outstanding at the com- 
mencement of the year, 49 lakhs were recovered, and, after al- 
lowing for remissions, only 29 lakhs were actually in arrears at 
the close of the year, plus 13 lakhs uncollected balance from 


former years. 
Rental demand on State properties was increased from 


Rs. 8,11,575 to Rs. 8,39,191. 

The payment of revenue by means of money-orders appears 
to be looked upon with increasing favour, the only question 
being as to whether it deleteriously affects the lumberdar’s 
position with his co-sharers, 

Suits under the Rent Act increased by 6°29 per cent., or 
from 116,875 to 124,221: applications fell from 176,827 to 
158,860: of the total, 91 per cent. were for arrears of rent. 
21°39 per cent. were contested, and in 45°41 per cent judg- 
ment was given ex-parlfe: the number of pending cases rose 
from 5,886 to 6,055; the Agra Division has least, 7.e., 3°I per 
cent. left undecided, and the lowest average of duration: 
Benares had 1,556 pending, with an average of over two 
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months to each contested case, and Ballia took no less than 
3 months in each of 319 cases. In 33:70 per cent. cases eject- 
ment of tenants took place, an increase of 1°12 per cent. 
Rohilkund and Allahabad showing the greatest number, and 
Meerut and Benares the smallest. There were 3,460 fewer 
‘“‘ Applications ” in the year under review, and out of the 13,099 
pending, 10,393 were complicated cases. 

Suits contesting enhancement, ejectment, or for arrears of 
revenue, increased by 233 and 316 respectively, and those for 
recovery of occupancy, or levying of distraint, declined 39 and 
36 per cent. respectively. The pending file of suits for arrears 
increased from 1,993 to 2,378, Gonda being responsible for 
1,348. In one district enhancements beyond statutory limits 
were reported, and in one case the rents were reduced after 
enquiry on part of Government. In 318 additional cases 
appeals were made to Collectors; 55 per cent. remained un- 
modified, and there were 23 per cent. of reversals. Appeals to 
Judges show an excess of 172, and pending cases rose from 
1,441 to 1,648. In Commissioners Courts the pending file grew 
from 1,449 to 1,848 cases. The Board of Revenue had for 
disposal 3,095 cases, as against 3,761 and decided 3,326 
against 3,992, the pending file being reduced from 680 to 429 
cases, 10°85 per cent. of orders were modified, as regards the 
N.-W. P. Courts, and 15'2 from Oudh. 

The severer forms of process in revenue collection, such as 
sale of moveable property after attachment, or annulment of 
settlement, appear to have been more largely necessary during 
the past year, the arrears demanded having been Rs. 42,69,940, 
compared with Rs. 39,56,620; with regard to these processes 
an anomaly seems to present itself, z.¢., that while in the 
N.-W. P. arrest has to be carried out, in Oudh, a simple 
“summons” suffices. 

An accurate comparison of sales and mortgages appears 
not to be feasible, as data were disturbed by a revision which 
was taking place in the Fyzabad district. 

Favourable conditions during the major part of the year 
rendered loans less necessary. Under the Land Improvements 
Loans Act, Rs. 65,086 instead of Rs. 72,138, and, was lent 
under the Agriculturists Loans Act, Rs. 1,48,654, in place 
of Rs. 3,54,100. Recoveries of arrears under the first Act 
were 70 per cent. and under the latter, 50 per cent., difficulties 
in the Allahabad Division being mainly responsible for the 
deficiency. 

Six districts and one sub-division reported completion of 
settlement during the year ; in four others the work is ap- 
proaching conclusion, and in two, assessment has begun. 

An area of 3,312 square miles was surveyed and 1,720 
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Patwaris, 59 Kanungos and 263 Apprentice Kanungos were 
under training; the Kanungos appear to have attained a satis- 
factory state of efficiency and the Patwaris are improving, 
though slowly. 

When district reports were written, famine appeared immi- 
nent, but the fears entertained proved toa certain extent 
chimerical owing to an unexpectedly large amount of storage ; 
when prices rose, exports reached unusual dimensions, yet did 
not cause diminution of necessary stocks. Trade being good, 
and towards end of year, artificial irrigation works having to 
be constructed, the labouring classes found ample employ- 
ment at an appreciable advance of wages. Test works were 
started in the Agra and Muttra districts, but the population 
showed that they were notin need of famine wages; anda 
hand traffic in grass required for Rajputana also furnished 
employment, the trans-Jumna tracts of Bundelkhund alone 
not sharing in the general advantages, as they have not yet 
recovered from the previous year’s losses. 





Report on the Excise Administration of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh for the year ending 30th September 1899. 
Allahabad: North-Western Provinces and Oudh, Govern- 
ment Press, 1900. 


HE area supplied by “ farmed” distilleries has been con- 

siderably curtailed during the year, while that under 

the “ordinary” distillery system was increased by 1,025 

square miles ; the change has resulted in a fairly considerable 
increase of revenue. 

The gross receipts shown are, owing to settlement of advances, 
etc., Rs. 1,43,347 in excess of the real receipts, the latter 
amounting to Rs. 59,73,691, an increase of Rs. 11,30,383, or 
23°34 per cent., on the previous year. 

Of the gross demand, Rs. 60 30,188, all but Rs. 22,787 had 
been collected, and Rs. 11,086 have been subsequently realized ; 
Rs. 514 only will have to be remitted. Real receipts on 
account of license fees have increased by Rs. 2,17,147, a proof 
of returning prosperity among the agricultural population. 

Still-head duty amounted to Rs. 22,75,633, as compared with 
Rs. 17,24,342 in the previous year, representing a total con- 
sumption of 1,525,138 gallons, as compared with 1,154,252 
gallons, stated in terms of London proof, which is the highest 
recorded since the introduction of the differential scale of duties. 
The number of distilleries at work was 29, out of which 2 were 
subsequently closed, Stills within distilleries increased from 
457 to 534, owing to greater demand. Issues of proof spirit 
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rose by 25,199 gallons, but the demand for the lower class has 
not diminished, 

The number of combined stills and shops rose by 127, while 
the farming system shops fell by 45 ; an excess of Rs. 1,03,594 
being netted. The consumption of Rosa rum again slightly 
increased, but it is not sold much outside the larger cities. 

Real receipts from license fees for sale of hemp drugs 
amounted to Rs. 6,76,849, an increase of Rs. 1,26,122, or 22°90 
per cent. Duty payments reached Rs. 3,19,091, an excess of 
Rs. 56,894—21'70 per cent. The noxious drug, “ Charas,” 
appears to be supplanting Ganja, on account of its more easy 
acquirement. Opium seems to be practically stationary, but 
an increased income may be expected from license fees ; Tari 
appears also to be unaltered. Malt liquor income has in- 
creased by 78°8 per cent., chiefly owing to exemption of the 
Commissariat Department from duty. 

Prosecutions for breaches of the various Excise Acts have 
generally increased, cases being 291 in excess, and offences 
being chiefly respecting hemp drugs, 7. ¢, the smuggling in of 
Ganja from Native States. The Excise Administration cost 
the Province Rs. 1,04,846 for the year, being Rs. 11,046, or 
11°77 per cent. in excess of 1897-98. The largest items of in- 
crease were Rs, 7,569 under the heading of Refunds, Rs. 3,545, 
Rewards, and Rs. 1,281, District Establishment. Rs. 14,099 
was actually disbursed in rewards, but the difference between 
that sum and Rs, 3,545 was realized from fines inflicted for 
offences under the Act. 

The amount of Refunds was greatly swollen by the return to 
an unsuccessful bidder for the city shops in Cawnpore, of the 
sum of Rs, 12,125 which had been advanced by him. Rs, 3,569 
was expended on original works and Rs. 6,067 on repairs, 
during the financial year, The net Excise revenue amounted 
to Rs. 1,223 per 10,000, as compared with Rs. 984 in the 
preceding year, and the average annual expenditure per head 
of the population was about 2 annas. The Commissioner of 
Excise makes favourable mention of the following officers 
under his control :—Collectors : Messrs, Trethewy, Ferard, 
Wyndham, Mardon, Piggott, Bell, Cox, Robarts, and Morris ; 
Excise Officers : Messrs. Edwards, F. D. Simpson, G., R. Clark, 
Berthoud, Balfour, J. Campbell, J.C. Smith, Raw, P. Baldeo 
Parshad, Shaikh Mahammed Wasi and Chandri Maharaj 
Singh ; Kazi Azizuddin Ahmed, M. Ganga Sahay and P. 
Janardhan Jorhi are commended for reports. 
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Story of the Surname of Beatson. Compiled by Surgeon- 
General W. B. Beatson, late Deputy Surgeon-General, 
Her Majesty’s Indian Army, Lahore Division. Reprinted 
from the Genealogical Magazine (revised and corrected). 
London : Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E. C. 1900. 


HE curious in Scottish genealogy—a category which pro- 
bably includes the great majority of Scots—will find 
abundant matter of interest in the account given by the author 
of the ancient origin and early fortunes—largely, by the way, 
misfortunes—of the Baties and Batiesonns, associated patrony- 
mics which soon after the beginning of the seventeenth century 
were replaced by the Beattie and Beatson of later times. The 
interest of the general reader in the history of the clan will 
probably be co-ordinate with the careers of the many descend- 
ants of James Baitsone, or Betson, of Balbairdie, or, as he was 
designated on his monument at Kinghorne, after later acquisi- 
tions, of Kilrie, who have served, and many of whom, we are 
happy to say, ‘still “ continue to serve, the Crown with energy 
and distinction as officers in the British and Indian armies.’ 

Before speaking of these, however, we may note, as a fact of 
etymological interest, that the name Bat, or Batie, is a derivative 
of Bartholomew, and became established asa personal name in 
Scotland at an undetermined, but very remote, date ; while 
the surname of Batiesonn. or Beteson, is certainly as old as 
A. D. 1448, when a certain Willelmus Beteson, as appears from 
_the will and inventory of Thomas Martin, Canon Residentiary 
of York, was ‘“‘ Camerarius ecclesia Cathedralis Eboriensis ut 
proterminis Sancte Martini.” In the latter half ofthe sixteenth 
century, it may be added, the Bates clan was utterly broken 
up, “its members scattered, outlawed and persecuted by their 
own countrymen,” under circumstances into which we need 
not enter here, and its last reputed principals were slain in 
1604. 

To return to the Beatsons of later days, or, at least, to the 
descendants of James Betson of Kilrie, aforementioned, their 
achievements bespeak a racial vigour which persecution was 
powerless to extinguish. Indeed, it may be questioned whether 
any name has figured at once more frequently and more 
honourably in National or Anglo-Indian history. To begin with, 
there was Alexander Beatson, ‘the second son of Robert Beatson, 
Esq., sixth Laird of Kilrie, who, born at Dundee in 1759, 
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obtained a Cadetship in the Honourable East India Company’s 
service in 1775 ; who performed scientific and military services 
of the greatest value and was responsible for the plan of 
campaign and final attack which resulted in the capture of 
Seringapatam in 1799. Eight years later, after he had retired 
to England with the intention of settling there, he was invited 
by the Court of Directors to undertake the Government of 
St. Helena, which they had determined to reform, a task in 
which he was conspicuously successful. 

The elder brother of this distinguished officer, Robert Beat- 
son, again, served for many years in the Royal Engineers and 
planned the Fort of Goree on the Coast of Africa. He had 
four.sons, two of whom, Alexander and William Ferguson, 
entered the military service of the East India Company. 
Major-General William Ferguson Beatson fought in the cam- 
paign in Arracan in the first Burmah War ; and with the British 
Auxiliary Force in Spain, under Lieutenant-General Sir DeLacy 
Evans, for which service he was created a Knight of St. Ferdi- 
nand. “ Returning to India in 1837,’ proceeds the narrative, “ he 
raised in Bundelcund a force of cavalry, artillery, and infantry, 
and with it besieged and captured the fortresses of Jignee and 
Chirgong, held by refractory Arabs and Rohillas, and effectually 
subdued the spirit of revolt in those districts. 

“In 1844, when Sir Charles Napier commanded in Scinde, 
and several regiments in the Bengal Army refused to proceed to 
that newly-conquered province on field service, the Bundel- 
cund Legion, under Brigadier Beatson, although only a local 
corps and raised for particular service within certain limits, to a 
man volunteered to proceed to Scinde and serve there. The 
Government of India readily accepted the services of Brigadier 
Beatson and the corps under his command. On completion 
of their service in Scinde, the whole corps was transferred to 
the regular army of Bengal, and Brigadier Beatson was inform- 
ed by the highest authority-in India-that the “ Government felt 
grateful for the services of his noble legion.” 

“ He was soon afterwards appointed Brigadier commanding the 
Nizam’s Cavalry Division. A revolt having broken out in the 
Nizam’s dominions in 1851, Brigadier Beatson took the field, 
with a well-appointed force of all arms, and soon besieged and 
reduced the fortresses of Raee Mhow and Dharoor, both 
mounted with heavy guns and defended by Arabs and Rohillas, 
the most desperate and warlike classes of people in India. For 
these actions, and several others in which he commanded, 
Brigadier Beatson received the thanks of the Government of 
India and of the Nizam. In the beginning of 1853 he volun- 
teered for service at the seat of war on the Danube, and there 
commanded the Bashi-Bazouks of Omar Pasha’s army, and 
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was subsequently present at the battles of Inkerman and 
Balaclava, on the staff of General Scarlett, commanding the 
British Heavy Cavalry. At the end of the Crimean War he 
received the medal with three clasps, for Balaclava, Inkerman, 
and Sebastopol, and also the Sultan’s gold medal for the Danube 
campaign, together with complimentary letters from Lords 
Stratford de Redcliffe, the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Clarendon, K.G., and Lord Panmure.” 

Turning to the Vicarsgrange branch of the family, Robert 
Beatson served for some time in the army, but eventually 
devoted himself to literature. and was the author of many 
valuable works, including ‘“* Naval and Military Memoirs of 
Great Britain, from 1727 to 1783,” 

George Stewart Beatson entered the army Medical Depart- 
ment in 1838 and rose to the highest rank in the service. 

In the autumn of 1854, in conjunction with General Sir Henry 
Storks, he organized the Military Hospital at Smyrna. He subse- 
quently served in Turkey and in the Crimea. In 1865 he was appointed 
Honorary Physician to Her Majesty, and in 1869 received the distinc- 
tion of Companion of the Bath. During his first tenure of office as 
Principal Medical Officer to the British Forces in India (1863 to 1868) 
Dr. Beatson effected many valuable reforms, and proved himself to be 
a most painstaking and zealous servant of the State anda true friend 
to the British soldier. It was chiefly through his instrumentality that 
the Government were first forced to see the necessity of largely aug- 
menting barrack space and of accommodating a larger number of 
British troops in the Himalayan and other ranges of hills ; and to him 
mainly isthe European soldier indebted for the many comforts he 
enjoys in his barrack-room, as well as in his hospital. The foilowing 
notification regarding him appeared in the Gazette of India: 


* FORT WILLIAM, /Jume 9, 1874.—His Excellency the Governor- 
General in Council has received with much regret intelligence of the 
death, at Simla, on the 7th instant, of Surgeon-(enerai G. S. Beatson, 
M.D., C.B. Dr. Beatson had twice, in the course of a long and 
honourable career, filled the highest post in the British Medical 
Service in India, with credit to himself and advantage to the State, 
and the Government of India sincerely lament the loss of this valuable 
public servant.” 

Roger Stewart Beatson, brother of the above, rose to Major- 
General in the Royai Engineers and served with distinction in 
England, Malta, Canada and New Zealand. 

Another brother, John Fullarton Beatson, entered the Indian 
Medical Service in 1843; served in the Sutlej and Punjab 
Campaigns and throughout the mutiny, and became Surgeon- 
General of the Bengal Medical Department. 

Surgeon-General G. 5. Beatson, already mentioned, left four 
sons, whose names appear in the latest British and Indian 
Army Lists, 

William Stuart Beatson of the Glasmont branch was a Lieute- 
nant-Colonel in, and Adjutant-General of the Bengal Army; and 
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his son, William Stuart Beatson, as Captain in the Bengal Army, 
was Adjutant-General of Sir Henry Havelock’s force and died 
the day after the battle of Cawnpore. 


Before the fight began he was stricken by mortal disease, and 
was powerless to sit his horse; but, dying as he was, he could not 
consent to lose his chance of taking part inthe great act of retribu- 
tion, so he placed himself upon a tumbril, and was carried into action ; 
and as dear life was passing away from him, his failing heart pulsed 
with great throbs of victory.* 

Eight Beatsons, it may be added, still remain on the Indian 
and Royal Army Lists, vide— 
INDIAN ARMY LIST. 
Beatson, A. B., Major-General. 
Beatson, C. A., Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Beatson, E. B., 2nd Lieutenant, 
Beatson, S. B., Colonel, etc. 
Beatson, W. B., Surgeon-General. 
Beatson, W. A. J., Major, R.A. 
ROYAL ARMY LIST. 


Beatson, F.C. Major, 2nd in command, Duke of Edinburgh’s Wiltshire) Regi- 
ment. 


Beatson, G. T., Volunteer, Medical Staff Corps, Scottish District, Glasgow, 
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